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The rug above is 
Gold-Seal design 
No. 323. 
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not do these beautiful rugs full justice. Ask your dealer to show these patterns 
to you and you will find that they are printed in from six to twelve colors. 














No. 378, 


Here are the New Designs! 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs have 
long been famous for the rare beauty 
of their designs. But the six new patterns 
shown at the left—creations of master rug- 
designers— are, we believe, the most 
beautiful Congoleum patterns that have 
yet appeared. 


Unequalled beauty is but one of the 
many superiorities of Go/d-Seal Congoleum 
hiv diens. They are wonderfully econom- 
ical and durable. They lie flat without 
fastening. They are very easy to clean— 
a quick light mopping being all that is 
ever required. And they are uncondition- 
ally guaranteed. 


Any Congoleum dealer in your town 
will gladly show you these six new de- 
signs, as well as many other attractive 

atterns suitable for every room in the 
see Look for the Gold Seal guarantee 
which is pasted on the face of the goods. 


Note the Very Low Prices 


6 x9 ft.$ 8.10 The rugs illustrated 13443 ft. $ .50 
are made only in 

Pas > ae the five large Sra 3 x3 ft. 1.00 

9 xl0% ft. 14.15 The smaller rugs are 3 x44 ft. 1.50 


made in patterns to 


9 x12 ft. 16.20 harmonizewiththem. 3 x6 ft. 2.00 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, west of the 
Mississippi and in Canada are higher than those quoted. 


CoNGOLEUM ComMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
is ractical, always honest, clean, faith- 
full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
one an Ne partisan politics, but farmers 
a at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
Yr and Ang’ play Ry all men. Contributions 
invi rom persons ing gump- 
tion and knowledge, whe know what's 
what and who can stop after saying it. 
2 The Farm Journal is 4 eo for $1.00; 
y to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
fifty cents, one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, nade an 
foreign countries, ears for $1. 





Freight-Rates and Radio 
“ Hook-Ups 


HE railroad question is always with us, 

and is going to stay with us as long as 

we farm—that’s certain. Very likely it 
is going to be a bigger problem than it is 
now. We wish we could get rid of it, but as 
we can’t, we might as well study it and learn 
as much as we can about it. Next month 
we will have an article by O. M. Kile, taking 
up the question of railroad rates, and showing 
where it is believed many savings in railroad 
operations can be made. Henry Ford’s 
ideas on railroading are interesting; and Mr. 
Kile analyzes them also. 

In November A. B. Ross contributes the 
second of his articles on clover, and has some 
severe things to say of certain “experts” 
who used to belittle clover, and who even 
vet are advocating the use of fertilizers that 
ure not only useless, but actually do harm. 

With cool weather the radio brigades come 
to life again, and next month we are going to 
print for them a special radiophone feature 
called ‘“‘Ten Standard Hook-Ups.”’ There 
will be the cheapest set for short range and a 
powerful and: delicate set for hearing long 
distance broadcasting, and eight other hook- 
ups in between. Don’t miss this feature. 

The November sermon, next to the last in 
our series of twelve, is by the Rev. Henry 
Nevin Kerst, of the. Trinity Reformed 
Church of Canton, O. Dr. Kerst is one 
of the best-known pastors of the Reformed 
C hurch, and his sermon on ‘‘The High Cost 
of Life’’ can not but do good. 

Lots of other fine reading in Nov ember. 
Mrs. Lillie Y. McKinney writes on the or- 
ganization of Canadian farmers that has 
made them such a power in politics; M. K. 
Boyer writes on “The Art of Feeding for 
Eggs’; G. E. Farrell on how Johnny beat 
his dad raising purebred pigs; Aunt Harriet 
on “‘Bazaars and Toasts’’; and all these: 

“Are Your Trees True to Name?” 

“Topping the Market with Purebreds.”’ 

“Un-Choking an Animal.” 

“‘How Poultry Flavor Is Lost.” 

“Eight Years of Sudan Grass.” 

“Feeding Grain to Rabbits.” 

“Pretty Hair.”’ 

—and many others. 





Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that:persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for several years in advance, we guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subseriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, 
and the full amount paid 
for the subscription will 
be refunded. 

(2) That after three 
months any subscriber 
may ofder the paper 
discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, 
and the unused propor- 
tion of the amount paid 
will be refunded. 


Nellie New Mopn: “Now 
what shall I buy with my 
first quarter?” Of course 
Nellie would get the most 
for her money by subscrib- 
ing for The Farm Journal 
for a whole year; 80 
would anybody 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith a works, we will make g to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusti 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swi 
lers. Just as we can not g tee a pig’s 
tail to curl in — nections direction, so we 
shall not attempt ust trifling disputes 
between subscribers om honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 
In writing to advertisers, write as 

would be waitten < ~ Bom spirit of lair 








play. Always say, our advertise- 
ment in The Warn jounal” This will secure 
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Well, here is the ‘‘Peaches’’ cover picture we 
told you about—Peaches learning to drive 
Lizzie. Too bad she didn’t start with some- 
But.the teacher looks as if he 
knows his job, and likes it, too. 

Next month comes an election cover. by 
8S. G. Phillips. Watch for it—it’s good. 





About Kauffman 


The splendid new serial ‘‘Blind Man!" begins 
in this issue, and most of Our Folks probably 
know something about the author, Reginald 
Wright Kauffman. For the benefit of those 
who don’t, here are some condensed facts: 

Mr. Kauffman is a Pennsylvanian, and so 
writes intimately of the long reaches of the 
lovely Susquehanna where his story is laid. 
He is precisely forty-five years old on the 
day this is written—congratulations, Mr. 
Kauffman!—and has been reporter, editor, 
and writer for twenty-five of them. He 
writes -verse, essays, fiction, photo-plays, 
and we guess he could write sermons and 
biographies and advertisements if he felt 
like it. 

The new story is a thriller, and when 
Kauffman starts to write thrills, they are 
thrills as is thrills. Our Folks who have weak 
hearts are advised to read only a little at a 
time! Anyway, we think all our readers, 
young and old, will follow to the end the 
adventures of Anthony Tortona and Anna 
Florin as the Keppel mystery is unraveled. 


Read! Tell! Send! 


t least one of your friends will want to read 

eginald Wright Kauffimer’s new serial, 
but don’t give him your copy—get a dollar 
from him so be will have his own. You can 
do this easily now, as there is not only this 
wonderfully fascinating and unusual, never- 
before-published story, but all the hundred- 
and-one other good things every month 
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besides for the next four years. 

take the subscription blank with the blue 
heading like this 
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in this 
number, fill in his name and address, and 
send it in with the money. Every one likes 
a lively and absorbing story, so if you do 
make some one of your friends 
ton. 


which you will find neuiteledaaia 


this it will 
very happy and do us a good turn, 
' 
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Name 


Determines Real Tire Value 


You cannot tell in advance from 
outward appéarance, the mileage a 
tire will deliver, but you may judge 
it from the name on the sidewall. 


Because the name Firestone is 
giving its most definite assurance 
of Most Miles per Dollar this year, 
it is influencing a greater following 
than ever. 


It spells a two-way saving few 
* can afford to neglect. It means 
more miles than could ever be 
bought before. And it means the 
lowest price at which quality tires 
can be legitimately sold. 





FABRIC 
30x3 Oldfield “‘999"". .$ 7.99 
30 x 3% Oldfield *‘999"".. 8.99 
> errr re ae 8.95 
302 36 Of 0 0666 p6oeeerece 10.65 
CORD 

30 x 334 Regular Size... .$12.45 A 
30 x 334 Extra Size...... 14.65 BA 
OT BE Se a 29. 
ff. See 37.70 
33x 5 S65 o dasa’ c'ndnesese 

Other sizes at proportionate 


prices @ 


(Tax Free) 








It assures too, the most reliable 
construction the industry has pro- 
duced—the staunch, double gum- 
dipped cord carcass where friction 
is reduced to the minimum and 
strain under load is evenly dis- 
tributed by a superior method of 
curing on air-bags. 

The sales of Firestone Cords nat- 
urally are mounting constantly, 
for new users everywhere are be- 
ginning to enjoy the mileage which 
has for years been the dominant 
Firestone characteristic. You can 
buy Firestones now at lower prices 
than ever in the past. 


Most Miles per Dollar 
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GUM-DIPPED ‘CORDS 
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feeding the civilized nations. 


close balance. 












S a crop year 1922 is now history, 
and there have been few years 
within the memory of active men 

pe Nature was more bountiful in her 
gifts. 

It was a season of early uncertainty; 
measured by usual weather standards 
there was something lacking all of the 
time, either too wet or too dry, too cool or 
too hot. And yet seldom has all growth 
been so vigorous and finally so fruitful 
as this year. Leaves in the forest, flowers 
in the field, grasses as well as cultivated 
crops have all shown good growth and 
early maturity. Satisfaction with the 
crops, however, is somewhat in the nature 
of a reaction. It is gratification over a 
reasonable return after a doubtful start, 
rather than pleasure from a bumper crop. 
With the exception of fruit and grass, the 
season has proved good but not record 
making, a very important thing to re- 
member when we begin to figure prices 
and profit.and loss. 


General Crop Index High 


It is quite the fashion to work out every 
problem by turning it into an index; and 
if we put this year’s crops into such a 
production index, it would show better 
than last year, and would stand above the 
100-mark if a fair basis of comparison 
were selected. Such a showing is interest- 
ing, but means little in dollars and cents. 
It is the standard crops, their outturn and 
their marketing possibilities that in the 
main determine the question of farm 
prosperity. Corn, cotton, wheat and 
animal products tell the’story. 


Corn Satisfactory 


Corn this year started late, enjoyed a 
favorable July (the critical month in its 
crop history), suffered from heat and 
drought in August, and finally, barring an 
almost inconceivable early frost, may be 
safely credited with above 2,900,000,000 
bushels. Iowa and Northern Illinois alone 
have bumper yields, while portions. of 
Kansas and the Southwest alone met real 
failure. Elsewhere the crop is irregular 
and variable, but upon the whole satis- 
factory. It is a crop more than 100,- 
000,000 bushels smaller than last year, and 
only about equal to the average for a 
series of recent years. The carry-over of 
old corn this year is also materially 
smaller, because of heavy farm feeding; 
and reduced production, plus reduced old 
stocks, leaves a sufficient supply with no 
burdensome surplus. 

The likelihood of an export demand for 
corn is not encouraging, nor would it seem 
needed in view of supplies of hogs and cat- 
tle, and the probable profits through mar- 
keting corn ‘on the hoof.” 


More Wheat Than Last Year 


When we recall the anxiety and pessimism 
of last spring over the Kansas crop, a final 
winter wheat crop of 550,000,000 bushels 
seems surprisingly large, but when meas- 
ured either against bumper crops of other 
years or world needs this year, it is less 
impressive. 


really important fact this year was . 


he 
the failure of black rust to catch up with 
spring wheat before it matured. Rust was 
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Good Crops and Bad Prices 


It is possible now to add up the totals 
of the grain crops of this country and 
the entire Northern Hemisphere, and : 
see where we are likely to come out on the job of 
Mr. Snow goes into 
the figures fully and carefully, and shows that world 
supply and demand still point to a condition of 


By B. W. Snow 





widespread, and for days. at a time it 
was a race between plant maturity and 
the disease, but in the end the wheat won 
out except in very small areas, largely in 
the Red River valley. 

Threshing returfs are running above 
early indications, and a spring wheat crop 
of fully 275,000,000 bushels is likely to be 
finally moved out. A total increase of 
30,000,000 over last year is good enough, 
but it is not enough reason for bad prices 
when it is recalled that the wheat price is 
a world proposition. 


The Demand for Wheat 


We have now fair knowledge of the wheat 
situation in the Northern Hemisphere. 
English statisticians, who represent buyers 
ar naturally take the most hopeful view 
ssible, find it hard to figure out a 
alance between buyers’ needs and sellers’ 
os for the cereal year ending next 
July.’ One of the most prominent presents 
this conclusion in comparison wit 
results as recorded last season: 
World Requirements and Supply 


Forecast 1922-23, Actual 1921-22 
Million Bushels Million Bushels 


actual 


Required by 
Europe 592 546 
Ex-Europe 64 101 
656 647 
Supplied by 
U.S. A. 224 404 
Canada 240 
Argentina 120 119 
Australia 64 110 
India ? se 
Danube and 
Manchuria 24 14 
672 647 


The high lights of this statement are 
the admission that Europe needs 46,000, 
000 bushels more than she took in the 
year just closed, and that Australia will be 
short 46,000,000 this year, coupled with 
the claims of 60,000,000 bushels more 
available from North America, and as 
much as last year from Argentina, which 
was above average. It is reasonably 
probable that North America can supply 
the 60,000,000 extra, out of larger crops 
here and in Canada, but the other von, 
tions in the comparison are certainly 
stretched to the limit. 


Europe Must Have,Wheat 


Facts are stubborn realities, and if we 
may accept as even reasonably accurate 
the estimates of European countries as 
to their production, the 592,000,000 
bushels for Europe is more than con- 
servative—it is unreasonably low. Al- 
ready France has arranged for economies 
in the use of wheat through larger flour 
extraction and the use of other cereals 
with wheat. Such a return to war bread 
indicates that strong measures will be 
taken to conserve wheat; but in the face 
of hunger and poverty, bread will be the 
last thing which She impoverished people 
of Europe will give up. 
Instead of a requirement of wy 46,- 
000,000 more, crop estimates for Europe 
seem to me to indicate’ a shortage of at 
least 100,000,000 in European wheat 
production. Ex-Europe requirements are 
a puzzle. The heavy buying last year 


eovruwnervowe 


The spetula tive system of market- 
ing grains, wasteful and inefficient as 
: it is, remains the only way of selling 
North American wheat, with the United States Grain 
Growers on the sick list and the Canadian grain pool 
postponed until next year. The result is clearly to be 
seen in the scandalously low prices, which Mr. Snow 
expects. to persist until the first of the year. 
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consisted of moderate purchases by India 
and heavy buying for Japan. India pre- 
sumably has a full supply this year, but 
political conditions and domestic prices at 
this time do.not forecast her return to the 


ranks of shippers. 


Asia, Argentina and Australia 


China and Manchuria both report short 
crops again this year, while Japan has a 
ea failure of the rice crop and has 

ught enough Pacific Coast wheat to 
fill all ships available for two months to 
come. A large Japanese wheat importer 
tells me this week that Japan needs this 
year as much wheat as last season, and 
will make ty purchases on our west 
coast and less from Australia. 

An Argentine estimate at this date’is 
pure guesswork, and reliance upon a 
duplication of last year’s above-average 
crop is unsafe in view of the -history of 


that producer. The Australian crop is re- 


ported injured, with a considerable acreage 
abandoned because of drought and other 


reasons. 
Too Much Oats 


Iowa, and the spring-wheat states have a 
good oats crop, but over the rest of the 
important oats area the yield is poor, 
ranging from failure to a moderate crop, 
leaving the total crop about the same as 
last year and decid below the average 
for recent years. Li ht as the crop is, it 
furnishes (with a large carry-over) a 
larger ip than we need. The prob- 
ability of any export outlet is remote, 
because Europe, which can hardly buy 
needed human food, will certainly not 
buy animal feed. Under these-conditions 
oats will not pay either this year or/jin the 
future, until there is a readjustment. of 
production to fit modern requirements. 
Oats as a rotation crop furnishes a prob- 
lem to the solution of which cpricultaaen! 
teachers, leaders and organizations might 
profitably give attention. 


Distress Sales Break Prices 


The grain trade in the country is unduly 
impressed by the size of the North Ameri- 
can wheat crop, and buying for invest- 
ment is curtailed because of too much 
thinking about supply and not enough 
about demand. The postponement of the 
aprernment pool project in, Canada has 

iscouraged the Canadians, and has pro- 
duced a flood of grain marketed as fast 
as cars can be had. On top of this condi- 
tion, our own disposition to ship instead of 
storing on the farm puts a weight of 
receipts upon the market too great for 
any immediate buying power. Foreign 
buyers are quick to take advantage of 
this situation and instead of stocking up 
as they did a year ago, they are risking a 
hand-to-hand policy, and thus keeping 
prices diprcined. 
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These marketing factors furnish a ~ 


powerful temporary leverage to lower 
prices, but they donot change the broad 
eneral situation. ‘Distress marketing 
les not ereate any more wheat, and in the 
final analysis at and demand will 
determine values. w prices until the 
turn of the year and then a firming as 
demand overtakes supply seems a fair 
reading of the wheat horoscope. 
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This trademark and the trademarked 
| word “*Victrola’’ identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 
Camden, N. J. 











Victrola No. 130 
$350 





Victrola No. 130, electric 
$390 





Mahogany or oak 
Victrola No. 330 
$350 
Victrola No. 330, electric iE= 
$390 i 


Mahogany 


Select the style you prefer 
but be sure it is a Victrola! 


Look under the lid for the Victor trade- 
marks—the picture and phrase “His Master’s 
Voice” and the word “Victrola.” -To see them 
on a talking-machine is to know the instrument 
is right in every way—artistically, mechanically, 
musically. The Victrola is the one instrument 
chosen by the greatest artists to bring their in- 
terpretations into the home, and Victor quality 
insures a lifetime of musical satisfaction. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor 
Records demonstrated at all dealers in Victor 
products on the 1st of each month. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, 'New Jersey 
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High Farming at Elmwood 


By Jacob Biggle 


EAR Editor: 
My young friend, Tim Webb, has 
turned the tables on me very 
neatly, I must admit, and he is now square 
with me for any little tricks I may have 
played on him last spring. 

It has long been my habit to mark on 
the calendar the day of each month when 
the regular Elmwood Farm letter is due 
to be written and mailed you, as other- 
wise I would be apt to overlook it in the 
course of my other pursuits. I usually go 
through the new calendar at New Year’s 
and get the entire twelve months marked 
up ahead. 

In fact this is a method I use for a 
number of other purposes, and in this way 
I generally manage to keep up with my 
engagement dates—when interest is due 
or is to be collected, birthdays, important 
anniversaries, and spécial dates, such as 
the day on which elderberries are exactly 
right for Harriet’s jelly-making. The 
husband who is apt to forget his wife’s 
birthday or their wedding anniversary 
will find this system very useful, but it 
might be well, in such a case, to keep the 
calendar in a retired spot. 

However, returning to the subject of 
Tim, observing by the calendar that it is 
the proper time to prod him up to writ- 
ing the “High Farming” letter, I have 
suddenly awakened to the fact that 


broadmindedness and polish than the 
original Tim possessed. He has poked a 
little fun, from time to time, at my fond- 
ness for experiments, but he takes a good 
deal of interest in them himself, which is 
something his father never did. 

When Harrict and I no longer have any 
use for Elmwood, which in the nature of 
things will be soon, it is my present in- 
tention to leave the farm to Tim, or at 
least make some arrangement whereby he 
can buy it on very easy terms for himself 
and his mother. If by that time he has 
acquired a wife named Gladys (or with 
any other name), so much the better. I 
have said this to Tim privately, so I 
think he will not object to my putting it 
in print. . 

I have already passed the bounds of 
my space, Mr. Editor, without telling 
anything of very great importance, and 
must close. I will mention, however, that 
I have practically decided what kind of 
radio outfit to put in, and as soon as Tim 
gets home I think we will prepare to attach 
something to the antenna that has been 
ready in place allsummer. Also, I propose 
to see that Tim does not escape me when 
it is time for next month’s “High Farming” 
letter. 
r ecibcaihdgalliacciee 
The only thing that will make some men 
come down front is to have the old mule 
get to kicking. That starts ’em when 
nothing else will. ‘ 






Diehl, Community Builder 
By Gerald B. Breitigam 


HEN the Reverend W. W. Diehl 

\ y organized that particular Rural 

Community Betterment Club, 
Farmer Blank refused to join. 

“Book farmers,’’ he said scornfully. 

“But the preacher is a graduate of 
Michigan Agricultural College and can 
help us lots,” reasoned one of his neigh- 
bors. 

“Yes, that’s what I said. Book farm- 
ers.’ And Farmer Blank added that 
nothing would persuade him to join. 

Then the Rural Community Better- 
ment Club got under way. Things began 
to happen. Among others, the purchase 
by the club of a concrete mixer, to be 
used by the members. 

Farmer Blank looked longingly at that 
mixer. Secretly he began to repent of his 
intolerant attitude toward the club. For 
the only way he could get to use that 
mixer would be to join the club. And 
would the other members now admit him, 
after what he had said about them? He 
doubted it. 

Nevertheless he tried. He asked to 
be taken in. Immediately, a number 
of club members strenuously objected. 
Farmer Blank wanted to join now just 
so he could get to use the concrete mixer 
in putting up a new barn! They knew 
what actuated him. Well, he couldn’t 

make a monkey of them! Not by 





he has given me the slip: He has 
taken advantage of the lull in farm 
work about this time, and has gone 
off to the seashore for several days. 

Of course, we know the meaning of 
that. Our neighbor Priestman’s 
daughter, Gladys, has been visiting 
a school friend in a cottage by the 
sea, Waves since some time in August, 
and we are not so old and guileless 
that we can believe Tim has followed 
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several jugfuls! So it went. People 
began taking sides in the matter. 
A split seriously threatened com- 
munity development, if not the very 
life and stability of the new club. 

At this critical juncture, Diehl 
took a hand. He talked to this man 
and that, of those opposing Blank’s 
admission to the club. He pointed 
out that Blank was a progressive 
citizen, that to have him in the club 
would be worth a lot. He reminded 





to the same spot for the fishing and 
surf-bathing alone. 

Be that as it may, here I am con- 
fronted with the task—but it has 
always been a pleasant task—of pre- 
paring the monthly budget for the 
readers of The Farm Journal. I feel 
that Tim has done very well with the 
letters he has written, and I hope you, 
Mr. Editor, as well as your readers, 
find them interesting and edifying. 

Tim is an engaging young man— 








HOW DID 





some of past favors Blank had 
rendered them. Finally, he prevailed. 
At a called meeting, Blank was ad- 
mitted to the club. 

“Ay tell. you,” said one Swedish 
farmer, admiringly, as Diehl walked 
across the yard afterward, ‘‘dot liddle 
Methodist preacher’s yoost one great 
big bottle of Saint Yacob’s Oil.” . 

Diehl first worked out the plan for 
these community clubs when H® was 
pastor of a charge at Hinckley, Ill. 








no pun is intended—with most of his 
father’s hard sense and a little more 
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Oakland county, in 1866, he wanted to be 
a scientific.farmer. So he attended Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, taking the four 
years’ course in two years and graduating 
with high honors. Then he dropped his 
earlier ambition to farm and entered the 
ministry. His six-year pastorate at Hinck- 
ley, which ended in 1918, followed a 
long pastorate at Sterling, Ill., where he 
built up a large rural’ congregation in a 
decadent church, and left it worshipping 
in a $55,000 building equipped for all 
sorts of community work. 

Hinckley, however, proved a hard prob- 
lem. The church was held in contempt in 
the town. The congregation was com- 
posed of people of various nationalities, 
who seemed little interested in vitalizing 
the church. They wanted it there on 
Sundays, so they could attend church as 
a matter of routine, just like eating a big 
Sunday dinner. But that was all they 
wanted from church. Or, at least, all 
they had fallen into expecting. 

So Diehl, thinking things over, decided 
to organize a Rural Community Better- 
ment Club, and in no time at all it was in 
full swing. It interested itself in the 
school problem to such effect that the 
school board soon came to embrace only 
Christian men, and the High School was 
put on the accredited list. Largely Ger- 
man in population, the town was voted 
“dry” —and the “wets” said Diehl and 
his club did it. At the end of six years 
the church was so crowded of a Sunday 
that forty or fifty cars were parked up 
and down both sides of the street, and 
farmers drove in from twenty miles away 
to attend service. 

When I saw Diehl at his home in 
Albion, Mich., recently, I asked him for 
details of these Rural Community Better- 
ment Clubs. 

“The purpose of these clubs,” he said, 
‘4s to promote all worthy community in- 
terests and to improve rural conditions in 
the vicinity. Any person living in a com- 
munity is privileged to join. But who- 
ever joins must promise to do one or more 
of the following things each year: 

“Something to improve soil fertility; 
something to improve the seed used; 
something to improve the livestock; some- 
thing to improve the farm buildings and 
the landscape adjacent; something to 
improve community conditions such as 
sanitation; something to improve school 
facilities; something to raise the standard 
of life in the home}; something to encour- 
age the practise of tithing for the purposes 
of God’s Kingdom here on earth.” 





Peter Tumbledown is laid up at present 
with a dislocated shoulder and several 
bruised ribs. One of the cows was moping, 
and Peter decided she must have “hollow 
horn.” He was boring a hole in one horn 
with a gimlet, to pour in vinegar or some 
fool stuff, when the cow rebelled, broke her 
halter, jammed Peter against the door 
frame, and galloped off down the road with 
the gimlet sticking in her horn. Peter will 
be about again soon, but he still believes in 
hollow horn and a straw-and-bran diet for 
milch cows. 





Sometimes it is hard to unscrew the top 
of a Mason jar of fruit. It is said by plung- 
ing the top of the jar into hot water it 
will come off easily. We know that a 
good way is to pull out the rubber ring 
on side it canbe got hold of until the 
top ms. The rubbers should never 
be used again, anyway. 
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T used to be said, before the war, that 
Berlin was the world-center of knowl- 
edge and research. No matter what 

you wanted to learn, there was some one in 
erlin who knew it and would teach it to 
you. 
That may or may not have been true, 
but we often think of ourselves as a kind 
of American Berlin, when we go about 
answering the letters and inquiries of Our 
Folks. Such quantities of letters and 
such an astonishing variety of questions 
we are called upon to answer! 





Let us take today’s mail and see what is 
in it. A couple of intelligent young ladies 
have already been through the stacks of 
letters, and have sorted out all business 
letters and editorial correspondence, as 
well as the subscriptions and letters about 
changes of address and matters of that 
sort. What we have left are special in- 
quiries, things Our Folks want to know, 
and are entitled to know if we can find 
out for them. 

First come half a dozen requests for 
manufacturers of wind-electric power 
plants; we have had many of these pre- 
viously, as a result of a recent article on 
the subject, and they are easily answered 
with a form letter. 

D. V. writes from Kentucky that he has 
a rabbit with a broken-down ear; what 
should he do for it? That goes to Dr. 
Alexander, as do a stack of other inquiries 
about an ailing mule, a “droopy” six- 
weeks-old pig, a pair of horses who gnaw 
their mangers to pieces, the proper age to 
let a calf drink water, a dog who “runs 
and hollers,” a sick cow (probably garget), 
two pigs with rickets, and many more 
problems for a skilled veterinarian. __ 

What next? J. C. P. wants to know 
how to home-cure his White Burley to- 
bacco for smoking. Can’t do Pons 4 foF 
him, as the best curing processes are 
mostly secrets. Refer him to what De- 
partment of Agriculture Bulletins are 
available. 

Two or three inquirers want to know 
how to get Federal Farm Loans, and each 
is referred to his nearest Land Bank. 

H. S. B-“wants to know where he can 

et an iron neck-yoke for horses, so that 
“ can use a single chain in working among 
his young trees and do away with the 
usual harness. We never heard of an iron 
yoke for oxen, let alone horses, so all we 
can do is suggest trying the local black- 
smith, 

This big sheaf of letters is “Health and 
Beauty” mail for.Aunt Harriet. It will 





take her all of two days to tell these, 
anxious girls and women how to look and 
feel their best. The men Editors are in- 
clined to sniff a little at these letters, but 
let them sniff. What do they know about 
it? They’re only men. They make a 


great fuss about matters that are far less 
important. 

. W. D. sends us from Alaska a letter 
for My J. R. Howard, president of the 
Farm Bureau Federation, which we duly 
forward to Mr. Howard in Chicago. 

G. W. 8. wants to know which to plant 
—crimson clover or oats and hairy vetch. 
We recommend winter vetch, and are able 
to tell him where to get the seed. 

G.-C. K. wants to know if there is a 
school of plumbing in New York City. 
We think there is, but will have to look it 
up and get the address. 

H. W. wants the names of a few 
firms who sell rams. -We will have to 
ask H. G. to be more specific; does he 
mean hydraulic or four-footed rams? and 
if the latter, what breed? With this in- 
formation we can fix him up. 

J. H. A. wants to find out about the 
Jonas Neilsen system of pasteurizing milk. 
We have heard of its being used in South 
Africa, but know nothing definite about 
it. Will write to Denmark and find out 
for our own benefit as well as J. H. A’s. 

B. T. B. wants a good book on bee- 
keeping, and what to do for tomato blight. 
These are easy. 

T. H. S. sends a specimen of a weed, 
and wants to know what it is. It is 
Buffalo Bur, and we give due warning 
that it should be destroyed as promptly 
as possible. 

M. G. wants a position for herself and 
husband on a farm in the vicinity of New 
York. The best thing for her is to adver- 
tise in the Rural New-Yorker or the 
American Agriculturist—two good friends 
of ours. 

A. L. S. wants corn-crib plans. The 





Department of Agriculture furnishes blue 
prints at cost. 

A. L. M. has a potato seed ball, and 
wants to know where he can sell it for 
the highest price. Sorry, A. L, M., it 
isn’t worth much; you can buy all the 
potato seed you want at fifteen cents a 
packet at any seed store. 

F. M. G. wants the poem, “Casey at the 
Bat,” and there are two or three other 
requests for poems. We happen to know 
them all. 

C. W. L. says he paid $15 on a Liberty 
Bond in 1918, to a bank in Alabama, but 
never paid anything more, and the bank 
will not give him the bond or return his 
money. We look up the name of the 
bank’s cashier, and write him. The 
chances are that the bank is right and 
C. W. L. wrong, but we will look into it. 

Half a dozen legal inquiries go to Mr. 


Throckmorton, and some health questions | 


too technical for Aunt Harriet must go 
to Dr. St. John for attention. 

S. N. Bhattacharji, of 30 Chandra 
Nath Chatterji Street, Bhowanipur, Cal- 
cutta, India, says that he has seen a 
photograph of “‘a machine for the purpose 
of grow birds from eggs,” and wants to 
know the price. We will have catalogs of 
several good incubators sent him. 

R. W. 8. wants to know where he can 
sell his watermelons. He has no commis- 
sion house connections nor cooperative 
association, and it looks to us as if he is 

Continued on page 46 ; 
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B ly n d- M an Ry Reginald Wright Kauffman 


Being a narrative of the impulsive adven- 
tures and ultimate fate of Anthony Tortona; 
how he was found in a hospital and hidden 
away on the New Island at Long Level; 
together with some account of his relation to 
the famous Sebastian Vink, outlaw, and his 
part and that of Anna Florin in the last 
investigation of the long notorious Keppel 


Mystery. 
PART I 
(smsted the mise returned. No. 27 


smelled the mixed odor of chloroform 

and antiseptic: a hospital. He heard 
the sound of rubber heels and then a pair of 
American voices. He wanted to open his 
eves, and tried to; but his eyelids were still 
very heavy. 

A soprano voice was saying: 

‘* . . . no temperature for a month, so 
otherwise he’s a well man. You 
ought to see him taking his exercise! 
Look how pink his cheeks are—and 
there’s not a scratch on him.” 

Then a birdlike voice chirped: 
‘Indeed! I am really almost sure of 
him—the straight nose—the blond 
hair, curling. The firm chin. Every- 
thing except that single detail. You 
have no clue at all?” 

“Not a thing,”’ declared Soprano. 
‘‘What did you say your son’s name 
was?”’ 

“John J.—John J. Knight, of 
course. And of course with the 


‘Junior.’’’ The birdlike twitter 
faltered. “If only this boy would 
waken!’’ 


‘“‘We can’t be sure when he’ll wake 
up. Sometimes he’s like this for 


hours.” 
“But the periods have been 
lessening?”’ 


“Yes; only when he ts awake, of 
course he doesn’t know anything 
about himself.’’ 

“So you said; but J should know 
him! It is only that question of the 
eyes.” 

‘‘His eyes are blue.”’ 

‘So were Johnnie’s. But there 
are blue eyes and blue eyes. You 
say our poor young man will never 
recover his memory—never?”’ 

“The doctors say so.” 

There came a pause. Then Tenor 
resumed: ~ 

“Dear me! So he would not know 
me? Even if he indeed proved to be 
my son?”’ ‘ 

““You would have to teach him all 
about himself.’ 

‘As if he were a little child?” 

“As to places and people, yes. 
He’ll never remember anything that 
happened before he came here, but 
he’ll soon learn anything you tell 
him about it. These cases are al- 
Ways open to suggestion, and this 
one seems quite bright.”’ 

“Well, well! The more I look, 
the more this, I am convinced, is 
Johnnie. “If he only would open his eyes!” 

No. 27’s resolve was taken—he opened 
his eyes. 

What he first saw was ordinary enough. 
He saw some hospital-beds with heads upon 
their pillows and, at the foot of his own bed, 
a short, dark-eyed, pretty nurse. 

“‘Here,”’ saidNo. 27 to himself, ‘tis Soprano, 
and she’s not so bad.” 

Then he noted that beside her stood, un- 
mistakably, Tenor. About him there was 
nothing ordinary at all. He wore a black 
cutaway coat, braided at the edges and 
buttoned tightly around a neat waist; a 
white waistcoat, padded shoulders and a 
pearl-bearing tie. No. 27 took account of a 
thin, high-colored throat; a dimpled chin, 
and a tiny rosebud mouth, topped, but quite 
unconcealed, by a gray mustache that was 
like an inverted eyebrow, waxed at both 
ends. He saw a small, round face, pink, 
cocked to. one side, and resting in a mass of 
Lightly curled silver hair. He was facing 
What, scarcely so tall as the nurse and far 
slimmer, might be a poet, or an actor. 






Once 


Illustrated by 
Donald 8S. Humphrey 


Without further hesitation, this figure 
extended a pair of arms even proportionately 
short, which terminated in lemon-colored 
gloves with black stripes down the backs. of 
them. The movement recalled that of a 
Christmas-doll. 

“It is he! My boy, my boy! 
don’t you know your dear father?” 

No. 27 knew, suddenly, everything about 
himself up to the instant of that explosion 
which, it seemed, had brought him here— 
and he thoroughly knew that he had ‘never 
before set eyes upon the little man at his 
bedside, and that the little man at his bedside 
had never before set eyes on him. 

“Hello, dad!’ said No. 27. ‘‘Know you? 

-Why, certainly I do!”’ 


Johnnie, 


No. 27 knew that his proper person 
must long since have been reported 
dead; that his parents had had no rela- 

tives this side of Bellinzona, on Lago Mag- 
giore, and‘that his name was not John J. 
Knight, Jr., but: Tony Tortona. 

He thought, therefore, about his father, 
killed in that rock-slide at Lichtey’s Quar- 
ries, fifteen years ago. He thought about 
his mother and decided that she, having 
heard of his death months ago, would be 
comfortable upon his savings from the news- 
stand that had paid his way through college. 
When he thought of her, he thought of his 
home-town, and wished that he were there. 
But as soon as he thought of home, he 
thought of Lottie—and Lottie made up his 
mind. For a réasonable lad does not volun- 
teer for a dangerous calling in order to escape 
the smothering attentions of a young lady 
and then, when that service ends, weakly 
surrender to her by refusing to play, 
elsewhere, the welcome son to a dot- 
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“asks, 


‘ing father. 

“Where are you going to take 
me?’’ Tony procrastinated. ¢ 

“‘Home,”’ said the little man. 

‘*‘Where’s home?” 

“If you remember me—”’ 

“That’s the funny part of it,’’ 
broke in Tony. He knew that it 
was frequently well to explain mad- 
men to themselves by lending some 
plausible color to their folly. ‘‘I 
remember you—I seemed to begin 
to remember while I heard you 
talking about me to the nurse— 
nah e don’t remember anything 
else. 

“You are sure?” asked the little 
man. 

“Why, one of the fellows in our 
outfit was shocked like that once; 
he’d remember what you'd tell him 
and not another thing.” 

“Sure about yourself? Quite?’ 
Tony noticed now what accounted 
for a certain breaking of the visitor's 
speech. He had a habit of sucking 
in his breath after even partial stops; 
it whistled through his rosebud lips. 

“Sure, I’m sure.’’ 

At that the little man rose to 
what height he possessed and took 
a brief turn down the aisle. Pres- 
ently he wheeled; his lips puckered 
in a silent whistle; he almost 
skipped to the bedside. 

“Can you swim?” 

Tony breathed relief; no sane 
man would put sucha query at such 
a time. 

‘Not that.I know of,” said Tony. 
It was pleasant to tell something 
that was true. “But you ought to 
remember dad.” 

“I thought perhaps you had learn- 
ed. They teach all manner of things 
—to soldiers.” He was entirely his 














but he looked quickly away 


Hospital, had n torn from the front- 
ne in France to be laid here at home before 
On the chart above 


No 27, Shellshock Ward, Camp Dix 
i 


the Gate of Adventure. 
him was inscribed: 





NAME: Unknown 
UNIT: Unknown 
REMARKS: Amnesia 

7,221, 895-D. 











There had been a noise as if all the earth 
and sky were blown open, and a light as if 
the sun dropped and split wide across No. 
27’s head. Those were the last things that 
he knew in France. The next thing that he 
knew was that he was in America and that 
Tenor and Soprano were discussing him at 
his bedside. 

“Hello, dad! Know you? Why, cer- 
tainly I do!’? That was what he was saying. 
What he was thinking was: “He’s a nut, 
but looks harmless.” 


he looked at the watery turmoil below him, 


former self now. ‘‘Your condition— 
your lost memory—I am unmanned 
by these.’’ He threw out one short 
arm: “Qh, wilt thou darling leave 
me? Do not so!” 

“Not if I know a little more,” said Tony. 
“Only don’t you think you'd better tell 
me before that nurse gets back? Hospital 
people are so suspicious.” 

“You are Johnnie Knight,” said the little 


man slowly. “John J. Knight, Jr. You 
won’t forget?’’ 

“T’ll say I won't!” 

“Then the rest will keep. Softly! The 


nurse returns.”’ 


Wes it proved able to hurry the un- 
winding of army red tape, the little man’s 
persuasive power impre Tony. The end 
of the week: found him and his acquired 
father bound for that home of which the 
latter had evaded giving his proclaimed son 
any information, save that it was in Chicago 
—and bound for it not, as Tony’s desire to 
keep clear of his native Pennsylvania bade 
him hope, by way of New York, but straight 
through Philadelphia. : 
The hospital-doctors had issued a warning 
against unnecessary excitement, and this 


Continued on page 87 
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Aye, the Scots Are Bonnie Plowmen 





OOD plowing has long been 

considered a high aecomplish- 

ment. Ulysses, hero of Homer’s 
epic, boasts of his ability to drive the oxen 
to the plow and “cut a clean furrow,” 
while plowing contests in Great Britain 
have foatered skill with this implement 
for generations. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the art has ever reached a higher 
state of development than in the vicinit 
where the Wheatland plowing match is 
held in Northern Illinois. 

“T can always tell when I am getting 
into the Wheatland district,” an obser- 
vant motorist says, “by the extra care 
that the farmers take with heir plowing.” 
In the course of the yéarly contests a 
number of remarkably skilful plowmen 
have been developed and, quite naturally, 
their good examples have been 
reflected in the field work of the 
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By Frank M. Chase 


The plowmen compete and their work 
is judged according to classes. The 
greatest interest naturally attaches to the 
post-graduate or experts’ class, in which 
are only those who have won first place in 
the class for prize winners two years in 
succession; the prize winners’ class is com- 
posed of those-who have won a first prize 
in the men’s open class. There are also 
classes for boys under fifteen and for 
those under seventeen years old. 

A carefully adjusted score-card is used 
in rating the contestants’ work. On the 
basis of 100 points as perfect, the Wheat- 
land scoring system allows twenty-five 
possible points for evenness of furrows, 


cession, not only has had long plowing 

match experience, but comes from a 

family of able plowmen. His father 
was a Welshman, and competed in numer- 
ous plowing contests before leaving his 
native isle. Waldo himself began plowing 
at an early age, and has been taking part 
in plowing matches since he was fourteen. 

Another notable plowing match record 
is that of William Fairweather. - Fair- 
weather is of Scotch descent and, like the 
sons of many of that people, came early 
to know and to do good work with the 
plow. Until 1913 he had competed in 
thirty-two matches, with but one defeat, a 
large collection of medals and cups 
attesting to his plowing ability. His 
premier place in the Wheatland plowing 
match ended that year, however,. when 
Frank Boardman, another Wheat- 
land farmer who had entered the 





community. It is likely, indeed, 
that more good plowing is to be 
found in Wheatland and the ad- 
joining townships than in any 
area of similar size in the United 
States. 

The Wheatland plowing match 
was founded by James Patterson, 
a Scotchman. Out of the numer- 
ous plowing contests of his native 
country Patterson had seen much 
neighborliness and good plowing 
arise, and he felt that the same 
means might be employed to 
benefit the American community 
in which he lived. Accordingly, 
he organized a competition for 





Jack Gillié turning the furrow that won over his 
uncle ‘‘ Jock” 


post-graduate division only the 
previeus year, plowed a half-acre 
so well as to score ninety-nine, 
this mark being a full point higher 
than the best that the older plow- 
man had ever made. 

Boardman’s glory was short- 
lived, however, as he was defeated 
at Big Rock the following week. 
Standing above him in this match 
were two Big Rock plowmen, 
Maurice Williams, who was first, 
and Waldo Thomas, second. For 
several years previously Thomas 
had been patiently learning the 
many details of fine plowing, and 
in the next year, 1914, he struck 





plowmen among his neighbors in 
Will county, Ill. The first match 
was held September 22, 1878. In 
the forty-four years since, the 
Wheatland match has become 
famous over many states, and has 
been referred to as the agricul- 
tural classic ef the Middle West. 
The story of the Wheatland 
plowing match can not well be 
told, though, without taking into 
account its neighbor, the Bi 
Rock match. Though this star 
fifteen years later than the Wheat- 








the pace that won the first of his 
six successive victories. 

Doubtless the most notable of 
Thomas’s triumphs was in 1915, 
when he won over a field of dis- 
tinguished plowing talent with the 
score of ninety-seven. Second 
place in this contest went to 
Charles Susemiehl, who once 
plowed a half-acre so carefully 
that there was a difference of but 
one inch in its width at the ends. 
Below Susemiehl ranked Fair- 
weather, Williams and Boardman. 





land match, it has developed a oe rt eid te ate po. eee ee = s« Seldom, if ever, has more high- 
number of able plowmen; and, as ; class plowing talent been assem- 
only a few miles separate the Waldo Thomas and some of the plowing that won for bled in a Wheatland or Big Rock 


matches, the farmers of Wheat- 
land and Big Rock frequently par- 
ticipate in each other’s contests as well as 
in theirown. As a result, a friendly rival 
has grown up, whetting the interest of bot 
communities in the matches and spurring 
the contestants to their best efforts. 
Crowds of 10,000 persons are not un- 
usual at these matches, the farmers and 
ng von. coming for miles. A few, 
the plowing fans of deepest dye, come 
early, so as to watch the plowmen strike 
out their lands:. Hundreds more pass 
observantly along the headlands as the 
plowing progresses, while others arrive 
only in time for the big dinner at noon, or 
for the ball game a little later. 


Each Plowman Has Three Hours 


‘Ordinarily, from a dozen to a score of 


plowmen take part. They may use either 
single-bottom or gang plows. If using a 
si eo. the entrant is expected to plow 
one- acre; if using a gang, t 

quarters of an acre. e lands are forty 
rods long, the half-acre and three-quarter- 
acre strips thus being two and three rods 
wide, respectively. Plowing begins at nihe 
o’clock and ceases at noon; and for every 
foot which a plowman lacks of finishing 
his land, four points are deducted from 
his score, and an accurate score is kept. 


him his sixth successive victory 


twenty-five for their conformation, twenty 
for straightness, twenty for the central 
ridge, and ten for general neatness. The 
judges, of whom there are usually three, 
gin their work as soon as the plowing 
starts, going critically over the furrows as 
a are turned. 
he skill involved in making near- 
perfect scores with the plow is scarcely 
appreciated by persons who have never 
handled the tool. Striking out the land is 
the most difficult part. To drive a plow in 
a straight line, guided only by a distant 
stake, calls for a clear eye and a practised 
hand. Of course each succeeding furrow 
must be kept neatly parallel, but this is 
much simpler if the right start is made 
than if there are crooks to straighten. 
Usually the plowman intending to enter 
a match begins to practise weeks before, 
meanwhile carefully adjusting his imple- 
ment and training his team to walk and 
pull evenly. 
But the expert plowman is not made in 
a fortnight. As a rule, the leaders at the 
Wheatland and Big Rock matches have 
competed in these contests for many 
years. Waldo Thomas, who holds the 
unique record of having won the sweep- 
stakes at both matches three years in suc- 


match. We wish farmers every- 
where could have seen this won- 
derful exhibition of plowing. 


No Side Shows at Plowing Matches 


The management of these matches is in 
the hands of the local plowing associations. 
Each is composed of the interested farmers 
of the community, who have joined to- 
gether for the specific purpose of holding 
the annual meets. Funds for “defraying 
the expenses of the matches, mainly pro- 
viding the prizes for the winners, are 
raised through the operation of the dinin 

tent and lunch counter. Unlike the usua 


county fair, the plowing matches are not~ 
accompanied by a varied assortment of - 


concessions. The “fat lady” and the 
“wild man” are unknown exhibits at these 
events, the main interest being cen 

on plowing and on having a good time. 

In recent years several less well-known 
plowing matches have sprung up in North- 
ern Illinois, the Kankakes Count match 
being one of the largest. This, like some 
of the others, has been promoted by the 
county agent, with the joint object in 
view of increasing the knowledge of 

lowing while also providing a profitable 
armers’ holiday. . ; 

Of all the plowing matches held: in the 

: Continued on page 86 
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The Federal Farm Loan System 
has certainly done wonderful things 
for farmers since it finally came 


colors. 


EXT to marketing the crops at a 

profit, the most pressing problem 

of the 6,500,000 farmers of the 
United States is whether enough Farm 
Loan Bonds can be sold on the investment 
market to meet the needs of farmers 
through the twelve farmer-owned coopera- 
tive Federal Land Banks. 

Just recently an issue of $75,000,000 of 
these Bonds was offered by the Farm Loan 
Board, and the Bonds were sold in three 
days’ time at a premium, above par, of 
$1,875,000, représenting a nice profit to 
the farmers’ banks. Not only this, but 
the issue was oversubscribed by $45,000,- 
000, so that a total of $120,000,000 of 
Farm Loan Bonds was sold. 

As far as it goes, this seems to answer 
the question favorably. At the present 
time, with more monéy in banks and the 
pockets of capitalists than they know 
what to do with, with interest rates low, 
the Federal Farm Loan Bond is begin- 
ning to be recognized for what it is— 
one of the most desirable investments in 
this country or any other. 


‘ What Farm Loan Bonds Offer 


Whereas the average bond offered on 
the market, taxable or otherwise, repre- 
sents only 100% security to the investor, 
Farm Loan Bonds represent security to 
the extent of 110%. An additional 10% 
liability is assumed on all bonds, where 
issued through farmer-owned Federal 
Land Banks, or through privately-oper- 
ated Joint Stock Land Banks. In other 
words, the farmer-borrower, through the 
national farm loan association agrees not 
only to repay 100 cents on every dollar 
borrowed, but by assuming this 10% 
liability, agrees, in event of his neighbor- 
borrower failing to pay up, that he will 
pay 10 cents on the dollar additional.to 
repay the borrower’s loan. But this is not 
all. Because the farm loan represents 
only 50% of the land value, plus only 
20% of the building value of the borrow- 
ing farmer, there is given the investor 
gilt-edged security, even without the 
liability feature. 

Thus, when a $1,000 Farm Loan Bond 
is offered, investors know that it has back 
of it not only more than $2,000 worth of 
farm land and buildings, hut the joint 
liability of farmer-borrowers of $100. The 
fact that the men on those farms are 
either themselves cultivating and caring 
for that land, or that this work is being 
done under the owner's supervision, still 
further guarantees the security held. No 
loans are made through this system to 
speculators or on farms rented on a cash 
basis; only actual farmers are served. 


Interest Yield Relatively High 


Farm Loan Bonds, therefore, have a 
security which is certainly equaled by no 
other, barring perhaps the direct obliga- 
tions of the Government. But what 
about imterest yield? Readers of The 
Farm Journal will remember that a 
year or so ago when money was scarce 
and interest rates were high, a measure 
was pushed through Congress to increase 
the interest rate from 5% to 54%. 


N 


ecessary as it appeared at the time, this 
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through the test of the United States Courts with flying 
Just as certainly, it could have done and could 
now do much more wonderful things, if its management 
were more vigorous, broad-minded and enterprising. 
Mr. Gage says in this article that the System suffers 


fifteen months. 


action came at a morfient when the peak 
in interest rates had already been passed, 
and as a matter of fact, it was not neces- 
sary to issue any Bonds at the higher 
figure; the steady decline of rates speedil 

made the regular 5% first a very good, 
and then a very fine, investment yield. 
So good is it that early in the summer the 
rate was still further reduced to 444%, 
and the Land Banks were instructed to 
make loans to farmers at a rate of only 


544%. When you compare this with the 
8%, 10%, 12% and even 15% that 


farmers have often had to pay to loan 
sharks in remote sections, it will be seen 
what a boon to agriculture the Farm Loan 
System is capable of becoming. 


What Farm Loan Bonds Mean 
to Large Investors 


The fact that Farm Loan Bonds are tax- 
free is the final argument in their favor, 
and one that farmers should be very slow 
to throw away by helping put through a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting all 
tax-exempt bonds. The interest rate of 
Farm Loan Bonds is a boon .to investors 
with large incomes, as their/safety is to 
small investors who can not take chances 
of loss. For example, under the present 
law, to equal a Farm Loan Bond yielding 
5%, an individual with a net income of 
$25,000 would have to hold ordinary 
taxable bonds or stocks yielding about 
6.38%. ‘ An individual with a net income 
of $50,000 would need to hold taxable 
securities yielding 7%, &nd one with a net 
income of $66,000 or over would need to 
hold taxable securities yielding 8.50%. In 
other words, $100,000 invested in Farm 
Loan Bonds, which are tax-exempt, would 
deliver a higher profit to the investor than 
$150,000 invested in taxable securities, 
the majority of which may well be de- 
clared to be of doubtful value. 


Why the Dissatisfaction? 


With this wonderful security to offer, and 
the twelve Federal Land Banks to offer 
it, why then does the system as a whole 
work so slowly, and in many cases so 
unsatisfactorily? I do not think I am 
doing an injustice when I charge that it is 
exclusively the fault of the Farm Loan 
Board itself. 

During 1921, about $73,000,000 of farm 
loans were made by the twelve Land 
Banks; the need then, as now, was 
for a million a day. That means offering 
and selling better than $300,000,000 of 
Farm Loan Bonds a year. If this is done, 
and it has been pretty well demonstrated 
that it could be done, the farmer will be 
set free from the slavery of mortgage in- 
debtedness, and it can not be accom- 
plished in any other way. 

Many of the Federal Land Banks are 
now refusing to accept applications for 
farm loans, because their allotment of 
funds from the sale of Bonds has been 
more than consumed in paying long- 
pending applications for loans. Prac- 
tically only one of the Federal Land 
Banks, that at Springfield, *Mass., has 
sufficient allotment to meet the require- 
ments of the farmers of the district, and 
the other eleven Banks are doing business 







Federal Lane Ries in Hobbles 


by too close association with the 
Tregsury Department, and by too 
great subservience to the Treasury 


Officials, and it is likely that this is the case. 

Certainly, the operations of the Land Banks show up 
very unfavorably, as compared with the swift and effective 
movements of the War Finance Corporation in the last 


on the restricted plan of loaning only to 
a few farmers here and there. 


Where the System Falls Down 


First, the Farm Loan Board has carried 
on Bond sales to date, though the original 
act contemplated that the twelve Federal 
Land Banks should perform this task. 
The offering and issue of the Bonds has 
been in the control of the four members of 
the Board, and no Bonds could be offered 
unless that Board authorized and issued 
and offered them for sale. Against the 
bitter criticism of farm organization 
leaders and some members of Congress, the 
Board maintained for many months that 
not more than $150,000,000 a year of 
these Bonds could be sold; that that 
figure was the limit of the American in- 
vestor’s capacity to absorb. 

In the second place, it has been the 
custom to issue a large block of Bonds 
only every four to six months, and during 
the period between no Bonds are available 
through the banks to investors desiring to 
purchase. We all know what happens 
when several million bushels of wheat are 
thrown on to a market in a few days. The 
price flops, and overproduction may work 
the same with securities as with wheat, 
though history shows Farm Loan Bonds, 
even offered under such handicap, selling 
at a premium. It seems like the simplest 
kind of common sense to make Farm 
Loan Bonds available at all times on the 
market, so that the investor may purchase 
them when his money is loose. Few in- 
vestors will wait the pleasure of issuance 
of Bonds, thus losing considerable interest 
in the meantime. 

Thirdly, all Bonds have been offered 
for sale through an’exclusive syndicate of 
security houses, which has left a large 
number of bond houses entirely out of the 
sale. We all know that if one agency sells 
a certain automobile only, and enjoys ex- 
clusive rights on it, that it is not apt to 
boost the car sold by a competitor. In 
fact, the most popular cars are now sold 
under non-protective sales methods; that 
is, no agency enjoys an exclusive sales 
territory, and any agent may go into the 
other man’s territory and sell. This has 
quickened sales because it has increased 
personal initiative. 


‘Nothing in It” for Salesmen 


It is certain that the same plan would 
work to the benefit of the Farm Loan 
Bond sale. With every rated bond house 
in the country offering the securities, all 
bond salesmen would push the farmer’s 
bonds, whereas, at present not more than 
half a dozen bond houses sell the entire 
issue. Many investors have been turned 
to other securities, less desirable, by glib- 
tongued salesmen of competing houses. 
The actual terms and commission of sale 
work to the disadvantage of Farm Loan 
Bonds. Whereas all bonds offered today 
and for years — bear a 24% commis- 
sion to the seller, the Farm Loan 
allows only 1%, which means that even 
the houses —— exclusive sales rights 
do not push t nds so prtccree Bcy 
eagerly, as they do those of the railroad, 
Continued on page 52 
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Eventually Cooperation Will Win 


HERE is rejoicing in the ranks of the grain trade, and in 

countless other related businesses, over the misfortunes of 
the United States Grain Growers. Certainly, the failure of the 
organization to accomplish anything but a quarter-million- 
dollar deficit fulfils their worst prophecies. 

It is too soon, we think, to bury the corpse. The Grain 
Growers is in the hands of friendly creditors, who have par- 
ticularly strong reasons for wanting to make the concern go. 
The treatment is being completely changed, and the patient 
may yet recover. 

Meantime, the great Northwest is steadily expanding its 100 
yer cent pooling territory, 
and is selling wheat success- 
fully without fuss or flurry 


Business Is Cheerful 


Q. Why do you say that? Haven’t all American citizens the 
right to quit work, if they please? 

A. No. 

Q. Who do you mean can’t? 

A. Soldiers and sailors. 

(). But you would not put locomotive engineers or other -work- 
men in the same class, and forbid them to strike? 

A. No, soldiers and sailors can neither strike nor quit. Rail- 
road men and miners should be put in the next class. 

Q. What is that? 

A. Those who can quit, but can’t strike. 

Q. Who are they? 

A. Police—firemen—post-office employees. 

Q. In other words, if the 
engineer or miner did not 
like the wages or working 
conditions, all he could do 





and apparently without great 
opposition from grain men. 
Mixing our figures of speech 
a little, the well tail may vet 
wag the sick dog. 





Radio Securities 


T seems as if we and other 

farm papers should not 
have to continually wafn 
farmers against buying this 
or that “security.”” Farmers 
have sense and their wives 
generally more. Why will 
they keep on sinking hard- 
earned money in wildcat 


would be to get out and 
make room for somebody not 
so particular? 

A. Exactly so. 

Q. Is that fair? 

A. Certainly, if he unde#- 
stood the conditions of the 
job when he took it. 

Q. How far would you carry 
that system? 

A. Just that far—no fur- 
ther. Railroad men and 
miners—transportation and 
production of fuel, both essen- 
tial to the public welfare. 

Q. You would not include 








‘investments’ that any 


any other lines of work— 
trolley employees, or lumber- 








banker would hoot at? 
Just now, besides the 
ordinary run of dry oil wells 











men, or oil men? 
A. No, nor silk stocking 
workers nor automobile 





and imaginary mines and 
unplanted orchards, there is 
quite a drive on radio stocks. 
“Get in the radio game and 
make a million.” “Huge 











builders, nor anybody except 
those two classes. The others 
should have the right to ~~ 
strike all they please, if they 
do it peaceably. But not 








profits on radio supplies.” 
“Unlimited demand.’’ And 
other assorted lies. 

Take the Farm Journal’s 
advice and don’t buy radio securities without consulting the 
Editor or your own bank. Right here’ we save you from fifty 
dellars to a thousand. 


Hold Your Tongue Until Morning 


T is not only the children who get home from a trip or a visit 
after bedtime who. are tired and cross. Be patient with 
them, and check up on yourself and wife. (Or yourself and hus- 
band, as may be.) When do your own little quarrels and mean 
remarks and hot answers happen? In the clear frosty air of the 
autumn morning, or the warm sunny gold of the afternoon? 
Not likely. It is when you, too, are tired and sleepy, your 
temper a little frayed from the day’s work, your nerves reacting 


The business man: ‘‘ Keep 
something that 


from the strain of entertaining “company” for the evening, 


your blood full of the poisons of weariness. 
There is an old and very true saying, especially adapted 
for use after ten o’clock, P.M. “Men are but children of a 


larger growth.” 
“Involuntary Servitude” 


Question: I see the Locomotive Engineers say that to tie men 
to their jobs against their will and compel them to work under 
threat of imprisonment is involuntary servitude of the worst 
type. Is that true? 

Answer: No. Involuntary fiddlesticks. 


a-going, boys; I think I see miners nor railroad men. 
looks like land” Q. Do you think we will 
have such a law? 
A.* We will if we have as much sense as we think we have. 


In Good Company 


HERE are fifty-one countries now full members of the 

League of Nations. The only countries not members are: 
Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Ecuador, Germany, Hungary, Iceland, 
Mexico, Russia, Turkey, and the United States. 


Farm Bloc Demicans and Republocrats 


HAT are you going to do about reelecting Farm Bloe’ 

Representatives and Senators next month? If you have none_— 
in your district, would it not be possible to send a new recfuit 
for the Bloc to Washington? 

We have great respect for the Republican party and con- 
siderable for the Democrats. Neither is as bad as the other 
side says it is. But we can not get™it out of our head that, this 
year, the thing for farmers and their wives to do is to shut ~ 
their eyes to party names and vote for the -man who will vote | 
with the Bloc on legislation affecting agriculture. 

This advice is just plain poison to party leaders, but party ~ 
leaders are not, as a rule, up against 80-cent wheat and no rail — 
road cars to ship it in. Nor are they paying 10 per cent or | 

12 per cent on notes that have to be renewed at the bank | 
every three months. Party leaders may mean well, but they — 
just don’t understand. 
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Southern California and 
SSH By Walter Andrews 


A ribald story, probably invented 
by some jealous Easterner, asserts 
that when a California baby learns 


to talk, his first two words are ‘‘Mama”’ and “‘Unusual.’’ It 
isn’t so. But it is a fact that a really enthusiastic ‘‘native 
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son’’ of California can hardly get himself believed any 
more when he discourses on the wonders of his state, and 
particularly on its climate. It is a pity, too, for the state is 
quite wonderful enough to make exaggeration unneces- 


Y advice to all those who have the 

California fever, is to live in Cali- 

fornia at least six months before 
deciding on anything whatever. Keep the 
old farm back home, and simply visit the 
place of your dreams—with your mind 
and your eyes open. Talk with the 
natives, look around, ask questions, buy 
nothing, have a good time—and then see 
how you feel at the end of six months. 
Perhaps you'll want to stay longer, per- 
haps you won’t. Anyhow, you will have 
a better idea of whether or not California 
is the place for you. 

“Perpetual sunshine” has 
such a delightful, sound in a 
fellow’s ears! After he has it 
for awhile, though, he some- 
times finds that he does not 
like it quite so well as he ex- 
pected. The constant glare 
hurts his eyes and makes 
him squint or fall back on 
colored glasses, and in time 
it often gets on his nerves in 
a subtle way hard to explain. 
Lhave met people who could 
not_stand it long; and I have 
met others who can not get 
too much of it. 

It is truly delightful to get 
up day after day and find the 
sun right on the job, and to 
make picnic plans knowing 
that the weather will be per- 
fect. After weeks of this, 
however, it gets a_ little 
monotonous to some natures, 
and perhaps you find your- 
self longing for a gentle rain to lay the 
dust, or a cloudy day to rest your tired eyes, 
or something different just for a change. 
Alas, we mortals are never quite satisfied! 


Telling the Truth 


Some one has flippantly said that Cali- 
fornia has the “biggest liars and the small- 
est stoves’ of any state in the Union. Of 
course that is a sad_exaggeration. The 
true Californian does not—ahem!—pre- 
varicate. He does not need to. He just 
sits baek and lets the tourist and the 
newcomer do it. Listen to Mrs. Tourist 
writing back home: 

“Here I am in the land of flowers, 
sitting in the warm sun and eating oranges 
that I picked. Great country, this!” 

(Not a word-:about.cold nights and 
colder beds and heatless rooms. Not a 


‘ word of the chill that goes down her back 


if she happéns to move from the sun into 
the shade. That would spoil the story 
and lessen the effect back home!) 

And here is Mrs. Newcomer writing 
back to one of her old neighbors: 

“Oh, Mary, it’s wonderful out here— 
birds singingy sun shining, roses in bloom, 
while you are freezing bftk East. You 
ought to come out.” 

(Not a word about the three rainy 
days last week, nor the recent frost that 
nipped some of those roses and set the 
orange growers back $12,000,000.) 

Direct misstatements? No. But the 
effects produced are not exactly truths. 

California real estate circulars and 


Chamber of Commerce booklets do not 
prevaricate, either. But they are apt to 
dress up their facts a little, put the best 
foot forward, keep the game one out of 
sight, and thus create a too rosy general 
effect. For instance, on my desk as I 
write is a nice booklet issued by a pretty 
little city in Southern California. Here is 
one paragraph: 

“The summer mean (average) tempera- 
ture is about 64°; the winter mean about 
oo. 

You who get the booklet and read that 





Not a paradise, but as near perfection as any earthly spot 
can reasonably be expected to attain 


pretty statement are favorably impressed 
thereby. And it is the truth. But not 
quite all the truth. The effect produced 
on your mind is too rosy. Mean tempera- 
ture figures do not ‘prepare you for some 
days in summer when the thermometer 
goes close to 110° in the shade, nor for 
some winter days when the mercury drops 
to 30° or lower. All you think of are 
those ‘‘mean’’ figures. 


“Exceptional” Summer Weather 


Here is another booklet paragraph: “It is 
an exceptional summer day when the 
thermometer registers as much as 90°.” 
Which statement made me feel easy and 
comfortable till I found a : California 
friend who kept an accurate record of 
temperatures he had experienced the 
previous summer, and in it were a number 
of “over 100°” entries, one or two being 
very close to 110°. ‘Exceptional’? sum- 
mer days are common in California. 

“How do you Californians stand such 
weather?” I asked. 

“Those of us who can afford it have 
summer cottages or camps high up on the 
mountains, or down at the ocean Fieshes. 
Those who can not afford such things, lie 
around the house during the middle of 
the day if they possibly can. The nights 
are always cool, thank goodness. For- 
tunately, too, our dry heat does not pros- 
trate nor cause sunstroke.”’ 

Says another booklet: “Heavy wind- 
storms and cyclones are unknown.” 

Perhaps I do not know a “heavy”’ wind- 
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Its Climate 


sary. In this article Mr. Andrews, 
who is no stranger to most of Our 
Folks, tells some of the character- 


istics of the California climate that only a personal visit 
can discover—nothing is said about them in the railroad 
folders or the Chamber of Commerce booklets. If the more 
extreme boosters of California feel that their state is being 
slandered, we can only say that the truth never does 
damage. By the way, 17,705 of Our Folks live in California. 


storm when I see it, but that winter there 
was a seventy-mile wind-storm along the 
Southern California coast that did much 
damage. And inland I experienced several 
lesser blows that felled trees, telephone 
poles, ete., in exposed places; and I heard 
of other blows in other years that un- 
roofed houses and tore down chimneys in 
a few places. Unusual? Yes. Just as 
such things are unusual in St. Louis or 
Des Moines. As for cyclones, I do believe 
they are unknown in California. 

“Southern California is almost frost- 
less,” says a beautifully 
printed booklet. ‘Snow, hail 
and ice are shut off from this 
favored spot by the high 
mountain ranges to the 
eastward.” 

Almost frostless—but not 
quite.. In January, 1919, the 
thermometer in the orange 
belt fell as low as 26°, 27°, 
28° or 30° several times, and 
in a few less favored spots it 
dropped to 21°, 22° or 24° 
for a short time, and about 
15 per cent of the orange 
crop was frozen. I was there 
and saw it. In January, 
1922, temperatures of 20° 
were recorded at several 
stations in Los Angeles 
county, and everywhere ex- 
cept along the sea-coast 
they were below 30°. In 
1913 a real freeze did great 
damage to the orange crop, 
and in a few instances in- 
jured the orange trees. Most of the or- 
chargls recovered, however, in a few years, 
and such a freeze is really exceptional. 


Frost, Snow and Ice 


One day in February I saw it snow in 
that land of snowless repute, and the 
big flakes looked out of place falling on 
violets and roses in full bloom. The flakes 
melted almost as fast as they fell, and 
no damage was done. It was said to 
be the “eighth snowfall in forty years.” 
Two. old-timers told me of one winter 
when snow four inches deep obstructed 
the sidewalks for a day. 

Hail? I saw some myself, also in 
February—real chunks of ice larger than 
big peas. For a few moments our lawn 
was white with them. 

Ice? That winter there were at least 
a dozen mornings when I saw ice that had 
formed overnight on water-pails out- 
doors. And up on the mountains only a 
few miles away the snow lay several fect 
deep most of the winter, and when the 
wind blew from that direction it felt like 
a breath from the arctic regions. My wife 
remarked that at such times it was like 
living “at the bottom of an ice-cream 
freezer with the top off.” 

But fo return to the booklets. Here is 
a comforting sentence: “Thunder-storms 
are practically unknown.” Which re- 
minds me of a story told me by a lady 
who has lived in California many years. 

“The longer I live here,”’ she said, “the 

Continued on page 72 
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AY I make a suggestion? Since the 
Topics in Season page is for the 


best interests of the readers, why 
not tell them of the best belt lacing? I 
mean steel belt lacing, of course. It takes 
an hour to do a good job of lacing with 
whang on a wide belt, but a steel lace can 
be put on with a hammer in from three to 
five minutes. If you had a crew waiting 
at threshing, silo-filling or shredding or 
wood-sawing time, which would you 
choose? Lots of farmers are using metal 
lacing now. C. M.S. 


Just a word about roadside markets. 
You say that farmers have seen an oppor- 
tunity for selling their preducts in this 
way. I have forty acres of vineyard and 
about ten-acres of other fruits. Now I have 
been investigating and I find that out of 
fifty roadside stands, only fourteen are 
conducted by farmers. The rest are people 
that go to market every morning and buy 
their fruit, which may be a week or more 
old. Then they sting the motorist with 
this fruit. I know a good many of these 
stands personally. I live only eighteen 
miles from Los Angeles, and on the road I 
traverse there are just eleven roadside 
markets, and only one owned by a farmer. 
My intentions were to put up one myself, 
but I find there are too many. 

California. Ernest W. Fehlhaber. 


Winter pasture in Southern states is 
easily provided by planting oats, rye or 
rape in the fall. Oats generally prove best. 
This crop requires a fairly fertile soil that 
is capable of retaining moisture. An 
application of fertilizers will insure a 
better yield. There are a number of 
adapted varieties, among them being 
Fulghum, Appler, Burt, or One-Hundred 
Day, Winter Turf, or any of the different 
strains of the so-called Red Rust Proof 
variety. Winter Turf oats is a good 
variety for grazing. The other vatieties, 
which may also be utilized for pasturage, 
produce more grain. Seed should be 
sown on well-prepared soil at the rate of 
one and one-half to two bushels to the 
acre. Under average conditions the crop 
will be ready to graze three or four months 
after planting. 


When J. T. DeFossee moved from Iowa 
to Marion county, Mo., he took a straw 
spreader with him and spread straw on his 
winter wheat with good results. One of 
the neighbors, B. A. Vance, was soon 
converted so completely that he purchased 
and used a spreader, putting straw on 
both winter wheat and clover with good 
results. The spirit next moved W. A. 
Todd to rent DeFossee’s spreader, and to 
put straw on winter wheat and on ground 
to be used for corn. Then W. A. Todd and 
Joe Kroeger chipped in and bought a 
straw spreader with which they covered 
forty-five acres of wheat last fall. Who 
will furnish the next chapter in the history 
of straw twee be in Marion county? We 
invite doubtful Thomases to ask the above 

rsons whether it pays to put the straw 

yack on the land. 


‘Put it to them straight from the 
shoulder” says Edward ©. M. Richards, 
New York forester, after telling how he 
saw some farmers cutting up good white 
ash into firewood. “When I mentioned it 
they- were surprised that ash was of more 
value than soft maple, pin-oak or black- 
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gum. Ash is too valuable to use that way. 
In fact, few woods are so useful to farmers 
asash. They use it every day in the form 
of fork, hoe, rake and shovel handles. 
The plow-beam, the pole and woodwork 











Seed-corn can be hung with twine 


of wagons, often the singletrees, the wood- 
work of threshers, cultivators and other 
farm implements, and the wooden frame- 
work of the body of the auto are of ash. 
In the house the refrigerator, the kitchen 
cabinet, the butter-tubs, the churn, almost 
all of the bent-wood furniture, the ladder 





A man can make $100 a day at this job 
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rungs, the step-ladder, the inside frame- 
work of the piano, the broom-handles and 
other every-day articles are of ash in 
very many cases. It is perhaps the wood 
of woods for the farmer.” Thank you, 
Edward. 

The metal corn crib is not an experi- 
ment. It has been thoroughly tested out 
during the past five or six years. It is not 
high priced, but is as cheap as any crib, 
from a cost standpoint. It can be quickly 
and easily put up and makes a very good- 
looking building when finished. 





Five Bushels More 
Corn per Acre 


F every farmer would pick seed-corn in 
the field from the best hills before frost, 
dry it well and store it in a safe place for 
the winter, the average yield would be 
boosted five bughels an acre. ‘Tests show 
ga this estimate is not too léw. 
om seed-corn, take ears that. are 
well dented, and that ‘hang down. Cobs 
should be well filled. Pick ears with tips 
nearly as large as the butts. The ears 
should not have more than sixteen or 
eighteen rows of kernels, and should noi 
be high or low on the stalk. Don’t pick 
from a weak or fallen stalk. Pick 100 ears 
for every acre to be planted next year. 

The first step after picking good seed- 
corn is to dry it thoroughly. One reason 
seed-corn doesn’t grow properly, is be- 
cause of failure to dry it rapidly and thor- 
oughly after it is gathered. When first 
gathered, corn often contains from 20 to 
25 per cent of moisture and may be greatly 
injured within a day if allowed to heat or 
freeze. 

Store the seed in a dry place where 
there is a free circulation of air. If the 
weather is very cool or damp it is best to 
put the ears in a room which is heated for 
at least a part of the day, so that they 
may dry out rapidly. They should never 
be piled together, but should be placed so 
that they do not touch one another. 

A good way to arrange the ears is to 
string them with a binder twine, tying 
each ear around the middle and putting 
as many ears on a string as are convenient 
to handle. The strings of ears are then 
hung in a loft or shed. 

Another way is to make wire hangers 
by cutting apart wire fencing, as shown in 
the illustration. Bend up the cross stays 
and stick an ear on each one. Many 
special kinds of racks or frames are used, 
but these, while convenient, are not neces- 
sary. Any arrangement will be satisfac- 
tory, provided it dries the ears thoroughly 
and rapidly. 

After the seed is thoroughly dried, 
ag 4 either be left as it is then arranged, 

r be stored in bulk. However kept, it 
at not be allowed to freeze nor to 
absorb “. , cess of moisture during the 
winter. , although dry, will absorb 
much Bene from damp air. 

If destructive insects appear, they may 
be killed by placing carbon bisulphide in 
an open dish and setting it above the corn 
in a practically air-tight room, bin or box. 
A pound of this material is required for a 
room or bin that measures ten feet each 
way, or for 1,000 cubic feet of space. 
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From a recent 
letter: 
“I, as a mother, 
strongly recommend 
Fels-Naptha for aff 
babies’ things. It 
1 stai 























! he « 
do not irritate Baby's 
tender skin.” 





“With 





J) hat ts his health worth: 


Doctors agree clean clothes have almost as much to 
do with Baby’s health as the quality of his food, or the 
temperature of his. bath. By “clean clothes” is meant 
clothes that not only look clean, but which are clean, 
through and through each tiny thread. Fels-Naptha 
cleans clothes that way! 

The naptha loosens all dirt and stains tor the sudsy 
water to flush away, then vanishes completely—leaving 
the little baby-things fluffy, soft and soothing, with that 

q clean-clothes smell. Fels-Naptha does all laundry work 
—_ just as quickly, safely, thoroughly and _ hygienically. 
4 Directions inside the wrapper. 
Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap 
- | and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of 
. | splendid soap and real naptha in a way that brings out the 
a | best in these two great cleaners—a way that has never 
been successfully imitated! Wet the clothes, soap them, 
roll and soak them, rub the extra-soiled parts, then rinse. 
It’s just that easy. 





the smell 
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"ese 
A full-color art print 8 x 14 inches, of this beautiful baby er 


picture, free from advertising and suitable for framing, will be The original and genuine naptha 
sent with a sample of Fels-Naptha for ten cents in stamps, to soap, in the red-and-green wrapper 
cover cost of mailing. Write Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 
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Faith in God 





A call to mankind to pause and reflect on the nature of God—His wisdom, power;and_ 
infinite knowledge of the human heart; the tenth of the series of sermons by famous preachers 


Text: Romans 11: 83 


OD is a spirit infinitely perfect. 

He is the Supreme Spirit. A 

spirit is an immaterial being, pos- 
sessed of intelligence and freedom. Our 
own souls by their faculties of intelligence 
and free will reveal their spiritual lineage, 
being made in the image and likeness of 
our Father in Heaven. 

The angels, too, are spiritual beings 
possessed of a high intelligence. But God 
is.supreme above all created spirits. His 
iaieliiaense, power, holiness and justice are 
all without limit, without imperfection. 

Many theories have been advanced as 
to the relations of God with His world. 
There are two views widely accepted, 
radically opposed to each other, and 
equally mistaken... The first of these 
philosophies makes God the same as the 
universe, makes of Him a world-soul. In 
this view the whole process of evolution is 
simply a progressive manifestation of the 
divine nature, and human geniuses are 
the most complete revelation of the divine 
soul of things. This is what is known as 
pantheism. 


God as an “Absentee Landlord” 


At the opposite pole from pantheism is the 
view which regards God in His relations 
to the universe as a sort of absentee land- 
lord. It considers that the universe has 
been created by Almighty God, that its 
wonderful harmony and design are prod- 
ucts of infinite intelligence, but that the 
Creator when He completed the vast 
machinery of the universe and set it in 
motion, withdrew to some distant sphere 
whence He views the work of His hands 
with idle curiosity, but without any actual 
interest. 

The former view, mistaken as it is, 
emphasizes the truth of the immanence of 
God in His creation: the latter emphasizes 
the truth of God’s infinite superiority to 
His creation. The error in both cases 
comes, as it does in practically all false 
theories, from an over-emphasis of 
half-truths. According to Christian 
faith, God is indeed by nature infi- 
nitely superior to created things. For, 
“As far as the heavens are above 
the earth, so far are God’s ways 
above our ways, and God’s thoughts 
above our thoughts.” 


God’s Interest in All Things 


But, on the other hand, it is also true 
that by His power and His love, God 
is infinitely near to His creation. Not 
a breath of wind stirs a leaf or a 
flower, not a thought is conceived in 
the mind of man without God’s co- 
operation. God is immanent in the 
universe by His power and love, but 
infinitely transcends it by His nature. 
God is infinite in all His perfections 
and peat Spe oh’! is mysterious. 
Certain minds rebel at the mysteries 
of religion, refusing to see that a God 
whose activities could be understood 
by man’s limited intelligence would 
not be God at all. He would be a 
creature made in the likeness of man. 


Faith Admits Mental Limits 


Men without faith find fault. with 
the wisdom of God’s government. 
When a great catastrophe like the 
European war occurs, they question 
God’s wisdom. They see a hun 

seeds scattered abroad for every one 
that germinates, and they see many 





By Rev. Edwin Fe, . O'Hara 


and ten; they protest that there can 
be no divine intelligence guiding a uni- 
verse so wasteful and cruel. 

These men fail to see that there can be 
a larger scheme of things than their mind- 
has grasped, in which the details of human 
history may find a perfect setting. Re- 


No more suitable person to { 
contribute this tenth sermon 
in The Farm Journal series 
could be found than Dr. O’ Hara. 
He is director of the Rural Life 
Bureau of the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Council, lives in 
Oregon, and is familiar with 
all phases of rural life and rural 
problems. His sermon goes to 
the very foundations of relig- 
ion, which is and must always 
be based on “‘the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.”’ 





ligious faith, on the other hand, professes 
its confidence in the infinite intelligence of 
God, and humbly acknowledges that human 
reason has no claim to comprehend the 
designs of the infinite mind; that, indeed, 
the only God whom we can reasonably 
adore is one before whom the intelligence 
of the greatest human genius is infinitely 
less than that of the youngest infant in 
the presence of the greatest genius. The 
man of faith cries out with the Apostle, 
“Oh, the depth and riches of the wisdom 
and the knowledge of God, how incompre- 
hensible are His judgments, and how 
unsearchable are His ways!”’ 

The glory and power and beauty of the 
Creator are written on the face of created 


things. A study of the order and sym- 

metry of the visible world leads the 

mind to adore the goodness and beauty 
and intelligence of the invisible Creator. 
But so enamored have some become of the 
order in the world of nature that they have 
made it their God. They have turned 
their telescope to the starry firmament and 
their microscopes to discover the world 
invisible to the naked eye, and everywhere 
they find order and harmony and sym- 
metry, and they make unto themselves an 
idol which they place upon a pedestal and 
falling down they adore, saying, ‘Great is 
the uniformity of nature.” They become 
idolators, worshiping a creature of God 
instead of the Creator Himself. 


The Denial of Miracles 


So intensely do they worship the uni- 
formity of nature that they deny that 
God can alter it. Miracles are impossible, 
they say, because the laws of nature are 
uniform. Not only do they hold miracles 
impossible today, but the same reasoning 
leads them to deny the miracles of the 
Bible. They approach the sacred text 
with this fallacious principle of criticism, 
and eliminate every passage that recounts 
the miracles of our Lord. No more un- 
scientific procedure could be indulged in; 
but neither science nor logic matters to 
the blind votaries of the uniform. laws of 
nature. Like the worshipers of Diana of 
Ephesus, when their idol is called into 
question they have no answer but to 
raise their voices in noisy tumult: “Great 
is natural law, great is the uniformity of 
nature!’ The fact is that the denial of 
the possibility of miracles is utterly foolish 
and unfounded ¢f God exists. And only “a 
fool hath said within his heart ‘there ts no 
God!’ ” 

There is no truth of religion more vital 
than the doctrine of God’s all-pervading 
presence. The human soul can not escape 
it. “If I aseend into heaven, Thou art 
there, if I descend into hell, Thou art 
present, if I take my wings early in 
the morning and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea; even there also 
shall Thy hand lead me.” 


The Creator’s Presence 
Everywhere 


God is present and beholds us at every 
moment of our lives. He sees our in- 
most thoughts and knows the desires 
of our hearts better than we know 
them ourselves. His presence should 











THE PLOWMAN 
By Paisley Turner 


Plowman, 
As you turn sod, 
You are worker 
With mighty God. 


Think not 
Such task lowly; 
Ground He made 
Still is holy. 











be a source of spiritual strength to us 
We all know good souls who have a 
keen realization of God’s presence in 
their daily life. They seem to walk 
as if their hand were placed in God’s 
and their feet directed in the ways of 
On the other hand, there are 
those who give no thought to God’s 
presence from one end of the year to 
the other, who are so immersed in 
material cares and pleasures that their 
eyes are heavy to spiritual realities, 
and their ears are dead to the voice 
of God. 
Our age needs more faith, not merely 
a profession of belief in God, but a 
sense of God’s peg in daily life. 
“TI do believe, O Lord help Thou my 
unbelief!’ was the cry of the Apostle, 
which should be reechoed by the 
modern world until by the grace of 
God the scales drop from its eyes 
and it can ae through the dust 
of temporal solicitudes the Son of 
justice and mercy making glorious the 
rizon of human hopes. 














children born into the world for every 
one that attains to threescore years 














For 120 years 
du Pont 











INCE the nation’s founding, War, terrible but 

inexorable, has five times’ visited the land — 

- and five times has the du Pont Company proved 

a dependable source of strength in the country’s 

time of danger—ready with sufficient explosives 
to meet the needs of the nation’s defenders. 


* * * 


| 'HE story of du Pont’s service to the country is an in- 
spiring one. For since its earliest days, the country’s 


means of defense has been among the most important of - 


this Company’s service. 


And rightly so, for since 1802, when’at Thomas Jefferson’s 
invitation, E. I. du Pont de Nemours set up on the Brandy- 
wine River the first powder mill in America, du Ponts have 
been powder-makers to the United States Government. 


The history of the du Pont Company is a story that is in- 
separably interwoven with the nation’s history—a story 
that ranges through the century from Perry’s jubilant “We 
have met the enemy and they ate ours,” to Pershing’s rev- 
erent “Lafayette, we are here”—a story in which “Old 
Zach” Taylor across the Rio Grande, Grant before Vicks- 
burg and Dewey at Manila Bay are heroie figures—a story 
of work and research always with the thought in mind 
that when America was forced to fight, she might have at 
her hand the best explosives and munitions science knew, 
and in the ever-increasing quantities that she needed. 


There is, indeed, no finer illustration of du Pont’s service 
and efficiency than in the records of the last war. Starting 
in 1914 with a capacity of only 12,000,000 pounds of smoke- 
less powder a year, it increased its volume until it was 
producing 440,000,000 pounds a year, supplying 40% of the 
Allies’ explosives, and at the same time voluntarily reduced 
its price in the course of three years from $1 a pound to 


less than 50c! 
* % a 


yes great as the du Pont Company’s services to the 
country have been in times of war, those are only the 
occasional services, for, happily, war comes but rarely. And 
it is the unsung services of the du Pont organization in 
times of peace that are truly remarkable. 


The du Pont Company has been one of the leaders in the 
application of chemistry to the country’s industries—one 
of the leaders in developing the most remarkable figure of 
the twentieth century—the Chemical Engineer. 


Since its earliest beginnings, the du Pont Company has been 
building upon the foundations of chemistry. Not only was 
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Chemical Engineers 
have contributed to the 


country’s safety in 
_ times of war! 


E. IL. du Pont de Nemours himself a chemist, "who had 
studied with the celebrated Lavoisier in Paris, but the 
manufacture of explosives was then and is now one of the 
industries that most require the services of the chemist. 


As explosives increased in complexity and called for in- 
creasing chemical knowledge, the du Pont Company, little 
by little gathered to itself many of the keenest minds in 
the science and built up one of the finest chemical staffs 
in America, a staff not only of research chemists, but of 
men who knew manufacturing as well as the science of 
chemistry—men who were Chemical Engineers. 


Now, the Chemical Engineer is a rare mingling of abilities. 
He is a chemist who can take the discoveries made on the 
experimental scale of the laboratories and put them into 
production on the larger scale of commerce. He is the 
man who has brought to the doors of ‘industry new sub- 
stances, new uSes for long-used substances, uses for products 
that once were waste, and processes that cut the cost of 
manufacturing and made possible the century’s wonderful 
strides in commerce, 


And the du Pont Company’s assistance in developing the 
Chemical Engineer and introducing him into his rightful 
place in American industry is not the least of the du Pont 
Company’s services to the-country. 


* * * 


But yet another service has come through the Chemical 
Engineer—the family of du Pont products that carry 
the du Pont Oval. There is Fabrikoid for upholstery, 
luggage and bindings of books, not to mention half a 
hundred other uses—there is Pyralin from which toilet- 
ware for your wife’s dressing table is made and many other 
articles—there are paints, varnishes, enamels, lacquers— 
there are dyes—there are many chemicals that America’s 
industries must have—seemingly non-related, yet all of 
them the legitimate children of a manufacturer of explo- 
sives, for the basic materials or processes that go to the 
making of each of them are similar to those that du Pont 
Chemical Engineers use in the making of explosives—and 
it is only through the manufacture of such products as 
Fabrikoid and Pyralin and dyestuffs in times of peace that 
the du Pont Company can be sure of being prepared for 
its larger service—that of insuring means for the nation’s 
defense in times of war. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published 
that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. 





Wilmington, Del, 
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HERE are twenty-nine states in 
which fall planting of orchards is a 
safe practise. Following are letters 


from horticulturists at the state colleges 
in the fall planting states: 


Alabama: Trees can be planted any 
time during the dormant season, but prob- 
ably November and December are pre- 
ferred. G. C. Starcher. 


Arizona: In the lower valleys early 
winter planting is recommended. We find 
by planting at this time that the root 
growth has started and the tree is prac- 
tically established by the time the buds 
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Plant Your Orchard This Fall 


Fall planting is a safe practise in the majority of the states, 
including some of the leading fruit sections 


fall planting would be preferable. We 
have very little trouble from winter injury 
in our fall planting work, except in the 
highest altitudes. E. C. Auchter. 


Michigan: We recommend the fall 
planting of hardy fruit trees such as apples, 
European plums and pears, although very 
few orchards even of these fruits are com- 
monly planted in the fall in this section. 
This is largely due to the fact that the 
fruit trees do not drop their leaves and 
mature in many seasons until almost the 
time when the ground becomes frogen. 
We would not advise the planting’ of 
small fruits in the fall, particularly 
strawberries. Practically all of our 








burst in the spring. For elevations 


fruits, therefore, are set in the 
spring. C. P. Halligan. 


Mississippi: Fall planting of fruit 
trees and small fruits is practised in 
this state, especially in the Black 
Belt and Delta regions. In the sandy 
lands the planting in spring is done 
to some extent and is considered 
successful. J.C. CU Price. 


Missouri: An extension series of 
experiments in this state shows that 
fall planting is to be recommended 
more highly than spring planting. 
Fall planted trees usually make more 
growth their first summer in the 
orchard and there is much less dan- 
ger of their dying out because of 
drought. V.’R. Gardner. 


” New Jersey: Most standard fruit 
« trees can be fall planted successfully 








above 4,000 feet, however, we would 
recommend early spring planting. 
A. F, Kinnison. 


Arkansas: We advise fall planting 
in this state, since conditions are 
usually such here that we get very 
excellent results from this practise. 
In fact, we do some planting here, all 
winter. J. R. Cooper. 


Delaware: In Delaware, for all 
fruit trees in general, we recommend 
fall planting. Cherries, grapes and 
strawberries, however, seem to do better 
with spring planting. L. R. Detjen. 


Georgia: We find that fall and winter 
—— is desirable for practically all the 
ruit and nut trees grown in this state. 
The winters are mild and trees set in late 
fall and winter will callous over the cut 
surfaces of roots by spring and start 
growth promptly. it trees can be set 
in the early spring in this state with fairly 
good results, but late fall plantings are 
better. H. P. Stuckey. 


Kentucky: This station advocates the 
planting of practically all fruit. trees and 
small fruits in the fall. We warn pro- 
spective go any that peach-tree planting 
in the fall, when a severe winter follows, is 
not so likely to be successful as spring 
planting, and therefore, spring planting 
with the ch is somewhat safer than 
fall planting. We also adyocate the 
spring pee. of strawberries rather 
than fall planting. C. W. Mathews. 


Maryland: In most parts of the state, 
especially those at the highest altitudes, 
either fall or spring planting is quite 
satisfactory. If spring planting is done 
early, about March 1, it probably would 
be better, as a general rule. If spring 
planting is delayed until April, I am sure 





Fig. 3. Result of planting crotchy tree 


in Southern New Jersey if mature trees 
are used and the work is done at the 


. proper time. In the northern part of the 


state we favor spring’ planting, at least for 
peaches, and in seasons when other fruit 
stocks mature late and the winter is un- 
favorable, spring planting may be best for 
other fruits. Fall planting for cherries is 
always advised. There may be instances 
also where spring planting of peach trees is 
desirable even in Southern New Jersey. 
Much depends upon the maturity of the 
trees and the condition of the soil and the 
weather. Fall planting of gooseberries 
and currants should generally prove satis- 
factory, while spring planting of raspber- 
ries is often preferred. Even raspberries, 
however, should be set very early in spring, 
in order to-secure good growth. Very 
late spring planting of any of the fruits 
is not satisfactory and might not give as 

ood results as fall planting. In North 

ersey, where there is more danger of 
pepatiry or 4 frost, fall planting in general 
is not likely to be so successful. 

In short, the time to plant depends on 
the kind of fruit and the locality in which 
it is to be planted. Don’t forget these 
two precautions in fall planting, though: 
Never set trees in soil so wet and sticky 
that it packs into lumps and clods, and 
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don’t fail to pack dry soil firmly around the 
roots. Air spaces left around the roots 
either because the soil is too wet and 
lumpy or too dry-are pretty sure to cause 
trees to die. M. A. Blake. 


North Carolina: We advise fall planting 
of fruit trees and small fruit plants in this 
state anywhere outside of the mountains, 
where conditions are very similar to those 
which exist at the North, In order to be 
able to plant in the fall, however, it is 
usually best to secure stock for planting 
from northern nurseries since it is dug 

Continued on page 54 





Flowers Early and Late 
By Anne K. Robinson 


HEN giving the flower-beds their 
winter dressing, put in a few peren- 
nials and have something dependable for 
next summer. Early peonies burst into 
glorious bloom in May, and the medium 
and late strains extend their period over « 
month. Tradescantia is a very satis- 
factory flower; it blooms by Decoration 
Day and opens its pretty eyes every 
morning, all summer; even as late as 
September a few blossoms will be out. 
A rose hedge makes a good dividing 
fence; or, if you already have a wire 


fence, train a pink rambler on it, and you 


will have the daintiest decoration to be 
had. Then there are the shrub and pillar 
roses, as well as the Wichuraiana, which is 
good for terraces. 


Have the different lilies, the fragrant - 


Easter lily and the drooping bell-like 
varieties, and the magic lily, that sends 
up its foliage in early spring, to die down 
in July. The flower spikes appear in a 
month or so, crowned with clusters of 
sweet smelling blooms. I use the exquisite 
lily-of-the-valley to fill in between rose 
bushes, or other shrubbery; its heavy 
foliage makes it very good for this. The 
sweet orris, belonging to the iris family, is 
a handsome flower, possessing the most 
delicious perfume. The whole family is 
handsome, for that matter, although 
lacking the rare fragrance of the orris. It 
is the root of this plant that is used in 
making sachet powder. 

Perennials blooming through the sum- 
mer months are the sweet-william, spirea 
candytuft, canterbury-bells, bluebells and 
the dear old bleeding-heart. Later bloom- 
ing plants are the hollyhock and the 
chrysanthemum. If planted in a pro- 
tected location, these will furnish abun- 
dant bloom during September and October, 
until frost puts an end to their beauty. 

I am never without a few clumps of the 
wild violets, or Johnnies. They are so 
easy to get and their cheerful little blos- 
soms are out so early, I count them among 
my best friends; even after their bloom- 
ing, the foliage is useful as a fill-in. Ferns 
are as plentiful and are a blessing for the 
shady corner where nothing else will 
grow; or, if planted along a stone wall, 
they will do splendidly. 

I always have my perennial border 
beds wide enough to allow for such gay 
flowers as poppies, zinnias and nasturtiums 
at the front. Climbing nasturtiums, I 
throw up over peony stalks; or if I need a 
low spreading flower I use portulaca. 


These fill the breach between the blooming 
of the perennials, and furnish a succession 
of beauty crops that is satisfying. 
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3-Point Superiority 


- The Famous Diamond-Grid— 
the diagonally braced frame of a 
Philco plate. Built like a nen 
Can’t buckle—can’t warp—can 
short-circuit. Double latticed A 
lock active material (power-pro- 
ducing chemical) on the plates. 
Longer life. Higher efficiency. 


2. The.Philco Slotted Rubber 
Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard 
rubber. Retains the solids on the 
plates but gives free passage to the 
current and electrolyte. Prevents 
plate disintegration. Prolongs bat- 
tery life 41 per cent. 


3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- 

Woed Separator—made only from 
giant trees 1000 years old; quarter- 
sawed to produce alternating hard 
and soft grains. Hard grains for 
perfect insulation of plates. Soft 
grains for perfect circulation of 
acid and current—dquick delivery 
of power. Another big reason why 
Philco is the battery for your car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
of better battery service. Over 
stations—all over the United States. 


Cranking a car— 


£000 
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“No business for a lady”’ 


—or aman either for that matter. And in tight places—on 
lonely roads or traffic-jammed streets—safety itself demands 
the never-failing, dependable power of a Philco Battery. 


That’s why thousands of motorists today are replacing the 
ordinary batteries that ‘‘came with their cars,’’ with long-life, 
power-packed Philco Batteries. 


The Philco Battery is chock full of pent-up power, fairly 
itching to crank the stiffest engine; to place a hot, fat spark on 
the tip of each plug; to project a flood of white light through 
the lamps; to put the voice of authority in the horn. 


Then why worry along with just an ordinary battery? Put 
a long-life Philco in your car NOW and avoid needless trouble 
and expense. Its first cost will be no more—and you'll be 
amazed how much less it costs you per month of service. 


The Philco Slotted-Retainer Battery, with its famous’ diamond-grid 
plates, is guaranteed for two years—both by maker and dealer. But Philco 
Batteries usually far outlast their guarantees. 


Philco Battery Service Stations specialize in long-life for batteries. No 
matter what make of battery is now in your car, a Philco Battery Man will 
help you keep it going, for the longest possible time. 


RADIO DEALERS—Philco Drynamic Radio ‘‘A’”’ and “B’’ Batteries let you into 
the battery business on a package-goods basis, because they are shipped to you 
CHARGED BUT ABSOLUTELY DRY. To make ready for use, just add con- 
veniently bottled Philco electrolyte. No charging equipment. No acid sloppage. 
No batteries going bad in stock. Your customers are SURE to get. fresh, full- 
powered batteries. Wire or write for details. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


The famous Philco Slotted-Retainer Battery iz the Standard for electric passenger cars and trucks, 
mine locomotives and other high-powered, heavy-duty battery service. 








SLOTTED@RETAINER 
BATTERIES 


with the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plates 
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You’ll grin too! 


when you think of the time you’re 
saving, now that you can use the 





You change the blades (when you have 

to) and not the bar. Each blade is 

instantly removable and without taking 
the bar out of the machine. Yet 
each is locked in place tighter 
than any riveted bar. It can’t 
come loose. 


The bar won’t break or buckle. It’s 
built up on the truss principle—and 
welded into one rigid unit. There 
are no rivets. Even the drop-forged 
steel head is welded to the bar. 
There’s nothing to rattle loose. 


You save your time and trouble. 
No lost time in the field. Every day 
a full day’s work. You can slip in 
a set of sharp blades each night and 
start right each morning. You grind 
the A-M-F Blades out of the bar 
—it’s so much easier. 


You've seen it at the State Fairs. 
Keen farmers everywhere have 
tried it out and know it’s the best 
thing ever. 
You’ll save money because you’ ll 
only need one bar and some spare 


blades. See it at your dealer’s— 
or write us. 


American Machine 
& Foundry Company 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Long continued trials by State Exper- 
iment Stations have proven -beyond 
doubt that 


Nitrate of Soda 


is a very profitable form of Nitrogen 
for use in TOBACCO fertilization. 
My own demonstrations under farm 
conditions have added to this proof. 
Send for my FREE BULLETIN, 
“More and Better Tobacco.” 


Dr. William S. Myers; Director 
25 Madison Avenue New York 














“WE NEED MORE MEN $2,030 Big Pretes 
you free and show how to make big Dea ae ie 
your own . DePries av .00 a week 
all year. made $165.00 in a2 Any good aver- 

do as well he warks ily. "a 
can do as or head 


‘our 
ages $6.00 per 
The Fyr-Fyter Co.,1016 
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F you want to have good apples, begin 

barreling them while they are still on 

the trees. No amount of good care in 
barreling will make up for lack of care in 
picking, or picking at the wrong time. 

Apples are not ready to be picked when 
they cling so tightly that spurs are broken 
from the trees. Neither is the color of 
apples which eventrfally turn red a reliable 
index, since the intensity of the color 
depends on the cloudiness or brightness 
of the weather. A good indication of 
maturity is a ground color which, when 
the fruit is ready for picking, should be 
turning from clear green to a whitish 
green or greenish yellow. 

Yellow, green, and russet varieties of 
apples are generally ready to pick when 
they have reachéd their proper size and 
the stems separate readily from the spurs. 
In picking apples, the stems should be 





Good apples, well packed, sell for a good price. Poor apples, poorly packed, 


apron. While work can be done rather 
rapidly with this table, the fruit often 
crowds past the sorters faster than they 
can handle it. 

The canvas or burlap table is made by 
stretching the cloth over a rectangular 
frame. This type of table is fitted for 
running the fruit from the apron into the 
barrel. The apples must be sorted by hand 
into baskets. ‘The most common practise 
in barreling is to separate the fruit into 
two standard sizes. The first size includes 
apples from two and one-quarter to two 
and one-half inches, and the second two 
and one-half inches or larger. 

The apple grower must get a grading , 
machine, which has a big enough capacity 
to handle his crop, and one that can be 
operated most economically. Look for 
one of ‘simple design, not: requiring too 
much adjustment and not apt to bruise 





go begging. Handle your apples like eggs 


separated from the spurs either by giving 
the fruit a slight rotating motion combined 
with a sharp upward twist, or by pressing 
with the thumb or forefinger at the joint 
of the stem and spur. 

In picking use. both sacks and baskets. 
The baskets are handy for gathering fruit 
near the ground, while the sacks can be 
used for ladder work. Some folks think 
there is more danger of bruising the fruit 
when sacks are used. In emptying either 
basket or sack, avoid dropping the fruit. 
If a basket: is used, it should be lowered to 
the bottom of the lug box or other recep- 
tacle and emptied gently. There is a 
certain type of sack with a drop bottom, 
so that the fruit can be emptied without 
bruising it. 


Step-Ladders for Small Trees 


Step-ladders are especially good for work 
in small trees and for picking from the 
lower branches of larger trees. The good 
types are wide and flaring at the bottom, 
narrow at the top, and supported with 
but one prop. 

In small orchards apples are usually 
packed right out in the open, but in large 
orchards and in sections where the weather 
is bad, fruit is often packed in central 
houses, tents or sheds. The use of packin 
houses is increasing. The houses affor 
shelter for a sup ‘ of unpacked fruit 
which can be handled during bad weather. 
If there is a packing house there is also a 
better opportunity to put in sizing ma- 
chinery and other labor-saving devices. 


Use of Sorting Tables 


Two t of grading or sorting tables are 
used—the apron table and the canvas or 
burlap table. The bed of the apron table 
is slatted, so that the trash can fall through, 
and is inclined, so that the fruit as it is 
proto rolls to the lower end, where it is 
owered into the barrel by means of an 


the fruit. The life of a machine, and the 
various methods of feeding fruit to the 
machine, should be studied carefully. 
Upon all these things depend the total 
daily output and, consequently, the cost 
of operation. Only small machines can be 
operated by hand power. Some of the 
simplest types have a capacity of perhaps 
100 barrels a day. In most cases, how- 
ever, the gasoline engine or electric motor 
is preferable. 

The passing of apple-grading laws is 
comparatively recent. The present federal 
law, known as the Sulzer law, took effect 
July 1, 1913, and at about the same time a 
number of states also passed laws. The 
state laws have not gotten the results 
wanted. They were passed hurriedly, and 
most of them contained provisions not 
consistent with commercial apple prac- 
tises. The degree of enforcement in 
different states varies. Furthermore, 
apples from different states having dif- 
ferent state laws frequently appear in the 
same market and the use of identical 

ade terms, but with different meanings, 

as in a way defeated the purpose of the 
law. In spite of these, objections, however, 
a state law that is practical and intelli- 
gently enforced has many advantages 
over no law. 

The first step in packing the barrel is to 
face the first and perhaps the second 
layer of apples. /That is, arrange the layers 
in circles with stems down. For facing, 
only apples of the best gjZe and quality 
should be used, because the trade expects 
and customarily demands, an attractive - 
pack. But remember that the general 
quality and size should conform to the 
grade in the rest of the barrel. There are 
other standard practises in filling bar- 
rels, such as “racking,” or settling of the 
fruit by rocking the partially-filled barrel, 
and “‘tailing,” which means arranging the 
last layer of apples in concentric rings. 
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Buying araincoat , 


is like buying a car 


A shiny finish—comfortable cushions — 
these aren’t enough when you buy a car. 
It’s the name—and what the name stands 
for—that counts. 


It’s the same way with a raincoat—only 
here the name is even more important. 
Raincoat value depends on two things— 
the quality of the rubber itself, and the 
way the rubber and fabric are joined. 
These things are always hidden—and soa 
clever makeshift may look as well at first 
as the best raincoat ever made. 


Back of every Raynster raincoat stands 
the oldest and largest rubber organization 
in the world. That famous Raynster name 
is your guarantee. Every inch of the fabric 
is sealed with layer on layer of finest rubber. 


Ra 





Every seam is triple-reinforced to make 
the coat absolutely waterproof. 

There are many different Raynster models 
—rugged rubber surface types, heavy-duty 
double texture coats for the roughest sort 
of wear, smart tweeds and cashmeres with 
the rubber hidden inside. Special types for 
boys, too. Every sort of raincoat that 
farmers could possibly want is included in 
the famous Raynster line. 


Look for the name Raynster! If your 
dealer should be out of the exact Raynster 
you want he can get it in no time from the 
nearest of our many branches. 


United States Rubber Company 


NEW YORK 





sters 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS—A 





type for every need 














A Machine Sh 


used to let his wagons and mowers 

stand out in the weather, until they 
rusted and rotted away, because he 
“couldn’t afford to hire a carpenter to 
build a shed.”’ Peter must think up some 
other excuse now; for here’s a shed that 
any farmer can build for himself. A car- 
yenter would not need all this explanation; 
= could take his steel square and figure 
out everything in a very few minutes. 
But the average farmer will find these 
sketches very helpful, I am sure. 

An ordinary farm shed should be about 
16 feet deep, from front posts to rear wall, 
with 4-foot hood projecting in front, 
making the roof 20 feet over all. With a 
pitch of 1 to 6, we can use front rafters 
(B, Pig. 1) of 2 x 6-inch stuff 8 feet long. 
A tie-rod (D) of 2 x 4-inch stuff, about 
15 feet long, keeps them from spreading; a 
vertical strut (C), 1 x 6 inches, holds 
everything firm. The exact dimensions 
are all worked out in Fig. 1. Fig. 4 shows 
the notch in the long rafters to set down 
over the rear plate. These various pieces 
are assembled as in Fig. 2, and securely 
spiked together. 

The front posts (E) are built up of 


[= heard that Peter Tumbledown 
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ed Anybody Can Build 


By D. Williamson 


three 2 x 6-inch studs; you can always get 
these in any lumber yard, whereas 4 x 6 
inch or 6 x 6-inch sizes are sometimes not 


carried in stock. The rear studs (F), 
2 x 4-inch stuff, are set about 8 feet apart, 





with sill at bottom, plate at top, and 
brace half way up, all 2 x 4-inch pieces. 
(Fig. 3). 

At every post, the braces G and H tie 
the roof down and keep the building from 
blowing away. An old shed on my farm 
rose right into the air one windy night 





The completed shed 


and landed in the tops of my apple trees, 
several hundred yards distant. I rebuilt 
the shed as you see here, and it has 
safely stood a good many hard gales. 
You must anchor the rear sill with half- 
inch bolts, set in the concrete founda- 
tion; the front posts can be fastened down 
by using iron angles made like Fig. 5. 
Any blacksmith can make these from old 
cart tires. 

I find it convenient to hang my hay- 
racks and other extra wagon-bodies from 
the beams overhead, with block and 
tackle; there is a risk of sagging the rear 
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rafter, where the strain comes, unless you 
put in the extra pieces J and K, in the 
center of each span. K is 1 x 6-inch stuff 
about 14 feet long, J is 3 feet long. Put up 
this shed, keep your implements in it, and 
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Fig. 7 


you will save money. 

Each end of the shed is framed up as 
in Fig. 6; in this case, G is a piece of 2x 4- 
inch stuff, cut in so as to be flush with the rafter, B. The tie, D, 
will have an extra piece of 2 x 4 put outside of it, to receive the 
barn-boards. Likewise, the bottom cross-piece. 

Fig. 7 shows the front; the plate is 2 x 10 inches and the diagonal 
braces are 1 x 6 inches. An 8-foot spacing of posts will just take in 
an ordinary wagon, cart, or automobile, but hay-rakes, manure- 
spreaders, drills, and such things, will need 10 or 12-foot spans. So, 

ou can figure on your particular needs, and then plan a shed with 
just the right number of spans, some wide and some narrow, to 
suit your own machinery. I shall not, therefore, attempt to give 
any complete material-list for the whole building, but here are 
some figures that may help you: 


Material for Each End 


of 12-inch barn siding, 12 feet long 


ui id 


16 pieces 


5 2 x 4-inch stuff, 16 feet long 
3 eee Foe “ Bieber 
l piece 2x4 “ 3g 6 ft 
Ee ee 
Se a ee es 


Needs for Every Two Feet of Length 


50 square feet of roof-surface (you must figure the sheathing, or lath, 
to suit the sort of roof-covering you mean to use). 


1 piece 2 x 6-inch stuff, 16 feet long 

1 Str ee > _ eae € 

1 net ae aie: 5 ec a race 

pew ggg eo | 

1 ws eS eg ey be = 

1 ‘** 12-inch barn siding 12 feet long 
For Every Post 

3 pieces 2 x 6-inch stuff, 9 feet long 

l piece 1x6 “* © Mie See 

1 a a 44 G20 % 

1 mies, so Stee “ Ss 

1 “Reap * ‘* whatever the span of opening 


is. Ifspan is 12 feet, add an extra piece of 1.x 6, 6 feet long, for the 
larger braces. 

I have not included nails, bolts, paint, cement, etc., in these 
lists; but your local dealers can easily fix you up, in these matters. 
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Floor plan of part of the building . 
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Look for the 
- RED BALL 


Right there—on the knee 
and again on the heel of every 
‘“‘Ball-Band’’ Rubber Boot—you 
will see the Red Ball, which says, 
“This is a long-wearing, comfort- 
able, serviceable boot, and you 
will get your money’s worth.” 


This message of the Red Ball 
is true because it is proved by 
the experience of over ten mil- 
lion people who are wearing 
‘**Ball-Band” (Red Ball) Rubber 
and Woolen Footwear today. 






















For thirty-six years outdoor 
workers everywhere have been 
buying “‘ Ball-Band” (Red Ball) 
Footwear because of its good, 
long wear. 


The same unfailing promise 
of service is assured by the Red 
Ball on Light Weight Rubbers 
for men, women, and children. 


We don’t make anything but 
footwear—and we know how. 


More Days Wear 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
307 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


‘‘The House that Pays Millions for Quality’’ 
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This will be a big year 
for trappers. The fur mar- 
ket, from present indica- 
tions, will be sky-high! 
Get ready now—get your 
name on Funsten’s list to 
receive up-to-the-minute 
market news throughout 
the season. Catalog of 
supply bargains and val- 
uable helps sent FREE! 








_Over 500,000 trappers ship to Funsten for 
highest grading, best prices, spot cash. For over 
forty years, dealing with Funsten has paid shippers best. 


Specimen Bargains in Supplies 


$ OO per Can <—sa 










3 Cans for $25° 


postpaid 

Funsten Animal Baits increase your catch 100 to 500 per cent. 

Draw animals long distances. Just a few drops to set; bottle lasts all 

nee. Different bait for each kind of animal. State kind wanted. 
uaranteed. 


PERFECT 
SMOKER ooe— *1295 


Postage 20c 


ves every animal from den; 
no digging. Enables you to kill only 
full-furred males—let kits and females 
escape. Pays for itself in first den you visit. 


PS ah 


The World’s Leading Fur House 


FUNSTEN BROS. & m0 


“ume 91. LOUIS, 


‘Just Say to Funsten, ‘‘Keep Me Posted on Furs’’ 
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Toget started right for the season, get in touch 
with us immediately! Our trapping helps will 
put you on the right road. Go over your outfit now and 
make it complete. Get our supply catalog—everything you 
need at bargain prices. Our business in this line is so big 
that we can save you money on supplies of all kinds. 


FREE “= 


SUPPLY 
bargains; Game Laws, CATALOG 
Trapping Secrets; How 














market soporte and chip MARKET a x 
fust send your nameon REPORTS | jguy *=sise-tst 
a postal. rite today! sommes 
VICTOR TRAPS 
Best in the world; guaranteed perfect; 
all sizes No. 0 to No. 4 at lowest prices: 
see catalog. Other good quality steel C 
traps as low as, each ..... 



















































on feeding,” a veteran Iowa feeder 

told me not long ago. “You can 
always expect to find your money right 
where you lost it.” 

Feeders who have kept at their business, 
year after year, have come out ahead. The 
man who jumps in when feeding looks 
profitable and out when losses threaten, 
generally guesses wrong. Pretty 
nearly every feeder lost money on 
steers during the slump after the 
war. Those who kept right on, 
though, are making back their 
losses now. 

Last winter’s feeding tests show 
that the feeders are finding their 
money where they lost it. In the 
Ohio tests, every one of the six 
lots of steers made a profit. The 
same was true in Indiana feeding 
tests, where there were seven lots 
of steers. In Iowa tests, the 
profit per steer fed on the standard 
corn-belt ration of shelled corn, 
alfalfa hay, corn silage and cotton- 
seed-meal, was $13.64. The shelled 
corn was hand fed, a full feed 
twice daily; cottonseed-meal was 
given with the corn, one and one- 
half pounds at a feeding, or three 


‘|: you lose money feeding steers, keep 
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Ewes carry their lambs 150 days. Breed 
October 1 for late February lambs 


Steer Feeders Are Finding Lost Dollars 


cattle, feed, and finished steers. That is 
to say, roughly, when corn is high and 
there is little demand for heavy, well- 
finished beef, feed less corn and more 
roughage; when corn is low and the 
packers want heavy, well-finished car- 
casses, make the gains with corn. 

One thing is certain,-though, as to the 
feed for steers. That is, it always pays to 


a Sp agit #8 oan. 


A poor feeder—long face, small girth, light 


hindquarters 






feed corn silage. Silage is to a steer what 
butter is on the steer feeder’s bread. The 
value of silage was plainly seen in the 
Pennsylvania steer-feeding tests last 
winter. The lot of steers which had silage 
and cottonseed-meal, in addition to corn 
and hay, made the biggest profit. This 
has been true in the Pennsylvania tests 
for six years. The lot of steers fed with 
hay as the only roughage, without 
silage or cottonseed-meal;. made 
the least profit. This tallies with 
results of feeding tests in other 
states. 

There was a time when it paid 
best to fatten steers with no grain, 
depending on alfalfa hay, silage 
and cottonseed-meal to put on 
cheap gains. That was when the 
margin between feeding cost and 
selling price was small—in fact, a 
minus quality. 

Time of buying feeder steers and 
selling the fattened animals has a 
lot to do with profits. An analysis 
of prices for fifteen years shows 
that the highest prices for fat 
steers usually prevail from May to 
September, and the lowest prices 
for steers to put into the feed lots 
prevail in November, December 





pounds a day. Silage was fed by 
hand, a full feéd twice daily. Al- 
falfa hay was self-fed. This 
ration gave better profits than any 
of the seven tested last year. 

“There was money in steer 
feeding last year,” says Jacob 
Tasgold, Riga, Mich. ‘We feed- 
ers can learn a great deal, though, 
about putting on cheap and rapid 
gains. We must adjust our feed- 
ing to prices. 

“Last winter I fed silage with 
cornmeal on it in the morning, 
alfalfa hay at noon, and shock 
corn in the evening. I fed twenty- 
two head of steers which cost.me 
$5.75 a hundred at Chicago, 
September 8, 1921. Freight cost 





and January. That is to say, buy 
in November, December and 
January, fatten, and sell in May, 
June or July. In soft-corn years, 
early fall buying is preferable. 
Buy early enough to run the steers 
in the corn-fields before snow falls: 

As a general rule, it pays to buy 
the best grade of feeder cattle. 
Older cattle make greater daily 
gains, fatten more quickly and 
make better use of coarse, rough 
feeds. Young cattle, all feeds 
considered, make more economical 
gains, but have to be fed longer. 
Older cattle usually are more uni- 
form. Certain conditions will 
warrant the feeding of common 
grades. A strong demand for good 





$79.41. I sold the steers February a 


4, 1922, at Riga, for $7.75 » 
hundred. After counting out feed 
costs, pasture costs, interest, 
grinding, etc., I had a profit of 
$435.44 for the twenty-two head. 
Besides, I have the manure, and 
the gain on the hogs which fol- 
lowed the steers. I am going to 
stick to steer feeding.” (The 
Stock Editor ventures that Jacob 
might have made more money on 
his steers, for the gain was not 
high—1.96 pounds a day per 
steer—and corn was cheap last 
year.) 

There is no hard and fast-rule 
as to which ration is best for 
fattening steers. The ration that 
returns the most profit is the one 
that best fits the prices of feeder 


A good feeder steer. 
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Note the short face and 
neck, straight back, low flank, thick hindquarters. 
Good signs, these 


feeder animals and a sluggish 
market on common stuff might 
mean more profit in feeding the 
cheaper cattle. 

A good steer for the feed lot 
should be rugged, and have a big 
middle, which indicates that he 
can eat lots of feed and turn it 
into beef. Indications of a 
healthy, rugged animal are large 
heart girth, short, thick neck. 
The animal should have a good 
head, short and wide between the 
eyes; large muzzle and mouth; a 
prominent eye. Body should be 
short, wide, low set, with short 
legs. There must be heavy hind- 
quarters, for that part of the 
body furnishes high-priced meat. 
Hide should be thin and pliable, 
hair soft and silky. M. G. K. 
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The Tester Knows 


The only sure and accurate 
way to determine just how close 

our separator is skimming is 
. means of the Babcock Test, 
and the most accurate operators 
of the Babcock Test are the cow 
testers employed by the vari- 
ous cow testing associations. 
The following statements from 
cow testers are interesting: 

—“The closest skimming of 
milk I have in this association 
is done with a De Laval. Of 
the 29 separators in this associa- 
tion 16 are De Lavals.”—Tester 
for the second largest associa- 
tion in Minnesota. 

—“De Laval Separators and 
Milkers are to my mind superior 
to any other makes. The sep- 
arator is the most efficient skim- 
mer of milk and its durability 
is lasting. In this community 
we have practically all De Laval 
Separators.”— Tester for a 
Pennsylvania association. 

A De Laval soon pays for it- 
self and is sold on such easy 
terms that you can use it while 
it is doing so. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 



















pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 

MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
ph pag sneer catalog. Whether 

dairy is large or small, write today. {ji 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 

Sox 7065 Bainbridge, N. Y. 












—or money Made in 
three sizes—24-30 in. yoke, for 
heifers and yearlings; 2934-3544 
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Particulars, contract eee free. 

LABORATORY SUPPLY CO., 2841-A Ridge Ave., Phila. Pa. 
. C.0.D. ial. % ‘ 

Hundred Hounds ¢2<3° Cc Trial. Photos. Write. 
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Monument Unveiled 
by Poland-China Breeders 








The old house of W. C. Hankinson, 
near Blue Ball, O., where the first 
hog pedigree was written 


HIS inscription is seen on the monu- 

ment shown below: ‘The first pedigree 
of a Poland-China hog was written on this 
farm in August, 1876, by W. C. Hankin- 
son, owner of the farm and Carl Freigau, 
compiler of the original record. This 
strictly American breed of swine originated 
within a radius of a few miles of this 
place, and in the making occupied the 
period covered from 1816 to 1850. The 
first volume of pedigrees was printed in 
1878. This monument was erected by 
The Ohio Poland-China Breeders Asso- 
ciation. Unveiled June 15, 1922.” 

This monument was unveiled near 
Blue Ball, O. More than 1,000 people, 
from all over the country, attended the 
unveiling. 

Like a romance reads the story of this 
first pedigree. Carl Freigau was a French 
artist. Following the Civil War he 
tramped over the country, sketching dogs, 
pigs, cows. He would hand the sketches 
to the farmer and receive in turn a piece of 
pie, or a meal. If the farmer was espe- 
cially pleased, the wanderer might get a 
night’s lodging. 

One day, while sketching a large sow 
for W. C. Hankinson, the artist said: “Sir, 
I believe records could be kept of hogs, 
their lineage traced, and pedigrees issued.” 


So, the first igree was written, on that 
big sow of Hankinson’s, in the old house, 
in 1875. 


Today, “miss Ph to say, there are not so 


many pedigr in that section of 


Ohio, The center of the pedigreed swine 
industry has moved westward, to keep 
pace with the movement of the corn belt. 
Steps are being taken now to restore 
the old Hankinson home. The memory of 
these pioneers, Hankinson, Freigau and 
their colleagues, should be kept alive. 














ie marble monument raised to the 


pores gy rst ofa ee en hog, 


- Hankinson 
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A pure, vegetable color that gives a tr 
butter, all year around, that beautiful 4 m 
June shade which brings highest 4 pt 
prices. Used and endorsed by finest 3 al 
butter makers in the world. - te 
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Comes in handy small bottles. Con- { a af 
venient for use in butter making on 4 ge 
the farm, or in coloring all butter sub- 4 to 
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On the Farm, Hansen’s Rennet Tab- oe . 
lets or Junket Tablets and Hansen's % . 
Cheese Color are used in Cheese 
making; for Butter making, Junket 
Brand Buttermilk Tablets and Han- \ a 
sen’s Butter Color. q F 
Sold at drug and dairy sup- ” 
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Valuable booklet, “‘The @@ 1 tl 
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Un-Balking the Balker 
By L. G. Hearn 


. SS I was awakened one rainy 
morning at 2:20 A. M. by hearing a 
man whipping his horse. I went to the 
window and saw an able-bodied horse 
hooked to a —_— = The man 
was trying all kinds of persuasion to 
him up a slight hill; he would talk to fin 
kindly, and at the same time pull on the 
oo oe any meh heh Then he —_ 
ipping him with a light carriage whip, 
but the animal would not budge. 
Finally an automobile passed, and the 
milkman hailed the chauffeur, “Say, 
Buddy, can’t you help a fellow out of 
trouble?” The machine stopped and five 
men came back. One suggested that they 
push thé wagon up on the horse, but 
another said: ‘“‘No, don’t do that, Pll 
tell you what fo do. Just lift up the 
right front foot and hit him on the bottom 
of the hoof.’’ Then bidding the driver 
get into the wagon, in order to be ready 
to drive the horse, he tapped the animal 
on the frog of the foot. Immediately the 
horse plunged forward and they had no 
further trouble. 





Feeding Pumpkins 


For feeding cows, 2.5 tons of pumpkins, 
with seeds in, are the equal of one ton of 
corn silage. Some folks say that pumpkin- 
seeds will cause cows to go dry, or that 
they will work on animals’ kidneys, and 
hence the pumpkin-seeds should not be 
fed. There is no truth in such statements, 
as has been proved by feeding tests. On 
the other hand, pumpkin-seeds are bene- 
ficial. When fed to pigs, they free the 
pigs. of worms and put the digestive ap- 
paratus in tip-top shape. An excess, of 
seeds causes an upset of the digestive 
organs for a day or so, because the seeds 
are very rich. There is no danger, 
though, if fed in the amounts in which 
they occuf naturally. For feeding pigs, 
pumpkins are sometimes cooked, but this 
extra work is not warranted. sal 
Squashes can be fed to cows, pigs and 

horses the same as pumpkins. Some 
Colorado stockmen make a practise of 
fattening pigs exclusively on squashes, 
and get good returns per acre from the 
crop, but the has an objectionable 
yellow color. orses will sometimes re- 
fuse to eat pumpkins or squashes. A. C. 


ons 
Livestock Terms 


Nominal market: One in which there is 
not erough stock or enough sales to estab- 
lish a selling basis. 

Canner: A r, thin animal, cow or 
sheep, that makes meat fit only for can- 


ning. 

"Cutter: A little better than a canner. 
Tripe: A little poorer than a canner. 
Heretic: ~<A term applied to inbred 

southern cattle, weighing from 150 to 300 


Muley cattle: Those without horns. 

Settee or bologna bulls: Those too 
poor and bony to go in beef classes. 

Quinine steers: Inferior animals, and 
appear to be diseased. 





-tested and proven,— 












































Brush on the 
finish that takes’ 
off the years 


On the road, the age of 
your Car is a secret. It is 
judged by its looks! Are 
you proud of it? Has ita 
dull, dingy appearance? 
Why not make it glow 
and glisten again as 
though it never had a 
birthday ? You can do the 
job yourself —and at 
small cost—with Devoe 
Motor Car Finish. 

This product is self- 
leveling and “‘sets’’ so 
smooth that the car looks 
‘professionally refinished.’ 
Extremely durable—rust- 
preventing—made in 
standard automobile 
colors. 

Devoe Products are time- 

























































backed by the 168 years’ 
experience of the oldest 
paint manufacturing con- 
cern in the U.S. Founded 
1754. * 
Sold by the Devoe Agent 
ia your community 


Devoe & Raynolds Inc. 
New York “i 
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ISCONSIN, the “Badger State,” now 

has 115 cow-testing associations—one- 
fourth of all in the United States. Twelve 
have been formed since last December. The 
membership totals 3,300 farmers, who own 
55,000 cows. Last year these associations 
bought 335 purebred bulls, and sent eighty- 
three scrub bulls to the block. 


Vitamines are found in pork, the scientists 
now say. Also in the muscle fiber of beef, 
veal, mutton and lamb. Pork is richer in 
vitamines than the other meats, though. This 
recent discovery should give the ‘‘Eat-More- 
Meat’’ campaign a good send-off. 


Brown Swiss breed has a new champion, 
Hawthorn Dairy Maid. Her yearly record 
is 22,622.6 pounds of milk containing 927.23 
pounds of fat. This brings the cow right up 
in the front ranks. She is owned by Haw- 
thorn Farms, Illinois. 


The Dairy Association of Dade county, 
Fla., is going after the banner offered by you 
to the first county that cleans out scrub sires. 
We have started a systematic campaign and 
mean business. 

Miami, Fla. 

Horse raising is taking a slump just now, 
but the quality of horses raised is getting 
better, judging by figures from eighteen of 
the twenty-four state stallion enrollment 
boards. The number of stallions enrolled 
has been going down _hill—light-weight 
stallions faster than heavy drafters. Last 
year 72.4 per cent of the stallions enrolled 
were purebred; six years ago only 60 per cent 
were purebreds. Pennsylvania and Indiana 
a only purebred stallions and jacks to 

used for public service. 


Nevada catilemen have a great deal of grief 
because horse-flies annoy the cattle in summer, 
and make the animals lose weight: These 
flies lay their eggs in marshy ground, and thus 
jar the i method of control is to drain the 
mars 


J. 8S. Rainey, Secretary. 


Hogging down corn pays. Six hundred 
hogs tell the Stock Editor so. These 600 
hogs weighed 123 pounds when turned into 
the corn-field, stayed in thirty-two days, and 
weighed 173 pounds when they had har- 
vested the corn. The price paid per bushel 
for corn was $1.88. Pretty good price, when 
hogs sold for $15.84 a hundred. 


Dear Editor:. At the head of your stock 
page in June you have two lines reading: 
“If each would eat a bite more meat 
’Twould help the farmer's balance sheet.” 
I am a milk addict. Apropos of the above 
two lines I have this to offer: 
“If each would drink a quart of milk, 
The farmers’ wives would soon wear silk!”’ 
Chas. G. Plummer. 


It cost $6.08 to produce 100 pounds of 
nage in Iowa and Illinois last year, according 
to records kept on 3,574 spring pigs by 
Department of Agriculture. This is, the 
average cost, of course; the lowest cost was 
$3.76, and the highest $10.80. There was 
an average profit of $1.28 a hundred pounds, 
or $3.05 for each pig. 


“Did you ever wonder what kind of hogs 
we raise out here in the wild and woolly 
West?” writes R. Ray Tuttle, Asotin, Wash. 
“Here is a photo of one of our purebred 
Hampshires—Honest John’s Dream.”. Ray 
says Hampshires are the packers’ favorites; 
“none better, few so good.”’ Ray calls his 
farm the “‘Honest John Farm.” 
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This is an Honest John Hampshire 











FREE Post Yourself 


u R Ta) L INVESTIGATE—Get facts 
on Walsh no-buckle harness, 
before buying any harness, me send 
you this wond harness on 30 days free trial. 
See for weg ‘he harness which outwears buckle 
harness because it no buckles to tear straps, no 
friction rings to wear them, no holes in straps 
to weaken them. Highest possible quality of leather. 


Try Walsh Harness on Your Team 


Return if not satisfactory. Costs less, saves 
repairs, wears longer, fits any size horse perfectly. 
Made in all styles, back pads, side backers, breech- 
ince, ete. te. Write TERMS. cash or easy 
mon 
— y a eee ‘or catalogue 
JAMES M. W 
ALSH H HARNESS" co. 
137 Keefe Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 



















a necessity in hauling fruit and 
live stock; a saving on wagon 
team and " driver, i in hauling all 
farm produce. | 

Ask your dealer or write 


Harvey Spring & Forging Co. 
Dept. 100 Racine, Wis. 





MO 
ua owe 16 803 it to yourself and to 
roup cure. Th The price is low. 
The H. M. SPAHR BREEDING ESTATE 
Dept. 25C Thurmont, Md. 
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No One Phen His 
Subscription to Stop 
If yours has expired or is about to run 
out send a dollar, and The Farm Journal 
will keep right on coming. Remember, $1 
now pays for. 4 years. n’t put it ‘off, 
you might miss the next big number. 








riot 


RMERS in our community have a 
gun club. This name would indicate 
that we get together and hunt, but in fact 
the gun club is composed of farmers who 
want to have something to say about who 
is going to hunt on their farms. Our club 
has 154 farmer members in three town- 
ships. Every member puts up uniform 
signs, each with a background of green 
a aad lettering in white, which says: “Club 
a Grounds. Keep Off.” 

i I’ve seen many a bunch of hunters stop 
a car at the lane of our farm, look at that 
sign, and drive on. They would go on 
down the road for eighty rods, expecting 
to get a clear track, and find another sign. 
The uniformity of the signs causes them 

“to hesitate. 

Understand, prevention of hunting is 

: not the aim of this gun club. We recog- 

a nize that there are hunters who will, and 

# some who will not, misuse their permis- 
sion to hunt, and we want to know who is 
doing the hunting: 

In order to protect our property and 
our stock, we ask that each hunter get a 
permit for each day that he hunts. Then 
we know each day who is on the place. 

a If damage is done, we know where to look 
a for an adjustment. If the privilege of 

f * hunting is not worth this much bother, 
it isn’t worth while to hunt on our farms. 

The fees from hunting licenses make it 

; possible for us to have Russian pheasants, 

A ringnecks and the like, propagated in our 
4 woodlots. We know the value of most of 
these birds in destroying insects. 

We held an annual rabbit supper some 

i evenings ago, in a hall. Talks were given, 

3 dues were paid up, and the county game 
warden was with us to es some 
points that we ought to know-for the good 
of ourselves and the hunters to whom we 
issue permits. Deputy game wardens 
were appointed in each township. In case 
a game warden is wanted in a hurry, we 
can get him. 

Our ‘organization is not perfect as yet, 
but we have done much in getting the 
respect of the hunters. We do not pro- 
hibit hunting. That is not necessary. 
— we try to keep out the hunter who 

no respect for our property or game. 

There are careless, thoughtless and even 

vicious hunters who will shoot a cow 

or chicken and brag about it. - ese 

same hunters will leave gates open and 

allow stock to wander outside the pastures, 

and will cut wire fences to enable the dogs 

a to pass through. They will dig holes 

a4 ' that it takes hours to refill, or cut trees to 

4 getacoon. This is the kind of hunter we 

want protection against, and we believe 
the gun club is the best way to get it. 





—————. 


, Asam a friend of Rex begonias, I will 
tell Mrs. K. A. I. my experience. They 
can stand sun and water freely on the 
roots, but no water or spray on the leaves. 
Sunshine is all right, but they lose color if 
there is too much of it. 

Oregon. Mrs. Kristina Dahlin. 












: “Move on, Owl—you can’t 
sleep on the park bench all day!” 















Now—Ball Bearings in 


the Larger Primroses! 





The Highest Development in 
CREAM SEPARATOR Construction 








OR forty-five years dairymen 
Have struggled with hard-turn- 
ing cream separators. Excessive 
friction caused them much trouble 
in*the hand operation of the ma- 
chines. Now the cream separator 
engineers of the Harvester Com- 
pany, with this problem constantly 
in mind, and the satisfaction of the 
operator at stake, have designed 









and constructed a Ball-Bearing 
Primrose Cream Separator which reduces the power required 
to operate by approximately 35%. 


In this latest Primrose, the ball bearings are located at points 
where the resistance is greatest in the operation of all makes of 


cream separators. 


The Ball-Bearing Primrose is in no sense an experiment. It 
has been tested and proved a remarkable improvement in the 
hands of thousands of farmers and dairymen in New York, 


‘ Wisconsin, California, Minnesota, and other dairy sections of 


the United States. The unanimous decision of all users is that 
it represents a development which has long been needed, 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA USA 


(INCORPORATED) 


93 Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


CHICAGO 





especially in territory where 
large machines are in use, and 
where more would be profitably 
used were it not for the hard 
turning of the plain-bearing 
machines. 


The International Harvester 
Company’s broad and liberal 
guarantee stands solidly behind 
this product. Primrose deserves 
its high reputation, not only for 
its recovery of the greatest 
amount of butter fat when 
operated as instructed, but for 
its ability to do so with less 
labor. 

The Ball-Bearing Primrose is 
one of the products in the 
McCormick-Deering line of 
farm operating equipment. It 
may be seen and studied at the 
store of your McCormick-Deer- 
ing dealer. Write us for catalog 


if you prefer. 
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ARGE flocks are the rule on farms, 
and also among some commercial 
poultrymen, especially those who 

depend upon the White Leghorn breed for 
their supply. 

The largest number of birds I have 
ever seen in a single flock was at the 
Corning Egg Farm, in New Jersey. There 
were 1,500 hens, all under one roof and 
in one family, each bird having a floor 
space of 2.33 square feet. The next largest 
flocks I found on the Rancocas Farm, also 
in New Jersey. Here all the adult fowls 
were kept in flocks of 500. The floor space 
was about three and one-half 


ctober is an cieiilent asatl to build and 


By M. K. Boyer 


not including the operator’s labor, was 
$1.48 a bird. 

The average current expense was $2.34 
a hen. 

The average receipts were $3.82 a bird. 


The Average Flock on the Farm 


The average flock on the general farm 
contains between fifty and 100 birds, all 
running together and, as a rule, with full 
freedom of the farm. It is hard to say if 
they are profitable or not. It is seldom 


Sy < poultry houses. It is the prepare-for-winter month est m % = = SSS 
ae" eee 8 ee ee 


Hew Many Hens and What Kind? 


breeding, that represent records of say 
200, is a wise move, even though such 
birds may cost from $10 to $25 each. 

Professor H. C. Knandel, of the Penn- 
sylvania Experiment Station, says pure- 
bred hens lay eggs more uniform in size, 
shape and color than eggs from mongrels; 
that the meat of purebred fowls is superior, 
and the purebred fowls present a better 
appearance and are more profitable. The 
farmer should gradually get rid of the 
mongrel hens and replace them with some 
good purebred stock from a heavy-laying 
strain. There is no one best breed. 

The flock should be com- 
posed of strong, vigorous 





square feet per fowl. 

On both these farms no 
birds but White Leghorns 
were quartered. Corning 
kept his 1,500 birds indoors 
the entire year, having no 
outside runs for them. Ran- 
cocas gave an acre of land as 
a run for each flock of 500. 
Both farms were successful 
with their methods, but the 
Rancocas birds led in returns 
and health. Housing fowls 
the year round is a poor way 
to keep up the vigor of the 
flock. 

On the Afton Farm, in 
Pennsylvania, I found fifty- 
four females mated to six 
males, in a pen 18 x 20, with 
alternating yards 40 x 100 
feet. The breeds kept were 
Plymouth Rocks, White Wy- 
andottes and Indian Games. 

Here in Hammonton we 
have White Wyandotte farms 
where fifty hens and five 
males make up a flock, and 
there are quite a number of 
men who have Leghorn flocks of 100 
females and ten males. 


The Egg Farms of New Jersey 


Several years ago the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station investigated 150 of the 
largest poultry farms in New Jersey, and 
the investigation brought out these facts: 

The floor space in the laying houses was 
3.9 square feet for each matured bird. 

White Leghorns comprised 94.3 per cent 
of the total number of birds on these 
farms. 

The average labor income for the 150 
farms was $730—almost $1 a hen. 

The average per cent returned on in- 
vestment was 15.1 per cent. 

The average size of each flock was 737 
fowls, of which 720 were hens and seven- 
teen cockerels. 

The largest flocks gave the largest 
profits per farm. 

The average building investment was 
$1.54 a bird. 

The average egg production was 109 
eggs a hen a year. 

The amount of receipts above expenses, 





A farm 


that any accounts are kept. I am re- 
ferring to the average farm flocks; there 
are exceptions, of course. 

Gradually farm folks are awakening to 
the need of business principles in their 
poultry work. Better houses are being 
built, mongrels are being replaced with 
purebreds, there is more system in the 
feeding, and daily records are being care- 
fully kept. 


Improving Mongrel Farm Flocks 


Sometimes there are mongrel hens that 
are great layers, but it is not often: so. 
However, where a flock of mongrels is 
giving reasonably good returns, it will be 
well to use only purebred males in the 
flocks. ‘ 

Some years ago, Professor Raymond 
Pearl, who was connected with the Maine 
Agricultural College, made the discovery 
that high winter egg production is in- 
herited by pullets only from their sires, 
and not from their dams. This is a tip 
to the farmer who wants to hold on to his 
mongrel stock, and still get more winter 
eggs. . To purchase purebred males for 


flock of Asiatics in care of a practical poultry woman i 


- 


stock—birds which have 
strong legs, set well apart. 
They should have long, broad 
backs, broad full chests and 
full abdomen. All of these 
indicate laying capacity. 








Making a Rooster 
Crow 


By J. S. Sargent 


WANT to tell the movie 

folks that a rooster can be 
taught to crow at any time 
and as often as desired. When 
I was a boy, a friend gave me 
a Cochin-China cockerel. I 
took good care of him, ahd he 
grew to be a whopper. 

Corn in those days was the 
main grain feed for stock, and 
every day I had to chop corn 
in the crib for eight or ten 
cows. The rooster, with a lot 
of hens, was always present 
to pick up the stray grains. 
When the supply of grains 
would become slack, Cochin, by way of 
passing the time of waiting, would stretch 
up his neck and pour forth one of his 
calls that fairly made the woods ring. 

One day I threw him a grain of corn 
while he was in the act of crowing. His 
ludicrous efforts to beat the hens to the 
corn while crowing out his song, which he 
seemed unable to stop till he had run the 
full gamut, but ended in a mixed staccato 
and screech, as he bent his neck to pick 
up the morsel, was too comical not to 
have it repeated. 

Every day thereafter I put him through 
his repertoire. He soon learned that he 
could. earn corn with his music and he 
grew lavish with encores. 

As soon as he got the grain down, or if 
the hens had beaten him to it, he would 
immediately straighten up and crow again. 
This he would continue until he could get 
no more corn down. 

I could set him to crowing any time he 
was not too full. I am sure I can prove 





the possibility of it by training another. © 


rooster to do: the same thing in a very 


short: time. * 
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Two Great Tire Values for the 
_ Light Car Owner 


HEN you note the prices quoted below on 

30x3% inch ROYAL CORD and USCO Tires 
—bear in mind that while the ‘price has been going 
down, the quality has been going up. 

The New and Better USCO is bigger, with thicker 
tread and, sidewalls, more rubber, better traction, 
greater mileage. ; 

The ROYAL CORD is more than ever confirmed 
in its leadership as the measure of all automobile tire 
values. 


weer Cee ‘8 Se _ a 





FABRIC 


Royal 
Cord Nobby Chain Usco 


SIZES 
30x3 Cl.| —— [$12.55 |$11.40 | $9.75 
30x3% “ | $14.65 15.60 13.00 10.65 
S3tx§ = ° See 23.00 | 21.35 18.65 
30x 3%2SS.] 14.65 oe Saaemeel 
32x3% “ 22.95 20.45 16.90 15.70 
31x4 “ | 26.45 es —_—_ 
32x4 “ | 29.15 24.35 | 22.45 | 20.85 
33x4 “ | 30.05 25.55 | 23.65 | 21.95 
34x4 “ | 30.85 26.05 | 24.15 }| 22.40 
32x4% “ | 37.70 | 31.95 | 30.05 
33x4% “ | 38.55 | 33.00 | 31.05 
34x4% “ | 39.50 | 34.00 | 32.05 
35x4% “ | 40.70 35.65 | 33.55 
36x4% “ | 41.55 36.15 | 34.00 
33x5 “ | 46.95 | —— | —— 
35x5 “ | 49.30 43.20 | 39.30 
37x5..“ | 51.85 | 45.75 | 41.70 
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Federal Excise Tax on the above has been absorbed 
by the manufacturer 


Whether your choice is a 
Cord or a Fabric, the U. S. 
Sales and Service Dealer 
is able to serve you better 


than ever before. 





United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


The Oldest and Largest Two hundred 
fm beeen Ree 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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POULTRY SECRETS 
THAT INSURE SUCCESS 


It’s Easy to Double Your Poultry 
Profits If You Know How— 
Scientist Shows the Way. 


If you want to make two or three times 
as much money from your poultry, simply 
double or triple your egg yield. This is 
now easy to do with an important dis- 
covery made by a famous Kansas City 
chemist. 

Mr. M. B. Smith, Chief Chemist in 
charge of one of the largest laboratories in 
the United States, after years of study has 
made a new discovery that produces 
amazing results when fed to your hens. 


Poultry raisers everywhere are now 
finding it easy to get two or three times as 
many eggs. This discovery, which is 
called Ditto Egg Tablets, brings success 
to poultry raisers who had given up trying 
to get eggs in winter. 

Within a week or ten days after you 
start giving your flock Ditto Egg Tablets 
you will see them take on new life. The 
will go strutting and cackling about wit 
healthy red combs and eager to lay. In 
fact, you will find no trouble at all to get 

lenty of eggs with this new discovery. 

hile Ditto Egg Tablets are different 
from anything you ever heard of and 
guaranteed to bring success, they are 
easily given by simply dropping one tablet 
in each quart of drinking water. Over 
100,000 poultry raisers have used Mr. 
Smith’s products with great success and 
say they never used anything that made 
them so much money. 


So confident is Mr. Smith that you can 
double or, triple your egg yield and thus 
make two or three times.as much money 
that he offers to send any reader two regu- 
lar $1 pack. (enough for a season) for 
only $1, on the guarantee that they are to 
cost you nothing if Ditto dees not solve 
your egg problems. 

Send No Money—just your name and 


address to M. B. Smith, 1003-Coca Cola 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., and he will 


_ mail the two $1 packages immediately. 


When they arrive merely pay the postman 
only $1 and pees on this introductory 
offer. Use the tablets 10 days. If at the 
end of this time you are not getting many, 
many more eggs and your figck ents 
improved in health, or if for any reason 
you are not satisfied, simply return the 
unused part, and your money will be re- 
turned immediately without question. A 
big Kansas City bank guarantees the 
reliability of this offer. Write today be- 
fore this limited introductory offer is 
withdrawn. 
M. B. SMITH 


1003 Coca Cola Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
































W 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. - 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
Chicken Farming 


(According to the novice) 


I started out to raise some hens; 

I first bought wire to make the pens, 
You need nice pens to make hens thrive. 
Mine cost me $40.25. 


I bought eleven kinds of feed, 

For fowls a large assortment need. 
I bought cut bone and grain galore. 
The bill was $19.84. 


Of course hens need a chicken shed, 

A place to sleep and to he fed; 

Mine was a good one through and 
through, 

And cost me $60.42. 


I wonder if hen farming pays, 

I’ve had twelve eggs in sixty days. 

The bills, of course, have been immense; 
The twelve eggs brought me thirty cents. 
California. Helen Hourthan. 





Get Out the Old Whitewash 
Brush 
By Chesla C. Sherlock 


Two years ago an Iowa poultryman threw 
up his hands in disgust. With vermin 
infesting his buildings and dampness 
hanging like a fog cloud in his brooder 
house, he could not make a success of his 
business. 

He advertised the place for sale at a 
bargain, and spent the best part of a 
year —s rid of it at a huge sacrifice. 

He was frank in explaining the reason 
for selling to the young farmer who finally 
concluded to “try it a whirl.” 

“You can keep chickens in one place 
only so long,” the disgusted man said, 
“then the ground goes stale, lice fill up 
the buildings, and with the ground sour 
and not draining properly, the buildings 
soon become damp.” 

The young man said nothing, but he 
used the pessimism of the owner to p 
off a few hundred from the price and too 
the place. 

“The first thing I did,” he says, ‘‘was 
to get a spraying outfit and go over all the 
buildings with a disinfectant whitewash. 
It took half the time that it used to take 
with the brushes. I found that the white- 
wash did just two things for me: It 
killed the vermin and it dried up the 
interior. The brightness of the interior, 
I am sure, goes a long way toward keeping 
it dry. Lime in the whitewash, you know. 
is noted for taking dampness out of b 
places.” 

To clean up the soil he used lime, plow- 
ing such of it as could be plowed. Other 
yards and runs received a liberal applica- 
tion of gravel and sand and were then 
spaded. This guaranteed good drainage 
in the future. The runs were then seeded 
to alfalfa and clover, or oats, as the case 
smight be, and the following spring all 
spaded up. 

This young farmer is raising more 
chickens on the run-down farm than his 
predecessor did, and he is having the best 
of success, because he is taking preventive 
measures. He uses the disinfectant white- 
wash once each month on the interior of 
his buildings. 

As fast as the green food is consumed in 
one of the runs, he turns the fowls into 
another and seeds it down. 

“Yes,” he said, “if the other fellow had 
only thought a little while shen’ gas 
out of the hole, he would have used some 
whitewash and he would never have let 
his soil get infested. It is all foolishness to 
talk about moving to new land arey so 
often with chickens. If you want to keep 
the land right you can do it, but you 
can’t let things take their own way, if you 
would phe. 5 





wash his barns and stables, and that by 


He added that his father used to white-. 
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You can make a better sprouter than you can 
buy. This sprouter was made in one evening 
by a 14 year old boy with a saw and hammer. 
The cost, with heater, was $2.49. Thousands in 
use. All say it is the best and handiest made. 


. Make Layers Out of Loafers 
o make hens lay their best, in winter, growing green food, 
rich in vitamins, must be fed. Sprouted oats are best. 
The Putnam Home Made Sprouter yields the best and 
Sweetest sprouts and with the least work. I will send, x 
free, plans for making this sprouter with description of Little “a 
Putnam Stove to heat it. Also for use of stove $ 
nking water unfrozen. Stove holds three 
= of oil, Burns a month without trimming or filling. 
tented burner. Nothing like it. Ask your dealer, or sead 
me his name and $2.00 and get one by return mail, postpaid, 
Try it. If not satisfied, return in 10 days and I'll refund 

postage. I run all risks, 


$2.00 and 
LPUTNAM Route 1030.0, Elmira, N.Y. 
















Light the hen house a few 
hours each night and morning 
— the hme Quick -Lite 
tern. ger feeding hours q 
increase egg a 7 4 
@leman Quiciclite 


**The Sunshine of the Night’* 
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@sQuas BOOK Fame make eeent 
Rock Squab Co., 300 Howard St. a to. 


San low aricen, catsinn Protons Bante’ Votlone: Pas 


Renew your Subscription today! 
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remembering that one fact, he had been 
enabled to reclaim this place and save 
thousands of dollars for himself. 

It pays to dig out the old whitewash- 
brush now and then—or better still a 
good spraying outfit. 





An Experience with Hens 


A small boy’ when asked to write a com- 
position on “Birds” wrote the following: 

“There are many kinds-of birds: blue 
birds, yellow birds and black birds. That 
is all I know about birds.” 

Many times I am reminded of this 
story. Frequently, in answer to the oft- 
repeated demand, ‘‘tell me all you know 
about keeping hens,” I -would like to say 
to inquiring friends, “There are man 
kinds of hens: white hens, red hens, bla 
hens, and that is all I know about hens.”’ 

The prospective poultry keeper is a 
most optimistic person; he plunges in 
where an angel would fear to tread. Time 
and money. are as naught, and the old 
woman who said she knew there was 
money in hens beeause she put it there, 
represents. the results, nine times out of 
ten, of the optimistic poultry plunger. 

A pen of eight hens and a cock seems too 
modest & beginning for many; but it has a 
far better ending, often, than the $3,000 
poultry plants—deserted at the end of 
two or three years. 

Once, while talking to a well-known 
oultryman who had years of experience 

hind him, I asked about the feeding of 
hens. He solemnly replied: “I don’t 
know how to feed a hen.” And his tone 
suggested that he never hoped to know. 
Of him, too, I think when feeding ques- 
tions are put to me, to just “keep hens” or 
feed them, is not so simple as it sounds. 

Then that question of a hen’s intelli- 
gence. A hen is regarded by many as an 
imbecile. To those of us who know, she is 
not. Talk to her, pet her; cease that ever- 
lasting “shooing’”’ and waving of arms in 
her direction, and she will learn readily. 

Marion Walker. 





Red Mites a Serious Enemy 


The red mites suck, the blood from the 
skin at night, when the birds naturally 
look for rest and peace. When the fowls 
are moved to a new house the mites 
quickly assume their normal grey color; 
blood makes them red. Red mites and 
sunshine are never found together. 

There is nothing, save lack of fresh 


: water, so harmful to the full egg-basket as 


an excess of red mites. It only takes a 
week for their Cees to hatch, mature and 
lay more eggs. [If left unmolested, one 
pair will lay thousands of eggs in the 
summer months. The heat from dro 

pings on the roosts or boards helps in 
hatching their eggs. Burn up all infested 
roosts, and replace them with roosts of 
new, planed, clear lumber. Fill up all 
cracks in the wood with melted tallow or 
diluted waste auto transmission grease, 
and thus rob the mites of a future home. 
Carbolineum or Zenoleum makes a 
superior roost paint, as it saturates the 
entire roost and lasts a long time. Roosts 
made of rough, unpainted, pieced, knotty 
lumber are not fit to use. 
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All cow ties may look alike, but there is a con- 
siderable difference in their wearing qualities. 
Farmers are fast realizing thet it’s good foresight and 
economy to ask for ‘““ACCO” Cow Ties because they last 
so much longer than the ordinary kind—they will with- 

all sorts of abuse—and the links are so smoothly 
formed as to avoid chafing the animal's skin. 
They are manufactured aceordimg to the high standard 
cot by other “ACCO. * Chain products: "ACEO" “Tie Our 
cod tuck Schon ond Miacont Chalee ee 
Ask your dealer about “ACCO” Chain Products today. 


AMERICAN CHAIN CO., Inc. 








Bridgeport, Conn. 
Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. — San Francisco 


(ONE MAN 6 4 Sti siies ia SM 
SULLS Stumps in 3 Hours 
mp-puller at big Minnesota Land 
99S the marvelous wheulbarrow, stump-puller SEMIS of tan aed 


stro speedy, erful, and easily ‘moved 
¥+ POMARTINSON MFG. CO. 
Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 














# Guaranteed. Try it for ~< 
#} 10 days free. Terms if 
@ you wish. Write today 
for particulars. 





} | isfaction everywhere; users 
N find them so economi 
so convenient and so de- 



















Sucrene Buttermilk Egg Mash is rich in 

“vitamines”—the elements that develop oe ‘ 

healthy, vigorous hens and double the a) Red Jacket Pump Jacks can be 
egg production they give on ordinary Hh to any sty or make of 
grain ete eee oiutety selves, - ae 
Contains18 % protein, the nutrient which i] supply question, is Red 





hens need to make whites of eggs, and 
to restore bodily vi after the moult. 
Sucrene Buttermilk Mash is invalu- 
able for moulting hens. It keeps up the 
hens’ vitality enabling them to grow an 
entire new coat of feathers return 
to full laying condition in the shortest 
possible time. You can 
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American Poultry Journal 
Oldest, Largest 

4 vontn? 25 cts. 

1¥r.75e ZB YEARS $1 5 Yrs.$2 


Averages over 100 pages per issue — tells 


ncrete Mixer 


You'll never again waste time and 
break your back mixing concrete with 
shovel Mixes wheelbarrowful o 
minute. Cost is surprisingly low. 

1 book on coneret- 























ing, and Concrete Mixer house eed; how to secure high 
Catalog—Free. peep og eg > Vegas a ee 
Wire & tron Works 1974. Only 25ecfor4mos, Stamps accepted. 
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naturally— 


digest what they eat. 
That’s just what 


does for your moulting flock. 


rich. 


s00n as the moult is over. 
No time lost. 


where Pan-a-ce-a is fed. 


lelp seen 
MOULTERS 
MOULT 


If you want your hens to moult 


If you want them back on the egg 
job promptly—fall and winter laying— 

Then you must make sure that your 
moulters are healthy and hungry. 

They must eat lots, and be able to 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 


It’s a tonic that begins with the appetite— 
improves a hen’s whole system. 

It has Iron that keeps the paleness away, 
makes the combs and wattles red—the blood 


Pan-a-ce-a starts the food the egg way,as 


No dormant egg organs after the moult, 


I spent 30 
Tell your dealer how many hens you have. years in perfect- 
There’s a right-size package for e every flock. tng Pon-a-ce-c. 
Steciek meee eee. | SERIE 
< -lb. t = Ys 
ne, the S-Ib- pkg. __ £00 hens: the 100-Ib. 
GUARANTEED 
DR: HESS & CLARK Ashland, O. 
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Read the Most Widely Known 


Poultry Journal ¢ al Sei rizi 20C 


82rd year. se Mihm wen yen mm each month, ex- 
poop Boh Send 26c¢ coin 
ag yo Ae Sample copy big premium offers free. 


Adscileie Pecliey Advotéie, Dept. J, - Syracuse, N. Y. 





World’s Best 
Poultry Journal 


seca sal 
on 
. 4 Subscription 20c 
one an U. 8. STAMPS ACCEPTED 
iy ant oat, Bos pester eeet- 
ea monthly: 
$1.00; S70. 8. 
59Dayton, 
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Renew your Subscription today! 





Poultry Matters 


in Brief 





A rooster flies up on the fence; 
Hear him crow! 

His satisfaction is immense, 

His self-possession is intense, 

His lusty lungs give evidence 
That this is so. 


Another rooster sees him there, 
And hears him crow; 
With flapping wings he cleaves the air; 
The fence-top is too small to share, 
And so they fight and scratch and tear 
Till down they go. 


‘ So ‘tis in life; when any man 


Gets eminent, 
Some jealous rival tries to plan 
Some way to down him if he can. 
And if he just upsets the pan 
He feels content. —Dixie Fowl. 


HE incubator does poor work, and we 

wonder why. The mystery is explained 
when we try a good spirit-level on the 
machine. Like all delicately constructed 
machines, the incubator must be set level 
to do its best. 


White Leghorn hens love to steal away 
and hide their eggs where no one can find 
them. About a week ago we looked into one 
of the nests used by our pigeons. In it was a 
Homer bird with a White Leghorn chick 
under her, and another egg that had not 
hatched. A few days later the little chick 
was running around the yard and, when it 
discovered its “mother,” ran to her and 
opened its mouth to be fed in the way that 
yourg pigeons are. The chick is well and 

appy and does not seem to care whether or 
not it is a half-breed. R. L. Spayd, Jr. 


Vitamine is a new word, and when it is 
used in connection with poultry, it makes 
some folks laugh. A ration which does not 
contain plenty of these mysterious vitamines 
will cause not only slow growth in chicks, but 
may lead to actual death. Herein lies value 
of green feed, for this is rich in vitamines. 
Let me inv ent a@ simpler word to use here. I 
would say “‘life-giving,”’ for that is just what 
it is—nothing more. ¥. 


Is this a ‘‘she-rooster”? We have a White 
Leghorn hen which we raised from a baby 
chick, and which is now about six years old. 
When we did not have a rooster with the hens, 
“she-rooster’’ (that is the name we gave her) 
would call the rest together with that clucking 
sound roosters make when they find a delicious 
morsel of food. In the morning she pushes out 
her chest and, stretching her neck, crows with 
might and main. If our neighbor’s male bird 
comes near the fence, she drops her wings, 
fluffs up her feathers, and pecks the ground 
furiously. Miss Ida Bremer. 


The poultry- house, shown in the accom- 
panying picture, was built by a stone-worker 
in Wilmette, Ill. As may he seen, it is quite 
different from the south glass fronts of the 
poet day. The builder, Henry Reau, fol- 

wed his own fancy: There i is an elaborate 
system of roosts and nests, trap and other 
kinds, within. It is fitted with approved 
feeding and watering equipment. There is 
no telling how long this odd poultry-house is 
going-to last. It was built thirty years ago, 
and at this writing there are no signs of 
decay. A capacious wired run is provided in 
front, and you'll see the little oval-topped 
door in the main ertrance for the whole 
chicken tribe. It is told in Wilmette that 
more chickens have been produced, and more 


eggs laid, in this substantial piece of poult 
architecture than could be epuntes 7: nen 
Gra, 
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HIS is the month to give colonies their 
final overhauling. If a few colonies are 

weak in bees“and stores, then they should be 

strengthened as soon as possible. 


Toads will often sit at the entrance of a 
hive and with their long tongues scoop in the 
bees. 


Skunks frequently lure bees from the 
cluster by scratching upon the alighting 
board of the hive, and then scoop the bees 
off with their paws and eat them. 


Vitamines—that word bobs up in nearly 
every department of the paper. H. A. 
Scullen, the bee specialist at Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, says honey is the “only 
commercial sweet known to contain vita- 
mines.”” Honey is nature’s best sweet. 


Snakes will occasionally find a resting- 
place under the bottom board of a hive in 
the fall, being lured there by the warmth 
from the colony; and it is not an infrequent 
thing for the beekeepers in some of the 
Western states to find a rattlesnake there. 


Go over the section box surplus and scrape 
the boxes of propolis; a kitchen carving- 
knife can be used, but care must be used 
not to gash the surface of the combs. Should 
some of the section boxes be stained from 
propolis, remove the stain by going over the 
place with a piece of fine emery-paper. 


Field-mice will often try to find an abode 
in hives with weak colonies; and if the pests 
once find a resting-place, they will eat the 
combs and do much damage. If the colonies 
are strong, woe betide the mouse bold enough 
to attempt to enter, as the bees will quickly 
sting him to death. One spring, several 
years ago, I found that a mouse had suc- 
ceeded in entering a hive and was stung to 
death. The bees being unable to remove its 
body, had most carefully’ covered it over 
with propolis or bee-glue. This prevented 
the body from decaying and filling the hive 
with a stench; in fact, the bees had literally 
enclosed its body in a hermetically sealed 
casket of propolis, and embalmed it. 


Feeding for winter should be done about 
the close of fall brood rearing, the latter part 
of October or first part of November. 
thick sugar sirup made of one part of water 
and two and one-half parts of sugar may be 
fed. The sirup must not be scorched in the 
process of making. One teaspoonful of 
tartaric acid should be added to. every 
fifteen or twenty pounds of sugar. while it is 
being heated. Heating should be con- 
tinued until all sugar is dissolved. 

For a feeder there is nothing better than a 
friction top bucket placed bottom up on the 
top bars. Enough small holes should be 
punched in the cover to insure the entire 
contents being emptied in two days or sooner. 
An empty hive body or super should be 
placed on top of the hive to allow room for 
the feeder. The cover should then be placed 
on the empty hive body. If the weather is 
cool, place several sheets of newspaper over 
the frames. Tear a hole in the papers large 
enough to fit the feeder. This will help to 
conserve the heat of the colony. The 
minimum amount of stores which should be 
left with the bees is ere or forty 
pounds, It is far better to allow each colony 
fifty or sixty, since colonies seem to winter 
coeaer when there is an over-abundance of 
stores. 





“Guess I’ll hire this 
house for next winter 
—the children would 
like this chimney for 
Santa Claus!” 













































Dorit guess about air 
Dont borrow a tire 
‘a 


gauge 
SCHRADER TIRE GAUGE 
SOLD HERE 


UY fag 









“I guess I need some air’’ 


Don’t guess about air! 


Guessing at your air pressure 
is risking the mileage the tire- 
maker put into your tires. 


Some day you may find that 
a few days’ riding on tires sadly 
underinflated has taken a thou- 
sand miles of wear from each of 
four tires. 


Ownatire gauge. Use it often. 
Don’t guess at your air pressure. 
Riding on tires that contain too 
little air wears them out. With 
every turn of the wheel the side 
walls are flexed and bent and 
the entire carcass of the tire is 
weakened. 


Riding on tires that contain 
too much air is like riding on 
solid tires. You pay for pneu- 
matic comfort and don’t get it. 


Buy a Schrader Tire Gauge. 
It will last almost as long as your - 
car and tell you accurately i ina 
minute how much air you are 
carrying. Borrowing the use of 
a tire gauge is a risky way to 
save the small sum a Schrader 
Gauge will cost you. Your ga- 
rage man will sell you a Schrader 
Tire Gauge for $1.25 ($1.50 in 
Canada). Keep it in your pocket 
or tool box. Test your tires 
before and after inflating. You 
will get more mileage and pleas- 
anter riding if you do this. 


Keep your spare tire fully 
inflated and tested. 


Sold at garages, hardware 
stores and motor accessory 
shops. ‘ 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Chicago 


Toronto 


London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Valve Insides and Valve Caps, 
Packed in Metal Boxes of Five Each’ 








SCHRADER 


TIRE-PRESSURE-GAUGE 
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The Right Way: 


O USE his 
Be ber right too SL Toking down worn wire fences 
bape peak agncha work with a 
oR Devil” Fence Tool. Combines every es- 
sential tool needed to do the job right. 


Wed Devil Fence Tool 


Eleven Tools in One! 


wire fences, unless you use 


2 Staple Pullers Wrench 

2 Wire Cutters Wire Tier 

2 Hammers Wire Stretcher 
Pincher Pipe Grip 


IT SAVES: Staples, old fences, breaking wire, 
buying wire, hiring men. 

Forged of tool steel and designed for strength. 
Has powerful leverage. Grips the most stubborn 
staples or toughest barbed or woven wire. The 
handiest tool for farmers, poultrymen, ranchmen 
and householders. 


Ask your hardware dealer to show you a “Red Devil’’ 
Fence Tool No. 1919, or send us $1.95 for a pair. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
Dept. F. J., 261 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

“Red Devil’’ Tools-American Made 
potl Pliers, Hack Saw Frames and Blades, 


Soot, on, Cold Choc, Lock Washers, Ex, 
Cait \ Mites 




















Men Wit Autos 
4 Wanted 


to on Soeates and 

take orders for our 
NEW PROCESS 
STORAGE BAT- 
TERY. Plates can- 
not sulphate or 
buckle, No expert 


One-half cup water every 
Made for autos, radios, lighting outfits 
and all other battery purposes. 


Guaranteed 2 Years 
The biggest 





HARSHA Servant CO. Dept. «2 
21 East Van Buren CHICAGO 
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FORDS run 34 Miles 


on Gallon of Gasoline 
Many 


wentate new eee 
third rebestion t anecline bills ante 
great increase in 37 FAY the 


! Sent | on 30 0 DAYS’ TRIAL 
make as of an miles, to —_ cars show 
Coie oot enucl tae cern eter 


AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
Madison Street Dayton, 








THE FARM JOURNAL 


of farmers as a political power. 


Most of Our Folks probably know, more or less vaguely, that recent 
Canadian elections have been remarkable for the sudden appearance 
They have nominated and elected 





candidates in all the provinces from Ontario west, and their strength 


is felt throughout the Dominion. 


The system is entirely different from that of our own Farm Bloc, 
where members of the two ‘“‘regular’’ parties have informally agreed 
to vote as a unit on legislation affecting agriculture; it is likewise 
different from the plan of the Nonpartisan League, the foremost 
example of political activity among farmers in this country. 

In this article and a second which will follow, Mrs. McKinney 
describes the situation as it now stands and tells how the Canadian 
farmers were forced into politics to protect their economic welfare. 


perfected for educational purposes 

only can be transformed into the 
tidiest of political machines, has been 
proved by the Canadian farmers, whose 
victories, since entering the political ring, 
have followed fast, one upon the heels of 
the other. 

The old-line politicians were sure that 
no movement built upon the plan of the 
Progressives (or ‘“Farmers’—they are 
called by both names) could stand, and 
today they are watching for signs of the 
dissolution they believe is sure to come. 
The difference between them and the 
Farmers is the result of a different thought 
as to the true source of power and author- 
ity. The accepted thought of the old 
parties is that it comes from the top, 
down. The Farmers insist that it comes 
from the bottom, up. 

To illustrate: When an election is called 
(in Canada as in the United States), it is 
the local leaders who “choose the slate,” 
and they must be sure that their selection 
is satisfactory to the powers still higher up. 
Conventions are called “from the top,” and 
the cases are rare indeed where ‘the 
slate” does not go through. The people 
in each riding, then, have only the hone 
of two party-picked men. The fact that 
in Canada a candidate need not represent 
the constituency in which he lives adds to 
the ease of party dominance. The poli- 
ticians declare that this makes for unity, 
and-no doubt it does. It fits in, too, with 
the general thought of government—a 
Premier who before the session of the 
legislature can “promise’’ this legislation, 
and “deny” that; a party head who knows 
and can say what the party will do. In 
short, the power, the authority, from the 
top, down. 

ut the farmers are organized from the 
bottom, up. Their locals send delegates 
to the conventions called to select candi- 
dates. The part of the group that stays 
at home—not the part elected—controls 
their machinery. And what is possibly 
even more effective, the same machinery 
will again be set in motion to nominate 
and elect when next an election is called. 


Te AT an organization planned and 





From left to right, Hon. E. C. Drury, Premier of Ontario. Hon. C. 
Hon. John Bracken, Premier of Manitoba. Hon. 


Premier of enn Fler 


The candidates know that it is not all 
banter when they are advised not to 
“monkey with the machinery or they 
will get their fingers pinched.” 

The ears of the elected farmer legislators 
are therefore uncommonly well ‘‘tuned in” 
to receive the sounds broadcasted from 
“back home,” rather than from the party 
leaders. And the farmers are convinced 
that this is as it should be, 


Farmers in Provincial Legislatures 


American readers will remember that a 
double system of government prevails in 
Canada as in the United States. There 
are the provinces, corresponding to your 
states, each with a legislature and a 
Premier, and also the general or federal 
government, with its Dominion Parlia- 
ment corresponding to your Congress. 

How the Canadian farmers came to 
establish their economic organizations, and 
how they turned to politics, will be the 
subject of a future article. I wish to tell 
here what has happened in the last year 
or two. 

The Farmers’ organization in Ontario 
was the first to experience an election. 
Before they had hardly realized that they 
were in velities at all—indeed before they 
were completely organized—they were 
plunged heels over head into a three- 
cornered conflict. From this they emerged 
rather breathless, and quite astonished 
when they realized that they had secured 
more seats in the legislature than any 
other party. In coalition with Labor, the 
new Farmer members formed a govern- 
ment with E. C. Drury at its head. 

An even more outstanding success was 
that of the Alberta provincial election in 
July, 1921. Forty-two of the sixty-three 
seats were contested, and thirty-eight 
Farmer candidates elected. The Alberta 
Farmers’ organization had a membership 
of only 35,000, but more than 80,000 
voted for the Farmer candidates. Mr. 
Herbert Greenfield, then vice-president of 
the United Farmers of Alberta, was chosen 
Premier. 

In the Manitoba election, held in July of 


Continued on page 48 








E. Dunning, 


Herbert Greenfield, Premier of Alberta 
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as strong as 


Months of wear can be built 
into the ankle, the heel, the 
leg— 

And a crack across the instep 


makes three-quarters of this 
wear wasted! 


One break in a vital spot and 
your boots are ready for the junk 
pile before the other parts have 
really begun to wear! 


There are four points where the 
strain is hardest—ankle, back of 
heel, instep, and sole. Unless the 
boot is properly constructed at 
these points it wears out quickly. 


How “‘U. S.’”’ reinforcements 
insure against breaks 


Into every pair of “U.S.” Boots 
at each of these four points is built 
the strongest kind of reinforce- 
ments—from 8 to 14 layers of 
fabric and tough rubber reinforce 
these boots at the very places th at 
are generally the “weak spots.” 


No wonder they give long wear 
—and uniform wear. 
= 








Like a chain—a boot is only 


its weakest point 


We’ve been making rubber foot- 
wear for 75 years. We don’t just 
“buy” rubber—we actually pro- 
duce on our own plantations the 
finest grade that can be grown. 
Our factories are manned by the 
most experienced boot makers in 
the country—craftsmen who know 
the value of painstaking care. And 
we're proud of the results—and of 
the satisfaction “U. S.” Boots are 
giving to farmers. 


Other “‘U. S.’’ models — 
all built the same way 























You'll find every type of rubber 
footwear in the big U. S. line. 
There’s the U. S. Walrus, the 
famous all-rubber overshoe—the 
U. S. lace Bootee, a rubber work- 
shoe to be worn over your socks 
for spring and fall—uU. S. Arctics 
and Rub Hae styles and sizes 
for the whole family. Look for the 
“U. S.” trademark whenever you 
buy—the honor mark of the oldest ° 
rubber organization in the world. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Before Winter Sets In Install 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
r>—GAS 


UNION CARBIDE GAS lighting and 

system brings to the farm home 
conv and comforts more inti- 
mately touching home life than those of 
any other light and utility system. 

Simply turn the little igniter key in 
any room in the house, in the barn, or in 
an outbuilding and instantly you have 
there a light so brilliant, so soft, so rich, 
so white, so crystal-clear and so steady 
as to win recognition from scientists as 
the only light approaching natural sun- 
light in beauty, eye-resting qualities and 
brilliance. No matches used. 

Use UNION CARBIDE sunlight in your 
chicken house after sunset and hens will 
work on summer- schedule. 

Turn alittle jetin the kitchen gas stove, 
touch an igniter to the burner and you 
cook like city folk. (An exclusive feature 
oan only with UNION CARBIDE 

Light ge tiny burner in a gas iron and 
you have a self-heating iron for ironing. 

Install a water heater and UNION 
CARBIDE GAS will give you in a few 
moments steaming water for washing, 
bathing and shaving. 


UNION paw y ap GAS igtting and 
cooking system is a per- 
manentinvestment. It is the simplest and 
most esonomical system to operate and 
maintain. The gas js made ayy a4 
by a generatoruniting UNION CARBID 
i. om generating ma 
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Send a Postcard for Full Particulars 


The months of long evenings are upon 
ou. You read more. You entertain more. 
our wife sews more. Now more than 





Learn all aboutit. Itis not a new led 
idea. CARBIDE GAS isin nearly a half 
million country homes. Hundreds of 
farmers are installing it this fall. A good 
pny arp BaP wg fF eee 

or four days. a now 
for full particulars. No obligation on 
your part. 


Union Carbide Sales Company 
Carbide & Carbon Bldg. 
30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Balfour Bidg., San Francisco 
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Farm Engineering 
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To Sharpen a Plow 


i- you want to sharpen your plow 
lay? If so, heat it and start with the 
point. First lay the landbar side down on 
the anvil, drive the point over to land-side 
at an angle and then draw out, still keeping 
the landbar side straight and point at 
angle. Put the lay- on the anvil with 
landbar next to side of anvil and draw 
edge from top side till you get back about 
two or more inches on lay, then turn and 
draw from bottom side so as to leave top 
side smooth. After you have drawn the 
edge, turn back and shape edge from top, 
so that when the lay is finished the edge 
will set level on a board. Then your plow 
will run and wear level. 

Montana. R. R. Tichenor, Blacksmith. 





How To Cut Rafters 


Cutting and fitting rafters is easy and 
should not cause any needless terrors 
when you know how to go about it. 

The bevel at top and bottom of rafters 
can be easily obtained by using the steel 
square. The pitch of the roof governs the 
figures that are used on the blade and 
tongue of the square. For a one-quarter 
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Fig. 1. Cutting one-third pitch rafter 


itch the fi 6 and 12 are used. For 
half-pitch the figures 12 and 12 on both 
blade and tongue are used. The blade 
will give you the bevel cut for the to 
plate and the tongue will give the plum 
cut at the ridge joint. 

Whatever pitch is going to be used 
must be first determined, then draw a 


How To Make 


I believe that you are misleading farmers 
and threshermen as to the best strin 
lace for their belts. I have had some rea 


belt experience and so I am sending you 
the lock lace. This lace runs for weeks 


center line at each end on the vertical 
side of the rafter. Apply the square so 
that this line will intersect the two figures 
on the blade and tongue, which are deter- 
mined beforehand. Draw the plumb line 
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Fig. 2. Finding the pitch with square 


cut for the ridge and slide the square 
down the rafter to the other end and 
draw the horizontal bevel line for the 
plate joint. The illustration in Fig. 1 
shows cutting for a one-third-pitch roof, 
on a building twenty-four feet wide with 


an eight-foot ridge rise. B. F. Dashiell. 





How To Use a Die 


Most dies are used in a two-handled die- 
stock which is generally equipped with a 
guide. 

When threading a rod, place the piece 
to be threaded upright in a vise and file 
off any burrs or pevietions on the end 
to be threaded. Place the die with the 
guide part down; make sure that you are 
starting straight, and then apply pressure 
until the die catches. 

When the die has caught, see if you are 
starting straight; and if not, turn back- 
ward a little and straighten on the forward 
stroke again. 

Do not use too much force when thread- 
ing; use plenty of lard-oil, and if the die 
sticks back off a little, which will loosen 
the chips, and in starting over again the 
a work much easier. . 

en starting a tap, it with a try 
square to be sure it “tarke straight. If 
not true, turn the tap backward, then for- 
ward again, pressing in direction required 
for straightening, on forward stroke only. 


the Lock Lace 


for heavy mill service -and will stand a 
high speed and carry a heavy load. This 
lace will last the farmer for months for 
his belts. Part of the stri in this lace 
can be cut and the belt will still run as 

the locks hold. This lace 
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} iH} will run longer and give 

| better service than the 
one shown in the June 
Farm Journal. That is 
my experience. 

If your. belts are dry 
and slip, try some yellow 
mg A soap on —_ If 
they are greasy, apply a 
few handfuls of lime ‘while 
the belt is running. To 
scrape obstructions from 
the belts, as sawdust or 
sand, use an. old file and 
hold firm. against the belt 
while it is running. 
‘sure you are running the 
|. right side of: your canvas 

“and rubber to the pulley; 
'} have” your rubber side 








Left, away from pulley. Right, next to pulley 


‘away from the pulley. 
Hugh Berryman. 
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The Lights 
of a Great City 


Suddenly a black thunaer-shower rolls up 
over the city. Although it is mid-afternoon, 
lights are switched on in thousands of offices 
until the towering city looks like an illumi- 
nated honeycomb. Huge Exide storage 
batteries, capable of delivering millions of 
candle-power, are called on to supply power 
through the emergency. More than ninety- 
five per cent of the central station batteries 
in America are Exides. 


Exide Batteries are used in hundreds of 
ways—to drive the submarine beneath the 
waves; to supply the current for the vast 
network of telephone systems; to light 
trains; to propel mine locomotives and 
trucks. A large majority of all the farm 
light and power plants depend on the sure 
power of rugged Exide Batteries. 


To get the full comfort out of your auto- 
mobile and to run it with the greatest econ- 
omy, buy an Exide when your present bat- 
tery has to be replaced. | 


You will be amazed at how long the 
Exide lasts and how free you are from re- 
pair expense. The only real battery econ- 
omy is to get the best one. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia 


Branches in Seventeen Cities 
Service Stations Everywhere 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


Ta 
i aT ee nm a battery 
Ex1i¢ RAM) right size for your car. 

HATTERIES } If your present battery 
| needs repairs, no matter 
a ieee) | what make it is, it will 
Raphi htat satetectie be repaired skilfully and 
reasonably. If not im your telephone book, 
please write us for address, 
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You'll Enjoy Your Work 


if you’re dressed right for } 
your job. | 
Wear pants made of | 


CROMPTON 
All-Weather 


, CORDUROY 


with the ~exclusive ‘“A/J- 
Weather’ feature which 
makes it resistant alike to 
water, wear, and weather. 
Every single fibre is protected 
against water damage. And as for 
durability, it will actually give 
double the wear of any ordinary 
cloth. 
/. For the utmost in Comfort, 
Appearance, Service, Economy,— 
be sure that your next pair o} 


pants is made of genuine Cromp- 
ton “ All-Weather’ Corduroy. 


At Your Clothing Store 
Look for the “All-Weather” Label 


on the waistband. 


Write for our Free Booklet, 
“All-Weather Farming.” 








Ask the clothing 
salesman to show 
you the famous 

fAuWeather™ 
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BOOKLET FREE 
HIGHEST REFERENCES 
Patent Lawyer, 624 Wediogha D.C 
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LAIN salt pork: Rub each piece of 

meat with fine salt and pack it closely 

ina barrel. Let it stand overnight. The 
next day add a brine made as follows: Ten 
pounds of salt and three ounces of saltpeter 
are dissolved in four gallons of boiling water 
(these amounts for every 100 pounds of 
meat). When the brine is cold, pour it over 
the meat and weight the meat down. Keep 
meat in brine until used. 


Sugar-cured pork: Rub each piece of 
meat with salt and let drain overnight. 
Next day pack meat closely in a barrel, hams 
and shoulders in the bottom, bacon on top. 
Make a brine of the following (amounts are 
for 100 pounds of meat): Eight ounces of 
salt, three pounds of brown sugar, three 
ounces of saltpeter, four gallons of water. 
For winter use, it is not necessary to boil the 
brine; for summer use, boil the brine and 
then let it cool. Pour the brine over the 
meat. Bacon should stay in the brine from 
four to six weeks; hams and shoulders, from 
six to eight weeks. 


My grandfather uses this method of smok- 
ing meat and the pork always comes out 
fine. I thought you would like to. know 
about it: He takes a large kettle and builds 
a fire of chips in the bottom and fills it full 
of corn-cobs. After he cleans the barrel in 
the usual way, he puts it over the kettle and 
keeps a fire of corn-cobs burning for two or 
three hours. He keeps the barrel up from 
the ground with three bricks. After keeping 
the fire two or three hours, he lets it go out 
and lets the barrel cool over the kettle. He 
then packs the hams and shoulders as usual 
and they come out all smoked. 

Arthur Pinkham. 


/ Last year my neighbor smoked his meat 
in a wooden smokehouse—that is, he started 
to. He put the fire in an old kettle, put some 
green hickory on top of the coals, and set 
the kettle under the meat. Then he started 
to plow in the twenty-acre field back of the 


-barn. About half an hour later the dinner 


bell rang. That meant he was needed at the 
house. en he rounded the barn, he knew 
why he was needed—his smokehouse was in 
flames. The house and meat (two hogs) 
were a loss. This year he has an all-metal 
movable smokehouse. “No more fires from 
smoking meat’’ says he. ‘““Those two hogs 
would more than pay for a smokehouse like 
this.’ He is right about that. I priced one, 
and believe I will buy it. me FE 
Editor’s note: A concrete smokehouse 
ill save the meat. Below is a sketch show- 
ing how to make one. The fire-box is put 
outside of the meat chamber.] 


The finest hams and bacon I ever ate 
were cured when I/lived in India. The 
recipe I used there ought to be good in the 
United States, for the materials I got in the 
tropics were not especially good. Here is 


“how: For two large hams or two large sides 


of bacon, tablespoonfuls of saltpeter 
are dissolved in very little water. Put over 
the fire and add three cupfuls of brown sugar. 
Three cupfuls of coarse salt and three table- 
spoonfuls of black pepper. Take from the 

as soon as it is a smooth paste but do 
not boil. Rub into the ham or bacon and 
leave a thick coating on the outside. Lay 
on ice or in some cool place over my oy then 
hang the meat up so it can drip for three 
days. At the end of that time place the meat 
in a muslin sack and smoke for two days. To 
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keep from drying or molding in warm 
weather, cover with powdered borax and 
epper. I used banian leaves for smoking in 
ndia. Mrs. C. P. Connolly, Wyoming. 





The sketch above shows a rack for hanging 
hogs. It is easily made. Take two pieces of 
2 x 6-inch material, twenty feet long, or a 
shorter length, place them parallel about 
eighteen inches apart. Bore holes in the 
ends and pin to the iadder braces with round 
sticks of hard wood one inch in diameter. 
The ladders should be eight or ten feet long. 
By bringing them close together at the base, 
or spreading apart, the height can be regu- 
lated. Place gambrel sticks across pieces of 
2 x 6-inch stuff. CiZ. 


Curing meat with ashes: After the meat 
has taken salt, hang up to dry. Take down 
before the weather gets hot. When you take 
it down, wash off in warm water, apply 
hard-wood or corn-cob ashes to the meat 
while it is wet. Make a. bag the size of the 
meat, into which slip the meat. Apply more 
ashes by sprinkling over the meat in the 
bag. Then tie the mouth of the bag, and 
hang it up. 

You can not hurt meat by putting on too 
many ashes. As you need the meat, take 
down, wash in hot water and soap, and rinse 
in cold water. - You will find nice, white, 
sweet meat. The ashes protect it from 
getting strong, also from skippers and in- 
sects. Speas. 

Dried beef: Here is the Farm Journal 
recipe for dried beef, used again and again 
by many of our readers. Try it by all means: 
Get the tender side of the round out of a 
good fat beef. For every twenty pounds of 
beef, take one pint of salt, a teaspoonful of 
saltpeter and a quarter of a pound of brown 
sugar. Mix these well, roling out any lumps; 
divide into three equal parts and rub well 
into the beef for three successive days. Turn 
beef daily in the liquor it will make. It 
should not make much, but what there is 
rub into and pile on the beef. Rub a little 
extra salt into the hole cut for the string to 
hang it by. At the end of a week hang in a 
dry, rather warm place, till it stops dripping, 
then in a cooler, dry place. Do not smoke it; 
smoking spoils the flavor. 


Dry-cured pork: For 100 pounds of meat 
use eight pounds of salt, two and one-half 
pounds of molasses or sirup made from sugar 
and use hot, two ounces of saltpeter, two 
ounces of red pepper, three ounces of black 
pepper. Mix the ingredients well. Rub = 
mixture over the meat thoroughly and 
it Hopes in a barrel, box, or on a table. ates 
the third day break the bulk and repack ra 
insure thorough contact with the cure mix- 
ture, then allow the meat to remain until the 
cure is completed. This will take two days in 
cure for each pound that the individual 
pieces of meat weigh; for example, a ten- 
pound ham will take twenty days. After the 
meat is peed in tight barrels, the liquid 
formed will aid in curing the heavier pieces 
of meat, which should be at the bottom. 


I send two recipes that have been Reena in 
our family, and also many of the nei 
families, ed since 1885: Rub 34 
lightly with salt 2s soon as cut up. ho hams 
slanting board to drain. aes two or three 
mon be put them in the following pickle, 
boiled, skimmed and poured over the meat 
while hot: Six gallons of water, six pounds of 
salt, three ounces of saltpeter, "four pounds of 
coarse brown s Six weeks in this will 
cure them ban . Then take out, 
hang up to drain and smoke if you like. For 
salt beef, take two gallons of wate, two 
pounds of salt (that is enough, don’t use 
sore), one ounce of saltpeter, one pound of 
eo two large spoonfuls of 
- (We don’t always use the soda.) 
aie ond pour on the meat while. hot. 
Mrs. Henry Foster. 
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HERE’S a Goodyear Gold 
i Seal style for every month 

| ' of the year—and here are three 
sturdy samples of the best rub- 
ber footwear made. With these 
three you’re prepared for the 
hardest winter — and many 
winters to come! 


For fit, comfort and extra-long wear 
it’s: important to choose rubber foot- 
wear bearing the famous Gold Seal 
trade-mark. For fifty years this Gold 
Seal has identified the finest rubber 
footwear made. It protects you from 
inferior merchandise made by firms 
trading on the famous Goodyear name. 





Leather Top “Lincoln”"—rugged rub- 
ber and real leather—for hard wear 
in the worst weather. With 
or without heel. 





If you don’t know the Gold 
: Seal dealer nearest you, it’s 
worth writing the nearest 
office named below.to find out. 






“Copso” Storm Rubber — extra 
heavy rubber, strongly reinforced. 
Will outlast 3 ordinary rubbers. 
















“Zebu” Snow Excluder — heavy, 
waterproof rubber and warm 
fleece lined top. 













SRANCHES: 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 380-82 E. Water St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 371-377 Sibley St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 807 Baltimore Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 1103 Washington Ave. 
PORTLAND, ORE., 61-67 Fourth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 539 Mission St. 
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Midget 
Self-Contained 
Saves the high freight on wheat flour 
and feed in. “The eight months I made 
net profit of over $3000,” age A. H 
more, Kan.; “‘My 
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GSE COGS 
Reo’ Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corro- 
gated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 


ings, Sidings, Wall . Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. _ Save money—get 
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better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durabi!ity—many customers report 15 and 
20 years’ service. Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 
Get 
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Grip! Clip! Snip! Job’s done in a 
flash. Bernard’s of course. Pliers 
with the bull-dog grip and the un- 
canny cutting power. Ask the hard- 
ware dealer. Made in seven sizes. 


Send for illustrated Plier Booklet F 


BERNARD 
~~ LIERS 


-SCHOLLHORN CO. 
NEW HAVEN.CONN. OUTSIDE CUTTER 











ATWATER KENT 


SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 






























SYSTEM COMPLETE 
INCLUDING CABLES 
AND FITTINGS 
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as shown in Fig. 1, first unlay t 

rope about five inches, then bend one 
strand over between the other two, leaving 
a small loop as at L in Fig. 2. ' This first 
strand, we will for convenience call .A, 
and the other two B and C. Next we will 
bend B down between C and the loop L, 
as shown in Fig. 3; then put the end C 
through the loop L as shown by the arrow, 


Ts make a neat end on a halter ro 





























Fig. 2. 


















Fig. 3. Put C through loop L 
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Fig. 5. Slide left thumb under 


and we will have the result shown in Fig. 
4. This is what sailors fall a crown. The 
balance of the process consists in splicing 
the three loose ends back into the rope. 
The best way to do this is to take hold of 
the end, as shown in Fig. 5, and untwist 
the rope enough to slide the left thumb 
under the strand X, as shown; then put 
the end through under this strand as 
shown by the arrow, and pull it down 
tight. Now roll the rope toward you and 
raise the strand Y in the same way, and 
put the next loose end around it. The 
same thing is then done with the strand 
Z and the remaining loose end. Now 
simply continue this proces? of winding 
each loose end around its strand, but after 
a few turns begin to thin out each loose 
end by taking out a few yarns so as to 
taper the splice off, as shown in Fig. 1. 
After trimming off the surplus material, 
the finished end may be improved by 
rolling it between two boards, or between 
the sole of your shoe and the floor. 





Building Roads with Beets 


Farmers in the region around Des Plaines, 
IlJ., have done just that. At one time 
they had to haul the-beets to market over 
soft roads. Now they take them to 
market on trucks and wagons over hard 
roads, which cover the whole section. 
These folks have been raising beets for 
more than twenty years without a break. 
They have been paid from $7 to $12 a ton, 
and, have been raising from fifteen to 
twénty tons to the acre. The raising of 
beets supplanted both stock raising and 
dairying in this region. During the fall 
of 1921 as many as 100 wagon and truck 
loads came in on one day. The shipments 
ran up to 1,200 tons a week. . 
Over the same good roads that the beets 
aes for, load after load of lumber was 
uled to go into modern farm buildings. 





Illinois, J. L. Graff. - 
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is your Paint and |e 
Varnish mileage? | 


You know how many miles you get to the 
gallon of gasoline—how many miles tires 
deliver. But have you ever thought about 
your paint and varnish mileage? Did you 
think about it when you bought your car? 
How does the finish on your car look today? 


You paid good money for your car. It is an 
investment which you naturally wish to pro- 
tect. Paint and varnish are not all looks. They 
mean longer life to the body— the chassis— 


the wheels -the fenders—to the engine itself. 


When you buy a new car, assure yourself 


that the finish is as good as the rest o the car. 


As you use your car, it will pay you tore- 


new the finish regularly. 


When you sell your car, paint and varnish 
will bring you a better price. Look at your car 
now. That‘ used car” lookisn’tatall necessary. 


Protecting surfaces with paint and varnish is 
decidedly good otiate, fede life insurance 
for your home and almost everything in it, 
and for your silo, fences, buildings and im- 
plements. Save the surface and you save all. 








m & 


It always costs less to paint than not to paint. Rust and rotgo 
on till you check them. NOW is the time to paint and varnish. 
DON’T PUT IT OFF— 

IT ON. 











SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, $07 The 
and Allied Interests whose products and services conserve, 
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If You loye Flot 7) 
Read My Spocidig 


A Splendi d Cin 4 
Of: Early Spring Bulbs 


, hardy. But Pehey must be be Saree this 
you by, post preps ls post prepaid, your your 
owing collections 


of the fol 
delicately fragrant hya- 
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Tulips, Daffodils, Hya- 
einths {Crocus ,Freesias 
~all theselovely Spring 
flowers gacate be 
planted OW. Im- 
poet Doe ont storks of Peonies 










Iris,Pblox and scores Perennials 
make flower 
on howd Est ip soe at hes Gar —{ Gai eg tpeinding 
f not on = customer, 













~ Jorg Lewls Childs Inc- : 
329. ral Park-N-Y- 





ARRISONS’ NURSERIE 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
Fruit Trees Budded From 
Our Own Bearing Orchards 

a Fan my pS aw ~ a plants, 

ra beny lackberries, evergreens, 
ane for 







and shrubbery 

free i Froit ¢ Guide and Price 

HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Box 12 Berlin, Maryland 

“The Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World,”’ 


4 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 












It's KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money and 
catalog No: BIS showing low 
First order gets agency. 


1005 East 75th St., Chicago, Ill. 


BY ONE MAN. 
backache. Send for FREE 
price and latest improvements. 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 

















pa TREES 


Get our Price List of ettare-erown Fruit 





cole ewe 4 4. ky es. rite 
away hg in ness 32 years. 
* BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Box 42, Yalesvitie, Conn. 
Trees—Reses—Vines 
\ in = RA or jots- 
flostrated -page catzlogue 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
79-80 Green St., Rochester,N.Y. 


sacl Trees, fruit and ornamentals, for fall 
planting, —. 4 Vines. Roses. 
erry Plants, ete. Write for prices. A. 6. BASTINGS, B. T. 








| and this is the very thing to avoid 
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Aisin Case of: Ceeusain 
By Jane Leslie Kift 
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O make geraniums bloom well in 

winter they should be kept in pots 

all summer. Plants kept in small- 
sized pots all summer will bloom all winter, 
provided you keep them in a sunny, light 
room. It does not matter in the least. if 
the room is quite cool, just so it is free 
from frost. 

When you take them into the house in 
the fall do. not repot them, but keep them 
in the same small ots. Should you repot 
them they are likely to start growing, 

t is 


| flowers, not foliage, which 
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retarded in all cases for winter flowering. 
When they are starved and pot-bound, 
the strength of the plant all goes into, the 
blooms. Repot them and they will stop 
flowering at once and. devote their energy 
to developing growth. If you keep shift- 
ing the plants into larger pots, you will soon 
have a. window full of«growth, very soft 
and luxuriant- apparently, but no flowers, 
except possibly weak truss on the end of 
a stalk a foot long. This, of course, is not 
attractive. 


Another trouble with soft, growthy 





you want. Another mat- 
ter of great importance is 
ventilation. Geraniums 
require fresh air; there- 
fore, raise the windows 
every day, if not too cold, 
and do not keep them 
very wet. If kept cool 
during the winter, ge- 
raniums require very little 
water. 

If you do not have 
plants for potting, take 
cuttings from outdoor 
plants and pot them at 
once in three-inch pots. 
For cuttings use good, 
firm, young growth, about 
three or four inches long. 
You must be largely gov- 
erned in the length of the 
cutting by the condition 
of the wood. If you make 
the cutting so long ny 
the bottom of the sli 
very. tough and hard, it 
will be a very long time 
in rooting; but if cut 
nearer to the end of the 
shoot, where the wood is 
softer, the cutting will 
root in from ten days to 
two weeks, according to 
the temperature of the 
piace in which the eutting 

_— ing. 

n making a geranium 
cutting, smooth the heel 
of the shoot with a sharp 
knife, then trim off about 














two-thirds of the foliage. 
Also, carefully remove all 
the little wings which you 
will find at the base of all geranium leaves. 


Use Sandy Soil 


After making the cuttings, prepare some 
nice sandy soil in which to plant them. 
The cuttings can be rooted either in 
separate pots or in larger pots, putting 
several cuttings in each. If-in larger pots 
be sure these are half-full of broken crock- 
ery or charcoal for drainage. 

Use a little’ stick to make holes for 
planting the cuttings. Have the soil 
pretty soft. After planting, give the cut- 
tings a good watering to settle the earth 
around them. They can stand in any 
ordinary window, but you must be careful 
to shade them from the sun each day 
until they are firmly rooted. Also, be care- 
ful not to overwater them. If one of them 
begins to show the slightest sign of decay 
pull it out at once, or the decay will spread 
to the rest and you will lose them all. 

When you are sure the cuttings are 
rooted, lift them carefully and pot in 
separate pots, using a soil composed of 
equal parts of good garden loam, sand 
manure; .The young plants will flower in 
these same pots during the coming winter 
months without needing a transfer into 
larger sizes. 

Geraniums must have their growth 


The starved plant produces most flowers 


specimens (besides failure to bloom) is 
that plants in this condition are likely to 
be covered with insects, especially green 
_ flies. These little pests, once they gain a 
foothold, will soon attack every: plant in 
the house. 

If any of my readers feel they haven’t 

— or time to devote to raising young 
prante from cuttings and are. anxious to 
ave their old plants flower, let them 
carefully and surelt remove about four 
inches of old wood from every shoot. 
This will start the plant to growing and 
will form a new growth, which will Tikely 
produce some flowers; but even with this 
method an old plant will never flower so 
freely as.a young plant, and the flowers 
that are put forth are likely to be rather 
indifferent. 

For some se reason si 
ties are always much better 
than the double flowering sortg.:. . 

Geraniums require much less tare than 
the majority of house-plants.. Give them 
plenty of ventilation, a sunny window, 
some heat (it really does not seem to 


le varie- 
loomers 


matter a great deal—68° is sufficient), and ~~ 
ats “*Phese 


water them daily but sparingly. 

truly. homey -little plants will be sure to 
respond to such treatment, and favor you - 
with blossoms the entire winter season, 
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> Nant It=_“:2. 8 and12H-P 
in This Style 


“When You Want It= 


Cash or Easy Terms—As You Wish, 


MAKE it easy for you to get the exact kind of | ole ) 

a power rig you want, and the size you want. qe 
I can usually ship the same day I receive your inv == =e 
order. I guarantee what you get againstdefectsin (ae 


material and workmanship for the life of the outfit. — = 


Ss Aa 
}: You can buy for cash or on any terms fair for both. AY Portable are Rig 
j| I ship anywhere in U.S. on this plan—direct from face 7, arove rig is a big capacity WITTE Horse- 
tory, or from our branch houses—and save youmoney. Portable Cut-off Saw for sawing cordwood, or 


: pole wood. Men are making money with these 
outfits all over the country. With a 6-horse it 
ffi i oy es is easily possible to saw 60 to 80 cords of _— 
in wood into stove length in a da 
: 4 4 Larger sizes will saw all 
and Outfits ~j{4A? 














wee ou can get to theat. 
Re pray Ben ha oe § aes 
gin wor mple 
eee Since building re description and prices by 
first engine in 1886 the WITTE ©& SE Sx 
factory has grown to be one of a 


return mail free, 
New Improved 
the largest in the world—the TO p 
only engine factory of its size oper- The Best I Know How to Make. 


WITTE Log a 
ated throughout its business life by the man 


The WITTE Log Saw made 
who started it. I am proud of this record, ood right from the jump— 
because it sould - have been made without a y oan Swing movement—Lever fab. 
reliable product. We are. constantly adding NEW Clutch Control in starting and 

IMPROVEMENTS — building for the future, 
giving BETTER SERVICE TO OUR CUSTOMERS. 


WITTE AW yw 





















stopping—Force Feed and Re- ?r= atm on : 
versible Wheels, Now the new improvements make it 
$50 better, adding but little to the price. The new Log 
Saw Engine burns Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate or 
Alcohol. The non-spill hopper prevents waste of cooling 


water when elevating rig, or in going over rough ground. 

TREE SA Ww Saw a —_ fo —e tal open _ Baa axles 
. are more durable. muc! to le, more 

At low cost additional Hi powerful, cuts faster, can be changed to Tree Saw in a 
WITTE can now Tnve Bee Mae few minutes. The new low price at Kansas City is $99.50. 


At Pittsburgh, $107.00, Send for complete description of 
to Tree this latest improved Log Saw—a rig you can depend on. 

shown at right, 

anywhere cute high or Write eas Nearest WITTE Station 





pg aed ‘eee I can oy y you with just + ya you want—without delay. Ship 

in 7 hours.” Saws down trees any size, on wire, (freight or express) if you are in a hurry. First write me 

nett of outfit you are interested in. Address your letter or 

WITTE Power nearest WITTE Station, as given below. You will Se 
ee by return mail if your inquiry is properly addressed. 

BUZZ SAWS oars to specify what you want, so I can quote you lowest price. 









: WITTE Engine Works 


1620 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


- 1620 Empire Bidg.,. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





_ (Tell Me What You Wish—Size and Style) 
- ED. B. WITTE, Pres., WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
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It’s Easy to Talk 
Over a 





Telephone 
Voices are clear and distinet—the bell rings 


vigorously, but with a pleasant sound; you 
realize that the whole system is in fine tune. § 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Equipment 
has been standard for 28 years, giving the 
best of service everywhere. The instri 
are noted for their service. 
A group of farmers can 
telephone b Wate 
No, 10, “The T on 
fuil information. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


few baccs 
the Farm,” giving 








$J45A YEAR 





FOR FARM POWER 


The reputation of Manvel 
Direct-Stroke Windmills 
foreconomyofup- 2== 
keep, freedomfrom £& 
trouble, datesback Ge 
69 years. T 

of them have run thirty 







ball-bearing turntable. Every Te / 

made in our own factory, sold direct to you— 
hence the low price and high quality. 

Write for Free Book: describing our Wood and 
Steel Mills, Towers, Tanks, etc. Address Dept. 748. 
Kalamazoo Tank &Sile Co., 























IGNITION for FORDS 
+10,°° 


_ equal any on high priced cars. 
The 
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EADERS of The Farm Journal may | 


or may ss sot ae that this 

ine nothing to saysas 

to the 7 <= Shoals dispute, although 
the question has been agitated by farm 
bodies everywhere and has been debated 
violently within and without the Capitol. 

The fact is that we have been anxious 
to see the power plant at Muscle Shoals 
utilized, for the good of the country, but 
we have been very doubtful whether the 
attempt to make cheap fertilizing ma- 
terials would prove as suc ul as many 
farm leaders seem to expect. -We do not 
consider the question settled; indeed, it is 
possible the only way to settle it would be 
to try it out and see what happens. 

In the meantime, we believe Our Folks 
should read what the majority of the 
Senate Committee, including several un- 
doubted friends of agriculture, have to 
say as to Henry Ford’s offer and the 

iety of accepting it. The following 
is a brief quotation from their report, 
covering their main conclusions: 

“In considering the bid made by Mr. 
Ford, we ought at the beginning to realize 
that Mr. Ford makes no proposition by 
which he is bound in any particular as an 
individual. His propositi6n is that he will 
organize a corporation with a capitalization 
of $10,000,000, and it is 






Muscle Shoals and Henry Ford 


What the majority of the Senate Committee on Agriculture report 
as to accepting or rejecting the Ford offer 
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“The country has been given to under- 
stand that Mr. Ford has guaranteed to 
reduce the cost of fertilizer by one-half. He 
has done nothing of the kind. He has made 
no guarantee of any kind in the way of the 
reduction of the cost of fertilizer. 

“The country has been given to under- 
stand that he pays the Government 4 per 
cent interest on its investment in the two 
dams. He does nothipg of the kind. He 
has not made any su¢h offer and no such 
proposition is included in his bid. Giving his 
corporation credit for every dollar that it 
pays, he will be paying to the taxpayers less 
than 3 per cent on the money which he uses 
out of the Treasury of the United States. 
and when we consider that this loan runs for 
100 years, it requires even the stretch of the 
imagination to understand the enormous 
profit that his corporation seeures in this one 
item alone. 

“Assuming that a fair interest rate in the 
commercial world is 6 per cent interest, this 
would give his corporation during a 100- 
year period a total gift of cold cash of $236,- 
250,000, and if this money were compounded, 
as Mr. Ford asks the Government to com- 
pound what he pays, the profit to the cor- 
poration at the end of the 100-year period 
would be $14,500,000,000. This is more 
than half of our total cost of the World 

ar 

“The country has been given to under- 
stand that the Ford offer provides for the 
repayment to the Government, within the 
100-year period, the 
entire investment that 





with this corporation 
that the Government 
must deal if it aceepts 
Mr. Ford's offer. There 
is no agreement, or even 
implication, that Mr. 
Ford will retain control 
of this corporation, even 
during his lifetime. He 
would not violate his bid 
if in the organization of 





“Mr, Ford is between sixty 
and seventy years of age. Itis 
quiteevident, therefore, that 
his connection with Muscle 
Shoals would be but a small 
fractionof the time included 
in his bid of 100 years.’’ 


Government has 
made. His offer does 
nothing of the kind. On 
the other hand, the total 
payments included in / 
the offer of both interesy 
and amortization, 
amount to less than 3 
per cent on the invest- 
ment and he never 

















the corporation he did 
not own any of the stock. 
Neither would he violate his proposition, 
either in letter or in spirit, if after the organ- 
ization of the corporation under his control 
he should at once sell part or all of his stock. 

“Regardless of this, however, and assumin 
(which is probably fair to do) that Mr. F 
intends to, and will as long as he lives, retain a 
controlling mterest in this corporation, it will 
be but a few years until Mr. Ford will have 
to surrender its control, and the corporation 
will be, as far as any one can see now, the 
same as any other corporation. It will be in 
the business for what profit there is in it for 
the corporation. It will sell, if it can, to an 
advantage, and it will operate with a view 
of making as much money as possible out of 
the business. This is not mentioned in any 
spirit of criticism. It is merely mentioned 
as one the cold facts that confronts us 
when we are trying to solve the question of 
the best interests of the country. 

“Mr. Ford is between sixty and seventy 
years of age. If the Government should 
turn this property over to his corporation, it 
would p be from four to six years 
before the dams would be complete, and by 
the time the corporation got into active 
operation Mr. Ford would be m the neighbor- 

of seventy years of age. It is quite 
evident, therefore, that his connection with 
Muscle Sheals would be but a small frac- 
tidn of the time included in his bid of 100 


beyond indi- 


“The question goes 
viduals and personalities. There is no man 
so good, there is no man so it, no corpora- 
tion so beneficent as should induce a patriotic 
legislature to thus surrender to unregulated 


monopoly tke rights and privileges 
belong to all of sore and which ought 
to be kept and p for our descendants. 


“The wonderful propaganda that has been 
carried on over the country in favor of the 
Ford offer has led the people to have an 
entirely erroneous idea as to what Ford 
offer really is. It is difficult to harmonise 
our idea of Mr. Ford’s fairness with his silence 





on this subject, when his name i: so often 
_u-ed in ion and mis sentation 
as tojust w he does offer to do. 


pays one dollar of the 


principal. 

“The people of the country have been led 
to believe that the Ford offer means a reduced 
price for electricity to_the consumer. It 
means nothing of the kind. He has not 
agreed to furnish a single kilowatt to any 
home or to any manufacturing concern 
except his own. The at city thnt is to 
spring up as if hy magic will oe gd have 
its streets and its homes ted by 
tricity generated from coal that is shipped 
in on the railroads. The mighty power at 
Muscle Shoals will be devoted entirely and 
exclusively to the use of the great corpora- 
tion which Mr. Ford will organize. 

“When we bring together the results that 
must follow from these two divisions of the 
Ford offer, the mind is dazed at the unreason- 
ableness of the on args at the enormity 
of the gift. ith the expenditure of no 
money, there is turned over:to a cofporation 
property of the value of- more’ than $100,- 
000,000, and the right and privilege to extort 
urfjust profits from the citizens of this 
country without limit. M is furnished 
by the unwilling taxpayers of the’tountry to 
construct improvements of millions in value 
and to finance’ operations on the most 
gigantic seale in history, not for the benefit 
of the but entirely and exclusively for 
the t of one corporation. The in- 
heritance of our children and our children’s 
children is mortgaged, and the resources of 
our country are not only given away, but 
with the gift is tied e money, ob- 
tained at the ex of the taxpayers, and 
the right to use it with but little recompense 
for 100 years’ time. 

“There is nothing in the history of the 
world with which this can be ey 
Civilization is without a precedent. If the 
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Isn’t the Suit that Stood this Test 
a Wiser Purchase for You? 





CLOTHCRAFT COAT was 

soaked in water, ‘dried and re- 
ressed. And you couldn't tell it 
rom new! 


Could any test be more severe? _ 
For a coat, you know, is made up of . 
From ak acne many little things—fabric, haircloth, 
photograph 
canvas, thread, etc.—all built into 
ONE garment. 














If the materials are not good, if the design- 
ing- is poor or the workmanship bad, the 
water test would ruin any coat. 


_- But the Clothcraft coat remained absolute- 
ly unchanged—visible, indisputable proof of 
the high quality of Clothcraft materials, the 
designing and producing skill that goes into 
the making. 





And at $27—the retail price 


FREE—See this cloth— of Clothcraft 5130 Blue 
feel it for yourself. A Serge—it proves another 
; rest telling how Glock: thing—a value unexcelled. 
—_ ee — 
i nolan ag 9 vamp | AT THE CLOTHCRAFT STORE 
y: IN YOUR TOWN 

THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 

2167 West 53rd Street, 

- Cleveland, O. 






LOTHCRAFT 


5130° SERGE 
AMERICA’S STANDARD SUIT 
FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN— 
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Probably no one who looks at a sleeping child ts 
filled with wonderment more than the mother. She, 
above all, is anxious to know all she can about sleep. 


(To the Mother~ 


about the sleep 
of her children 


The right start in sleep is made with the choice of the 
right sleeping equipment. ; 

Start with the Spring—the foundation for the mattress, 
the support for the body with its spine and delicate struc- 
ture of spinal nerves. 

Here, as in all problems of sleeping equipment, she 
finds Simmons ready to serve— with Springs dui/t for 
sleep. Simmons Springs support growing spines naturally, 
ensure normal circulation, bringing as a consequence 
complete relaxation and healthful sleep. 

Springs duit for sleep—with the Simmons responsibility. 

Responsibility for the sleep of a// who use Simmons 
sleeping equipment. 





The “Madison” Design 1328 


An exquisstte example of bed design in the early Colonial manner 
struction throughout. Furnished in a variety of beautiful wood finishes. 
cach (slightly higher on the Pacific Coast and in Canada): 


Simmons steel con- 
Price $30.00 


Simmons Springs—Buslt for Sleep Simmons Beds—Busit for Sleep 
$5.50 to $50.00 $8.00 to $75.00 
Simmons Mattresses—Bus/t for Sleep—$10.00 to $60.00 

Purple Label luxuriously upholstered with hair—-$90.00 


Be sure to see the Simmons Label on Bed, Spring and Mattress before 
you buy—The Simmons Label is your assurance of sleeping equipment 
built for sleep. Ail genuine Simmons Beds, Springs and Mattresses 
have it. No others have. 


SIMMONS BEDS 


Built for Sleep 
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How I Saved $20 


RECENTLY had need for tw6 extra 

electric floor sockets in my sitting- 
room, for connecting the vacuum cleaner 
and floor lamps. The nearest electrician 
said the job would cost $25, which I 
considered too much. 

I had several new mail-order catalogs 
handy and so investigated what the cost 
of materials would be for this job. I 
found they could be obtained at a de- 
livered price of less than $5, and imme- 
diately ordered them. 

The goods came promptly and I did 


the necessary wiring myself in less than 


| ordering the catalogs. 


half a day. The job is satisfactory in 
every particular and would pass inspection 
in any city, Iam sure. And the beauty 
of it is that I saved $20 by half a rainy 
day’s work, and a few cents spent in 
P. T. Hines. 





National Service “In Action” 


Continued from page 6 
stuck with the melons. However, if he 
can get a full car together, possibly the 
North American Fruit Exchange would 
handle them. We also give names of one 


| or two good commission men. 


Mrs. A. J. B. has fleas in the house. We 


| give her two remedies usually successful. 











Miss E. B. G. wants.to know some good 
varieties of flowers for her bay window. 

B. E. L. took: a ticket in some kind of 
lottery, and was notified that he won 
$1,500. Later the agent came around, 
took his ticket and went off, and he has 
not heard of ticket, agent, or $1,500 since. 
We can not do much for B. E. L., except 
to give him some good advice on getting 
something for nothing, arid on holding on 
to tickets and other evidence when you 
have them. 

We are nowhere near the end of the 
day’s letters—in fact have hardly made 
an impression on.them. But perhaps we 
have examined enough to give an idea of 
what “National Service’ aims to do for 
Our Folks. 

Sometimes we simply have to throw up 
our hands, as when a subscriber the other 
day asked us to ‘“‘tell all about the laws of 
Congress and all the states,” .or when 
another man demanded we should tell him 
how to buy a farm and farm successfully 
on it! Mostly, however, we can give just 
the information wanted, or tell where it is 
to. be had, and we welcome the oppor- 
tunity of doing it. 

Goodness knows, the world is full of 
problems, big and little, and if we can 
supply the right answers to some of them, 
we have an idea that we may be fulfilling 
in some imperfect way, the purpose for 
which we were put into this world. 











be ~ ‘ |" 

He: “I saw the doctor today. He 

says there’s something the matter 

with my head.” She: “You don’t 

mean to say you paid a doctor to 
a that ?” 
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S ometk ody’s Home 


Burns Every Minute 








TAND in front of a clock and watch 
the long hand creep steadily from 
minute to minute. Every time it passes 
a minute mark, say to yourself: ‘“An- 
other fire has broken out; perhaps some- 


body’s dearly-loved home is .being de- | 


stroyed or some -child is being terribly 
burned.” Then add, ‘It could have been 
prevented.” 


Watch that clock hand’ ten minutes | 


or more. “Another fire’’—‘‘another’’— 
“somebody’s home’”’—‘‘some boy or girl”’ 
—“‘some hotel, with the people struggling 
to escape,” “some factory, with dozens of 
hands thrown out of work’’—‘‘another’’— 
“another.” 

That is the way it goes, minute by 
minute, night and day, throughout the 
year. ‘When you wake up in the morning, 
you may be sure that there will be hun- 
dreds of fires throughout the country 
before night; when you go to-sleep at 
night, it is pretty certain that before 
morning there will be hundreds of fires 
somewhere in the United States. If some 
minutes, go by without a fire, others may 
have two or_three, for there are 1,440 
minutes -in the twenty-four hours, and 
each day has an average of more than 
1,500 fires. 

There will be 1,500 more fires tomorrow, 
another 1,500 day after tomorrow, and 
so on, sométimes a few more and some- 
times a few less, but averaging pretty 





close to 1,500 for each day. Think of it! | 


hese fires haven’t yet oceurred, and they 


wouldn’t occur if people only. would be 


careful. 

Rural homes left unprotected from 
fire are few and far between these days, 
in comparison to former years. While 
most of the country. fires start from 
lightning strokes, plenty of them originate 
from defective chimneys, exploding lamps 
or the starting of morning fires with kero- 
sene. At any rate, no matter where the 
fatal spark starts, the hazard is always 
present, and, without the protection of 
organized fire departments to combat it 
the chances for ‘‘total loss’’ are heavy. 

How can farmers protect their premises 
from fire damage? - As fall approaches 
this is a still more important question. 


Lightning can be warded off by a | 


properly: installed system of rods. The 
cost of rodding can in many cases be offset, 
by lower insurance rates. 

Gasoline cans must be kept away from 
buildings. An electric lighting system 
properly installed in farm buildings 
eliminates much danger-from lamps and 
lanterns carelessly handled. 

A good supply of water under pressure 
is an additional safeguard to rural homes. 
A few chemical fire éxtinguishers placed 
on hooks in convenient places may be the 
means of stopping a bad-blaze. 

Smokers must be exceedingly watchful. 
Careful farmers would hardly tolerate 
smoking around barns, anyway, and good 
housewives bar the pipe and cigar users to 
the back steps where the danger is reduced. 

A large part of the danger of falling 
sparks can be eliminated by painting the 
roof with a fire-retardant. shingle paint, 
made especially to form. a coating of 
mineral pigment over the shingle. The 
ingredients used in this roof paint. are se- 
lected to reduce possibility.of ignition to 
&minimum. The sparks falling upon the 
roof naturally then die out.as hay do not 
come in contact with any. wood with 
which to ignite and there is little danger 
of the structure burning down. This 
paint should be used -very freely, espe- 


aay, the first. time it is applied, in order | 


up all erevices and completely 
cover all exposed parts of every shingle. 
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UY your arctics with the same care you buy your 
tires. Demand long wearing qualities. 


Top Notch Arctics are scientifically constructed. They 
have patented long wearing heels that last as long as 
the soles, tough knurled toe caps and strong reinforce- 
ments at every vital point of wear. 


Top Notch Footwear costs no more than the ordi- 
nary kind. There is a dealer in your vicinity who 
sellsit. Identify our product by the Top Notch Cross. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
DEPT. K BEACON FALLS. CONN. 
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A Guarantee of Kubber 
Footwear Mileage 








Top Notch Redfore Arctics: 
Red Soles 


Top Notch Iowa Arctics: 
Gray Soles 
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Higher Value for Lowered Prices 


HE modern farmer sees in the motor car 
one of his most efficient aids. He buys 
~ for power, economy, comfort and durability. 


Always a favored car in every agricultural 
section of the country, the new Chandler Six 
at new and much lower prices now attains the 


high point in value. 


It meets fully every demand of utility and 


pride. 


It gives better service at lower cost — and 


will do so for years. 


In value, at extreme low price, it is today’s 
foremost automobile investment. 


Touring 1 , ) ) F. O. B. 
Car Cleveland 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND | 











farm Lumbering Pays 


Get an “American” Tractor Special Saw Mill. 
Use it this winter with your tractor or farm 
engine to saw your trees into high-priced lumber. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
122 Main Street Hackettstown, N. J. 
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The Farmers Run Canada 
Continued from page 34 


this year, the Farmers were also completely 
successful, seeuring a majority over all other 
parties. Mr. John Bracken, president of the 
Manitoba Agricultural College, was chosen 
Premier. 

The situation in Saskatchewan is unique. 
In the very heart of the Farmers’ Move- 
ment, being in faet the very province in 
which it began, and having held an election 
in June, 1020, yet Saskatchewan’s is not 
known as a Farmer government. For the 
Farmers here did not take the plunge into 
politics until a convention held last winter. 
Indeed, it has seemed to many that a 
Saskatchewan Liberal and a Saskatchewan 
Farmer looked so much alike that their own 
mothers could not tell them apart, so why 
start a new party? The long delay of this 
province in entering provincial politics is 
doubtless due to the fact that the Saskatche- 
wan legislature has always been especially 
considerate of farming interests. It could 
hardly be otherwise in a province so largely 
rural. And then, too, a number of portfolios 
in the government have been held by men 
long in the Farmers’ Movement. 

Nevertheless, the rank and file have been 
eager to take this step, which was perhaps 
hastened when a misunderstanding arose last 
winter between the Premier and the presi- 
dent of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers, 
who was a member of the government. The 
Premier resigned, and the Hon. Charles 
Dunning, also a member cf the government, 
and a pioneer in the Farmers’ Movement, 
became Premier without an election. The 
president of the Gram Growers now heads 
the “Official Opposition.”” A curious situa- 
tion, since few enjoy the confidence of the 
Farmers to a greater extent than Premier 
Dunning, although he stands with the 
Liberals, and has always opposed the en- 
trance of the Farmers into politics. 

In the other provinces—British Columbia 


| and those east of Ontario—the Movement is 





of newer growth and not so well established. 
But in all of them—even little Prince 
Edward Island — conventions are held and 
organization work is being effected. It is in 
the prairie provinces that there is the greatest 
strength in numbers and the greatest una- 
nimity of thought, for here all interests are 
more neatly identical. All except British 
Columbia are at one on the tariff question, 
for example. 


Farmers in the Federal Elections 


Directly following the Alberta election in the 
summer of 1921 came that of the Dominion, 
and this resulted in placing the Progressives 
second in point of numbers, having secured 
sixty-five seats out of a total of 235. The 
Conservatives returned fifty,, and the 
Liberals 117, not a “‘safe’’ majority over all 
other parties. The Liberals, therefore, or- 
ganized the Dominion government, but the 
very compact and powerful Farmers’ Bloc 
must always be reckoned with, and as a 
matter of fact has proved very useful to the 
government on several occasions—notably 
the vote on the Budget during the past 
session. 

Hon. T. A. Crerar, leader of the Farmers, 
was one of the pioneers of the Movement. 
Later he went into politics and was a mem- 
ber of the Dominion government when Sir 
Robert Borden was Premier. Mr. Crerar is 
me president of the United Grain Growers, 


What the Farmers Are Doing 


As for definite legislation for the relief of 
the farm business, results have not 

lacking, but I have not space to deseribe 
them here. Pressure from the Progressive 
Bloe at Ottawa forced, the passage of the 
Act to establish a compulsory Wheat Board, 
designed to function in time to take care of 
this year’s wheat crop. But the Act was 
not passed until the dying hours of the ses- 
sion, and the obstacles in the way have 
proved too great to be overcome in so short 
a time, so that the Board will not be in 


| operation before another year. It should be 
| understood, however, that a compulsory 


Wheat Board is far from the Farmers’ idea 
or ideal as a permanent means of marketing 
their wheat. It is opposed to much that 
they hold dear in the way of widest markets 
and the freest. flow of trade, but-they accept 
it as a temporary necessity, and are hoping 
that it will be a step toward a system of 
cooperative marketing. 

Although the Farmers, wherever in power, 
have spent much time and thought toward 
legislation tending to improve the status of 
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the farmer, yet they are pretty generally 
exonerated from seeking or desiring their 
own good at the expense of the community, 
and from enacting or desiring ‘‘class legis- 


lation.’ 
One Weak Point 


There is one point upon which old party 
politicians freely predict disaster, which is 
not without concern to the Farmers them- 
selves, and that is the proper basis of 
digibility to membership—the ‘‘closed’’ or 
the ‘‘open” door. What shall be the basis 
of organization, what the test of eligibility 
to membership? Shall it be unity of beliefs, 
or of occupation? Shall the Movement 
develop into a new “Party” or into an 
“Occupational Group”? Shall it consist of 
those who think alike, whatever their busi- 
ness, or of those who farm, no matter what 
they think? 





A number of prominent Canadian papers 
have espoused the cause of the Farmers. In | 
general, these papers have dwelt lightly, if | 
at all, upon differences of opinion among the 
Farmers themselves. A few, while upholding | 
the Progressives, and heralding the ‘‘New 
National Policy”’ as ‘‘The New Liberalism,” 
have bitterly opposed Mr. Wood, the Seer 
of Alberta, and his doctrine of the ‘“‘Economic 
Group.” 

While this is a source of concern to the 
Farmers, they do not doubt that it will be 
solved, and that the best method will, in 
the end, win out. In the meantime, they 
find themselves able to work together as a 
unit in Dominion affairs, and, so far, the 
long predicted split has failed to materialize. 





Farmers’ Butcher Shop 
By F. L. Ballard 


Farmers in Lane county, Ore., about six 
years ago, asked themselves why a man 
should receive as much for cutting up 
and retailing a beef steer or a fat hog as 
they secured for raising it. They decided 
that this situation was largely their own 
fault and forthwith set plans in motion for 
the organization of a public market in 
Eugene, the county seat town of approxi- 
mately 20,000 population. The market was 
finally established in an old shed. 

The farmers found then that there was 
indeed an art involved in the operation of 
cutting up beef steers and fat hogs. So 
they employed butchers of their own, and 
the meat thus prepared found ready sale. 
Not only did this well-prepared meat sell 
better, but the less valuable cuts could be 
disposed of to greater advantage. 

The market became increasingly success- 
ful, the business transacted reaching $200,- 
000 last year. Last winter its sponsors de- 
cided more pretentious quarters must be 
obtained and set about the financing and 
construction of a public market building of 
fifty-four stalls, with cement floor and a 
substantial roof. It is an open-air market, 
as the mild climate of Western Oregon 
obviates the necessity of enclosing walls. 

The matter of financing was easy. The 
Eugene merchants who had fought the 
market idea at the start were anxious to 
assist in making the enterprise more perma- 
nent and substantial. The farmers cast 
aside any false pride and costly notions of 
independence and permitted the merchants 
to furnish 80 per cent of the funds for the 
new building. 

Six of the stalls are meat stalls, where the 
farmers dispose of their meat prepared as 
indicated by professional meat cutters. The 
remainder of the space is devoted to truck 
crops, eggs and fruits. Through the public 
market, garden truck handled in Eugene 
has been standardized, house to house ped- 
dling has been eliminated, grasping practises 
on the part of petty dealers have been 
eliminated and the result is a substantial 
dignified business, fully successful, which is 
now recognized of as much value to the city 
of Eugene as to the farmers. 

There is a charge of twenty-five cents a 
day for the use of these stalls. This is col- 
lected by the market master, who also fixes 
the maximum price on all staple articles. 
Incidentally, the market master, Will Ayres, 
is an important factor in the highly developed 
farm organization movements of Lane 
county. In addition to his work with the 
public market, he is manager of the Lane 
County Cooperative Livestock Shipping 
Association, for several years in successful 
operation, which ships more livestock than . 
any other association in the state, averaging 
two carloads a week for the last two years. 
He is also seeretary of the local farm loan 





association. 








You have used Single Hasslers 


Now try the Twin! 


HOUSANDS of Ford owners who know the re- 

markable comfort and economy of the single type 
Hasslers on open Ford cars are equipping their sedans 
and coupes with twin type Hasslers. 


They find the Twin Hasslers for closed cars even more 
effective, if that is possible than the single Hasslers for 
open cars. In fact there is no more comfortable, easy 
riding car on the roads than the Hassler equipped Ford 
closed car—no matter how large it is or what it costs. 


These Hasslers are more effective than big car shock 
absorbers that are sold for hundreds of dollars a set, and 
furthermore they require almost no service attention. 


Hasslers combine a quick acting coil spring with a leaf 
spring — the same spring combination you find ona 

- Pullman car. The coil springs take up the short sharp 
vibrations, and help the leaf springs absorb the big 
smashing bumps. The Hassler rebound check stops the 
upward movement of the car’s body and gives it won- 
derful stability. 


You get Hassler results only from Hasslers. Over a 
million users like and praise Hasslers. Test them ten 
days at our risk. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 
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may be done either by excavating and 
diverting a stream into the excavation, or 
by building dams across low areas. In 
localities where low temperatures prevail 
for several weeks at a time, and the supply 
of pure water is limited, blocks of ice may 
le frozen in metal cans or in special fiber 
containers. A plan for doing this was 
given in The Farm Journal a year or so ago. 


Size of the Ice-Field 


In harvesting ice, it is best to have a field 
big enough to fill the ice-house at a single 
cutting, as the thickness and quality of 
the ice will be more nearly uniform, and 
the necessary preparation for cutting and 
harvesting: need be made but once. In 
many instances, however, the pond or 
stream is so small that it is necessary to 
wait for a second crop in order to fill the 
ice-house. The average farmer needs only 
a comparatively small quantity of ice, so 
that even a small harvesting surface will 
usually prove large enough, especially if 
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Arrange tiles as shown, for drainage 


ice is cut the second time. The square 
feet of surface required per ton when the 
ice is of different thicknesses is shown in 
the following table. Size of cake, 22 x 22 
inches: 


Square Feet of Ice Surface Required per 
Ton of Ice 

No. cakes re- Cutting space 

Thickness of | quired per required per 


ice ton ton 
Inches Square feet 
4 31.3 105.4 
6 20.9 70.2 
8 15.6 52.6 
10 12.5 42.1 
2 10.4 35.1 
14 8.9 30.1 
16 : 7.8 26.3 
18 6.9 23.4 
20 6.38 2.1 
22 5.7 19.1 


Few Tools Required 


When a small quantity of ice is to be 
harvested, but few tools are required. The 
following list contains those . actually 
needed for harvesting ice on a small scale: 
Two ice-saws, one hand-marker, one pul- 
ley and rope, two pairs of ice-tongs, two 
ice-hooks, one pointed bar, and one 
straight edge. While these tools are all 
that are necessary, additional ones, such 
as the horse plow and marker, horse 
scraper and marker, and a calking bar, are 
convenient, .and will help to hasten the 
work of ice harvesting. 

The sketches show how to make an 
ice-house in a side hill. Walls are of con- 
crete. Roof can be of shingles, patent 
roofing, or: any other standard roofing 
material. Make the house on the north 
side of the hill, if possible, and if it can 
be put in the shade of a tree, so much the 
better. Be sure to put in a string of tile 
for drainage, and make a tight-fitting 
door, with a false door inside, as shown. 





Fixing up the farm? Don’t _ neglect 
flowers and shrubs. Send to the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., | 


or to your Senator or Congressman, for 
copies of Farmers’ Bulletin 1171, ‘Annual 


Flowering Plants,” and 1087, “Beauti- | 
fying the Farmstead.” Don’t wait till | 


spring, but send “now. They’re free. 
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FOR MOTOR IGNITION 
Numver of wie Bortory 


eee 


nections to mane 
Cc. 


foe fon z 
NATIONAL,_CARBON CO. INC. 


anee  he 


Announcing 


the New Columbia 
Steel Case 
“Hot Shot’ Battery 


A wonderful improvement in an igni- 
tion battery for gas engines, tractors, 
motor boats, and non -self-starting 
Ford cars — 


Some Points of Superiority 


Super-Durable—constructed to withstand 
the roughest service 

Waterproof—unaffected by exposure to 
the elements 

Unbreakable—full service and life as- 
sured through protection of the bat- 
tery by the steel case 


- Costs No More Than Fiber Case Bat- 


teries 


Columbia “‘Hot Shot” No. 1461 is the size universally 
popular for ignition. It is the first we are making in 
the steel case. Other standard sizes of Columbia “‘Hot 
Shot” Batteries will be made in the steel case as fast 
as practicable. 


For sale by implement dealers; electricians; auto ac- 
cessory shops; hardware stores; general stores. 
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Genuine! 


Carries Gillette 
guarantee of qual- 


Now at 
all 
Dealers 


ity and service 


A genuine Gillette 


Razor 


Uses the same fine 


Gillette Blades 


You get “Brownie” 
and 3 Blades for 


$1 


The Brownie 


Gille illette 





GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO 


Boston, U. S. A. 


No blades like the genuine Gillette Blades 














with 3 
Gillette Blades 


IN U.S.A. 


WORLD OVER 























Land Banks in Hobbles 


Continued from page 9 


packing plant, etc. It is too much to expect 
of human nature. 
Again, whereas the Farm Loan Board 


allows the bond broker 1% commission, the 


same Board allows Farm “Loan Associations 
—the local bodies that own majority of 
stock of the twelve Land Banks selling these 
Bonds—an average of between % to 4 of 
1%! I have asked the Commissioner why 
the association should not be allowed the 
full 1%, which would cause a majority of the 
4,108 associations to get busy and sell Bonds 
in their own districts, but I have yet to 
receive a satisfactory explanation. 


The Treasury Is the Boss 


On the whole, the close association of the 
Farm Loan System with the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington has not been al- 
together a healthy one. There has been 
more than one occasion when the policy 
of the Land Banks has plainly been made 
inferior to and dependent on the general 
policies of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
where the Banks would have acted very 
differently if independent. To give one in- 
stance, an issue of Farm Loan Bonds, 
urgently needed to supply funds for farmers, 
has almost certainly been held up in order 
not to interfere with the Treasury's own 
transactions in short-term notes and Liberty 
Bonds. A certain amount of cooperation is 
necessary, of course, but the Land Banks 
should not be made the unimportant tail of 
the Treasury kite. 

The Treasury still holds many millions of 
Farm Loan Bonds, taken over when it was 
thought inadvisable to offer them on the 
market. Such a condition no longer exists, 
and they should be taken out and sold. 

Another curious and unhealthy situation 
arises, because the.Treasury not only con- 
trols Farm Loan Bonds, but is also the 
collector of Income Taxes. It does not, 
therefore, advertise or permit others to 
advertise the great advantages of the Bonds, 
because of their tax-free character. In fact, 
every line of advertising placed in behalf of 
these Bonds, must needs pass some political 
lord at Washington—which is not good busi- 
ness. In other words, the Treasury does not 
dare to let investors know how much they 
can save by buying the farmer’s bond, for 
fear some one will criticize them for urging 
people to put their money where it will help 
the farmer and save the investor some ty 


Who Should Run the Banks? 


The final criticism of the present manage- 
ment of the Farm Loan System is perhaps 
too important and far-reaching to be dis- 
cussed in the limits of this article. It lies in 
the fact that whereas the original intention 
was to have the Board of Directors of each 
Land Bank consist of six men elected by the 
stockholders and three appointed by the 
Farm Loan Board, up to _this time all 
Directors have been appointed by the Board, 
and the leaseateckinatiin’s have no repre- 
sentation whatever. 

This would not be so bad if there were any 


*prospect of putting the system into effect 


soon, as a lated by the law. The 
evidence ge uni ap that the present 
Farm Loan Board and the Treasury De- 
partment bureaucracy have no intention of 
ever letting go of their present absolute con- 
trol, if they can help it. They are con- 
vinced that their management is the best 
possible, and are inclined to shudder at the 
terrible disasters that would follow if the 
Land Banks were turned over to their own 
stockholders. 


Stockholder Management Is Safe 


Now as a matter of fact, all successful 
financial institutions are managed by the 
stockholding members, and not by outside 
interests. Every successful cooperative in- 
stitution in the United States is likewise 
managed by the stockholders, through a 
board of directors whom they elect. The 
cooperative, farmer-owned Federal. Land 
Bank System, being our first nation-wide 
cooperative enterprise of farmers, and our 
greatest banking institution likewise, could 
and should be managed and controlled by 
those who own the capital and who assume 
the liability. 

This does not mean that the farmer him- 
self must go down to the Land Bank and 
become a banker. In most cases he lacks 
the training; but he could and should desig- 
nate efficient directors to perform this task 
for him, as do other successful cooperative 
enterprises. 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 


A — 


Y plumber is going to charge me fifty 

cents a square foot for copper which 
goes to line a tank, the capacity of which is 
to be 500 cubic feet. 

I told him to use his own judgment as to 
the form of the tank so long as its four sides 
and bottom are flat (there being no cover) 
and he uses the minimum amount of copper. 

How much should he charge for the 
copper? 


Puzzling Relationship 


Uncle Reuben came to —|, 
town to see his sister 
Mary Ann. As they 
strolled about taking 
in the sights, Uncle jj 
Reuben suddenly ' 
paused before one of !!: 
the new sky-scrapers | 
and said to his sister: 
“Before we go any far- | 
ther I should like to 
stop in here for a minute and see a likely 
young nephew of mine. 

“Well,” replied Mary Ann, ‘‘as I don’t 
happen to have any nephews, I will just 
se along and take in some of the bargain 
sales.” 

Now, who can explain their curious -re- 
lationship to that mysterious nephew? 


A Puzzle in Pippins 


Eight children divided 
thirty-two apples as 
follows: Ann got one 
apple, Mary took two, 
Jane three and Kate 
four. Ned Smith re- 
ceived as many as his 
sister, Tom Brown 
twice as many as his 
sister, Bill Jones three 
times as many as his 
sister, and Jack Robinson four times as many 
as his sister. 

Can you tell the surnames of Ann, Mary, 


Jane and Kate? 
A Rebus 


A feeling all persons detest, 
Altho’ ’tis by every one felt; 

By two letters, fully expressed, 
By twice two, invariably spelt. 


Correct This Sum 


We are required to make the following sum 
correct. by converting nine of the figures into 
naughts: 

11.1 


33.3 
55.5 
77.7 
99.9 


111.1 
The total is to remain as it is, but nine of 
the figures in the five rows are to be changed 
into naughts in order to make the total cor- 
rect. 


ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER PUZZLES 


An exercise with the digits: Here are four 
methods of arranging the digits to add up 
100: Twenty-four and three-sixths plus 
seventy-five and nine-eighteenths; ninety- 
five and three-sevenths plus four and sixteen 
twenty-eighths; ninety-eight and three-sixths 
plus one and twenty-seven fifty-fourths: 
ninety-four and one-half plus five and 
thirty-eight seventy-sixths. 


How tall is’) John? Tom’s height was 
six feet and his cane thirty-six and one- 
quarter inches long. John’s height was five 
feet eleven and one-one hundred and forty- 
fifth inches, and the length of his cane 
thirty-five and three-quarter inches. 


Anagrams: Revolution, Maidenly, As- 
tronomer, Punishment. 


Washington’s generals: Gates, Putnam, 
Morgan, Allen, and Stark. 


Financial comedy: Charlie Chaplin must 
have handed the cashier not less than a 
$5,000 bill, for which he received four ones, 
eight twos, forty fives, 400 tens and thirty- 
nine twenties. 
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Making it Easy for you to 
choose the Right Load 


~~ every man who hunts at all has days when 
somehow he doesn’t seem to get the game he feels 
his shooting deserves. 


Perhaps he didn’t choose the right load. 


With some 3000 different combinations of powder 
and shot in loaded shells—how could he be expected to? 


Little wonder that sportsmen and dealers alike, from 
one end of the country to the other, welcomed the New 
Remington Game Loads. 


Here at last was common-senseapplied toshotgun loads. 

Specific loads for specific game. 

The right amount of powder, the right size and 
quantity of shot. 


Today you can go to any of more than 100,000 Rem- 
ington dealers—tell him what game you are going after— 
and get the specific load made by Remington to bag it. 


* * * 

The New Remington Game Loads are designed by 
Remington, made by Remington, guaranteed by Reming- 
ton and backed by Remington reputation. They are fur- 
nished exclusively in “Nitro Club” Wetproof—made by the 
exclusive and patented Remington Wetproof Process. 


They cover every shooting requirement. 


The New Remington Game Loads 
12 gauge Loads for—Duck, alge aaa ama 


Ganil’ Grouse Rabbi Yi ‘aauneel oo 
rouse, it, e 20 gauge Loads for—Duck, 
Snipe, Dove, Trap-Shooting. Heavy Duck, a Squirrel, 


16 gauge Loads for—Duck, Grouse, Quail, Snipe. 
IMPORTANT=~Note the special Heavy Duck Load in 12 and 20 gauge.—The 20 
is for the man who shoots the new Remington 20 gauge Repeating Pump 
Gan —This This new Remington 20 gauge Heavy Duck Load Shell is 2% inches long: 
Gives uniform pattern with great driving and hitting power. A real man’s load. 


Made in America and sold throughout the world 


REMINGTON ARMS CoO., Inc.—New York City 
Established 1816 


Remington, 
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eppcer next month. 


The Advantages of Fall Spraying 


The best time to apply the dormant spray de- 
pends upon the pest you seek to control. For 
instance, fall spraying with Scatecipve controls 
pear psylla or peach leaf curl but is inefficient at 
that time for aphis; while spraying in the spring 
—just as the buds show green —controls aphis, 
but is too late for pear psylla or leaf curl. On 
the other hand, either fall or spring spraying 
with Scatecipe controls scale, blight cankers, 
etc., and shows a marked invigorating effect up- 
on the trees. Read our guarantee printed below. 


In addition to the control of pear psylla and leaf 
curl, fall spraying protects the trees against the 
debilitating effect of scale feeding on the tree 
throughout the winter. The late Prof. John B. 

Smith of New Jersey saidth at “abadly infested tree 
which has maintained a good showing through- 
out the season often finds itself unable to start 


again in the spring and then the fruit grower is 
likely to blame the insecticide for the condition”. 
Obviously, the quicker scale-infested trees are 
cleaned up in the fall with Scatecipe, the 
better off they will be. If you have a bad attack 
of both scale and aphis, a fall and spring applica- 
tion of Scarecipne should be given. But 
whether you spray fall or spring, when you have 
sprayed your trees with ScaLecipe you have 
done all that can be done at that particular time 
by any dormant spray or combination of sprays. 


Spray with Sca.ecive in the fall for pear psylla 
and peach leaf curl. Make a spring application 
for aphis, pear thrips, leaf miner, case-bearer and 
leaf roller. Make either fall or spring applica- 
tion for scale, bud moth, European +. yore 
fungous or blight cankers from which is spread 
fire blight, collar rot and root rot. Use Scatecipt! 








We GUARANTEE that, if you will divide an orchard, your worst or best, in 
two parts equal in general condition, and for three years spray one part ~with 

SCALECIDE according to our directions and the other part with lime-sulphur, givin 

the same summer treatment to both parts, the part —_ with SCALECIDE sill 

be better than the part sprayed with lime-sulphur—in t 

ed fruit growers—or we will refund the money you bave paid for the SCALECIDE. 


judgment of three disinterest. 








If your dealer doesn't carry SCALECIDE 
In any event, write toc day tor the new booklet, * 


show him this advertisement — or order direct from us. 
* Why SCALECIDE”. We will send you also “Spray- 


ing the Home Garden”, which is considered one of the most helpful treatises extant on the control 
of insects and diseases that attack trees, shrubs, vines, flowers and vegetables. Address Dep't 38. 


B. G. PRATT CO. 


50 Church Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


This iv the first of @ series of advertise- 
ments on the making of better orchards ; 
the second, discussing Scale control, will 


Wetch for it! 
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100K AT THESE PRICES 

—- Gove meremency anhaste B-P. 45.57 

2 a by choosi TTA len 23 HP. 
Ere Bot power at low eost for aa 33 H-P. 59.50 
ows Bn Bo Needed Shar teoterts 4 BP. 25.95 
easy tokeeprunningunderall conditions. | 5 H-P. 97.50 
,Merosene or Gasoline. Allsizes | 7 H-P. 115.15 
> Fe. $5, Stationary. Por Portable. or }10 H-P. 191.59 
: 4 Big Sur 12 H-P. 225.00 
plus Over Basted Horse Fo Power. FEWER PAR 16 BP. 35795 
22 H-P. 396.40 


I Sold Direct. r= 


gos esuat Caster setae ig you allmiddie profits, | ¥ 
heew it; no waiting. Thousandsin use 
eM me overy sestion country. 





Cash or r Easy Payments. 


Don't worry 
ment plan a oy histeows 
dependable OTTAWA. Soon saves its cost. 





| 
| 
| 


| OTTAWA MFG. 0. 525E King St., Stewa, Ken. // 


OTTAWA ENGINES 
OTTAWA En- ’ = Guarantee 

—— t..-¥ lh fl Rae Fe tat 
of eral 0-year guaran 
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Low steel wheels ‘plain 


load. Make any as new. 
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Redu oritea, Catalog Free 
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Fall-Sown Peas, 


Big Apples, 
and Other Things 





Willamette valley towns are grown from 
all-sown seed. Seeding is done in October, 
for the peas should be well up before the con- 
tinuous cold rains occur. Alaska is a good 
variety for fall sowing. 0: A.C 


Twi earliest peas marketed in several 
fall 


One apple weighed twenty-six ounces in 
the Rev. J. Lyon’s orchard, South Vancouver. 
Variety, Warner’s King. Eight apples aver- 
aged fifteen ounces each. Who can beat 
this record? 


We store our apples in barrels, wrapping 
each apple separately i in a piece of newspaper. 
Same plan i is good for sweet potatoes, and it 
is surprising how few will rot when so stored, 
provided they do not freeze. R.S. Owen. 


When husking corn save a good supply of 
shucks to mulch your tomatoes next summer 
after you have laid them by. This mulch 
keeps the fruit off the ground so it does not 
rot, keeps down weeds, and holds the mois- 
ture. Mrs. J. H. Bass. 


Dig potatoes late, says Cornell University, 
and you will have less trouble from rot. Let 
the vines die before digging, and dig on a 
warm, bright day. Let the spuds dry before 
storing them. Treating stored potatoes w ith 
lime has no merit in prev enting rot, tests in 
V a show. Store in a room kept below 
40° F. 


“(Don’t prune Scuppernong grapes,” has 
been pretty common advice for years. But 
it is bad counsel, tests in Georgia show. The 
Scuppernong and other Muscadine grapes can 

pruned in the fall, about the time of the 
first light frost. If pruned earlier, the vines 
will ‘‘sun-seald.”’ If later, they will bleed. 
For best results the vines should be planted 
in rows from ten to twelve feet apart and 
set -twenty feet apart in the row. They 
should be trained on trellises in much the 
same way the common bunch grape is 
trained, and should be pruned regularly, so 
that the cutting of large vines will seldom 
be necessary. 





Plant Orchard This Fall 


Continued from page 16 


early enough to permit it. Local nurseries 
dig their stock so as to be able to ship 
January 1, and on through the remainder 
of the winter, consequently, a great deal of 
planting here is done during January and 
February. March is a somewhat dry month 
and plantings at that time are not likely to 
do so well as are those planted earlier. 
J.P. Pillsbury. 


Rhode Island: I do not think it makes 
much difference whether we transplant trees 
in the fall or the spring; but the general 
inclination of the people is in favor of spring 
planting. I do not think it is worth while to 
interfere with this tendency, and the only 
reason that we sometimes advise fall plant- 
ing is that growers may have more time in 
the fall than in the spring. A. E. Stene. 


South Carolina: Fall planting of fruit 
trees and vines is recommended in this state. 
George P. Hoffmann. 


Texas: In our latitude, fall planting has 
this advantage: that the root growth takes 
place readily throughout the winter months, 
except at short periods of frost and, hence, 
injury due to the transplanting is, in many 
cases, almost completely repaired upon the 
advent of spring. Therefore, fall-planted 
trees may start off as naturally as if undis- 
turbed by planting. H. Ness. 


Washington: Fall planting of fruit trees 
and plants in Western Washington can gen- 
erally be advocated and practised with suc- 
cess. If proper precautions are taken to 
protect the trees well during the winter, the 
same can be practised in Central and Eastern 
Washington, but ordinarily in all of our 
irrigated valleys in the central part of the 
state and in the higher uplands of the eastern 
part, our climate is often destructive to 
trees just planted, so that spring planting is 
much more generally successful. However 
with proper protection, fall planting gives 
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good results. If the trees are established by. 
one season's growth, they - seldom injured 
by our winters. O. M. Morris. 


West Virginia:. We advise fall planting of 
fruit trees and small fruits in our state. Our 
winters are not severe, and by fall planting 
we give some time for the roots to develop; 
and when spring comes, the trees start off 
into growth in good condition and will make 

more and hetter growth the first season 
following planting than if the trees were 
planted in the spring. H. L. Crane. 


Weather Influences Time of Planting 


Growers in some states plant either in fall or 
spring, depending on. the weather, and the 
section of the state they live in. In Illinois, 
for example, north of the fortieth parallel 
which runs near Urbana and Champaign) 
spring planting is advised; south of that 
line, fall planting. 


Indiana: We advise fall planting of apple, 
pear and cherry trees, currants and goose- 
berries, but we feel that spring planting of 
peach, raspberry and grapes is better. It is 
possible that there would be some objection 
to fall planting in Northern Indiana. How- 
ver, we believe that the advantages would 
make the risk worth while. Even in Southern 
Indiana we believe that spring planting of 
peaches is preferable, although some men 
plant in the fall. Laurenz Greene. 


Kansas: Whenever the question comes up 
as to whether fall planting is to be practised, 
we answer on the basis of the weather that 
is prevailing during that particular fall. If 
we have a very dry fall, as was the case last 
fall, we recommend that no planting be done. 
Should the soil contain plenty of moisture, 
we recommend fall planting. R. J. Barnett. 


New Hampshite: Some fruit growers in 
New Hampshire have planted trees in the 
fall and have had -excellent results. We 
usually point out to our growers that if the 
trees escape winter injury they will grow 
better if fall-planted than if planted in the 
spring. There is considerable risk of winter- 
killing, however, when one plants in the fall. 

George F. Potter. 


Ohio: Apples and pears are planted to 
some extent in the fall in this state. Stone 
fruits are nearly all planted in the spring. 
We think that it is safe to say that two- 
thirds of the apples are set in the spring, per- 
haps more than that. C. W. Ellenwood. 


Oklahoma: For the western half of Okla- 
homa, spring planting is usually recom- 
mended for all fruit trees as well as small 
fruits. For the easterr half of the state, fall 
planting frequently gives good results, but 
even in that part of the state it is not recom- 
mended during dry seasons. However, in 
the southeastern counties fall rag ee: is 
usually practised. F. M. Rolfs. 


Oregon: Fall planting of fruit trees in 
the state of Oregon will depend entirely upon 
what section you are in. In. the sections 
east of the mountains it is often best to delay 
planting until spring,.due to the fact thdt 
there is considerable danger of winter injury 
to the young trees. In the section west of 
the mountains, like: the Willamette valley, 
fall planting of fruit trees can be very profit- 
ably done. It can be done any time during 
the winter and early spring when the soil is 
not too wet to work upon. In this mild 
climate any of those times are very suitable 
for the setting out of fruit trees. 

C. E. Schuster. 


Vermont: We do not recommend the fall 
planting of any fruit trees, but we do recom- 
mend all planting of small fruits, especially 
the raspberry. . Currant, blackberry and 
gooseberry may also-be planted in the fall if it 
is desirable to do so. M. B. Cummings. 


Virginia: Both fall and spring planting 
are successful under our conditions. Most 
of our growers, however, prefer spring to fall 
planting. I do not know that there is any 
good reason for this, but the bulk of the 
planting is done in the @pring rather than in 
the fall. H. L. Price. 





A word to the wise is sufficient 
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WEED SAFETY BUMPER 








WIDE-FACED Bumper for. Ford Cars! For 
beauty of design, strength. and rigidity, there is 
no bumper made for Ford Cars that compares with it. 


So designed and constructed that it will absorb the heaviest 
smash as effectively as the every-day bumps that crumple mud- 
_ guards, break headlights and crush radiators. 


Note the wide impact area of the WEED SAFETY BUMPER. 
This broad expanse of hardened-in-oil and ‘tempered spring 
steel stands up between you and the dangerous blows of other 
motor vehicles. No other bumper can go over, under or be- 
tween the strong parallel shock-bars that beth absorb and put 
the dead-stop on traffic bumps. 


The WEED SAFETY BUMPER is. built especially for Ford 
Cars. It fits all models, front and rear; is easily attached, and 
does not interfere with shock absorbers or any working parts. 


This powerful, graceful bumper enhances the appearance. of 
your car and throws collision protection in with the deal. It is 
the last word in bumper beauty and protection for the Ford. 
The name “Weed” on a bumper commands the same confidence, 
carries the same assurance of quality and maximum efficiency 
that it does on Tire Chains, 


Protect your Ford! Get that satisfied safe and sound feeling 
by putting a WEED SAFETY BUMPER on both front. and 
rear! They will dress it up in “Sunday clothes” for every day 
in the week. And don’t forget that SAFETY is its middle name. 


See your car dealer, accessory dealer, or garage man today 


” AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: 
Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland,Ore. San Francisco 





























A Demonstrated Success! 


Praised by thousands of users. It’s all and more 
than was claimed for it. Wearing parts pate 
hardened. No overheating. Main frame beari 

die cast and removable, Write us today for EE 
literature and name of nearest dealer. 











RENEW TODAY! sH2nsieah toe 
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To School 
in a Jiffy 








TORMY weather or bad roads won't keep 

the youngsters out of school if you own 

a Harley-Davidson Motorcycle. And 
this “*handiest rig on the farm’’ is cheaper 
than car fare, shoe leather, automobile or 
horse and buggy. 


For dozens of hurry-up trips to town, rail- 
road station, creamery or neighboring farm, 
—with the roomy sidecar full of luggage— 
a Harley-Davidson combines speed, comfort, 
dependability and economy. A dollar bill 
pays for 50 miles—‘‘gas,”’ oil, tires and all! 


Write for new illustrated literature showing 
the i:aprovements on 1923 Harley-David- 
sons and also the reduced prices. 


Attractive dealer proposition ag unassigned 
territories. Address Desk A-2 


Harley-Davidson 


“Worlds Champion Motorcycle 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


















WHITING-A DAMS 
BRUSHES 


ALWAYS SUIT = NEVER FAIL 
L KINDS v 


Paint Brushes 
Varnish Brushes 
Toilet Brushes 
Artists’ Brushes 





Send ee Mlustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Years and 
the orld 








Largest in the W: 
_ 


AGENTS — BIG MONEY PAID 


— to one — od +“ 
county taking 
COFFIEL D TIRE | PROTEC. 
TORS. They prevent punc- 
tures, blowouts, stone bruises 
and fabric breaks. Double 
tire mileage. Pay for them- 
selves on first tire; used over 
and over again. Pure live 
rubber; no metal, no fabric, 
no friction. eaily applied; no cement or tools 
required. Nothi it. Absolute three-year 
uarantee, Users ar are boosters. sy amano: seeg? 
¢ Or auto owner a live prospect. No 
capital required. Chests ait ed maker: sesite Se 
Coffield Tire Protector Co. 303 Court St., 


Save $$on Roofing 


Ala aeanee Paints Etc. 


NEW LOW PRICES on guaranteed 

—— of highest big nev vbr your 
y a sa 

sealing. Suite and: Gudea dieses iron 

factory. Pa LL FREIGHT PAD’ Send 

for new reduced price circular NOW? 






















THE FARM JOURNAL 


Proper Way To Make 


Vinegar 





AKE the sweet cider as it comes from 

the mill, strain it and put it in a clean 

cask. If the cask is open, cover it with a 

| lid or heavy cloth. Do not use a cask 

that has had vinegar in it, unless the cask 

| has been thoroughly cleaned and scalded 
with boiling water. 

Add one cake of good fresh yeast for 
| every five gallons of cider; mix each cake 
well in a quart of cider before putting into 
the cask. Keep the.cask in a room of 
medium temperature—about 70° F. Ina 
few days bubbles will arise, due to pro- 
duction of gas. These will be less evident 
after a few days, and the liquid should be 
kept for three weeks or more in this 
condition. 

Drain the liquid off; be careful not to 
disturb the sediment in the bottom of the 
cask. Place the liquid in a cask that has 

reviously held good vinegar; or put it 

ack into the same cask, after cleaning. 
Fill the cask not more than three-fourths 
full and leave the stopper out, or remove 
| cover, to admit air. Keep openings 
screened with cheese-cloth. Add one pint 
of good old vinegar for every five gallons of 
liquid; or add some good “mother” of 
vinegar. Keep the cask at the same 
temperature as formerly. In six months 
or so, the liquid in the cask will be changed 
to vinegar. 

There is difference in the strength of 
various batches of vinegar. Some is 
sourer than others; that is, it contains 
more acetic acid. Regarding the strength 
of vinegar, Charles H. La Wall, chemist 
to the Bureau of Foods, Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture, says: 

“In the early days of vinegar manu- 
facture and testing, the methods were 
very crude. The manufacturer or pur- 
chaser would gauge the strength by the 
number of grains of an alkali, such as 
baking-soda, required to neutralize the 
acidity of one fluid ounce of the vinegar. 
Various alkalis were used and the terms 
were not always intelligible. The acetic 
acid strength is now very simply and 
easily ascertained by a chemist by noting 
the amount of a standard alkali solution 
that is required to exactly neutralize the 
acetic acid in a measured amount of 





| vinegar. 


“The older designation of grain strength 
is still used in the trade, but it has been 
simplified so it bears a direct relationship 
to the acetic acid strength by dividing by 
ten. Thus, a forty-grain vinegar is one 
which contains 4 per cent of acetic acid; a 
sixty-grain vinegar contains 6 per cent of 
acetic acid, and so on. 

“The finest-flav ored and most popular 
vinegar is made from pure apple-juice or 
cider and is properly called cider vinegar 
or apple-cider vinegar. Inasmuch as apples 
vary greatly in juiciness and sweetness, 
the vinegar made from pure apple-juice is 
apt to vary in strength from a legal 
minimum of 4 per cent up to 6 or 7 per 
cent of acetic acid. Many state laws per- 
mit vinegar of a higher strength than 4 
per cent acetic acid to be diluted to that 
strength with water, if the fact is properly 
declared upon the label. 

“Malt vinegar is made by allowi = 
infusion of malt to ferment and aceti 
the same manner as apple-juice. Sirip 
vinegar or corn-sugar vinegar is made 
from dilute solutions of these respective 
substances. Distilled vinegar is made by 
fermenting blackstrap molasses or other 
crude saccharine material, to the alcoholic 
sins ot Sis prostse'en thet dhtiling oo 
as to get a dilute, .colorless, flavoriess 
solution of . This is acetified by a 
process known as the ‘quick vinegar 





process’ and yields a colorless, sour liquid 

















Salesmen Wanted 
Immediately 








Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Indiana, 
Missouri, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Kentucky, New York, 
Texas, Michigan, Ohio. 


HE Farm Journal now has several 
permanent, well-paying all-the-year- 
around positions open for reliable, steady 
men in each state mentioned above. 


The work is easy and most agreeable. Farm- 

ers are the finest folks on earth to deal with, 

and all our men have to do is to travel the 

country districts taking orders for the lowest 

gesped, easiest selling and most necessary 
arm proposition in the world. 


Previous selling experience desirable, but 
not required. Applications desired only ‘from 
honest, trut!:"ul, respectable men, with some 
knowledge of farming. who are willing to be 
away from home, will work six days a week 
and not afraid of bad weather or muddy roads. 
The sell plan is new, unusual and effective. All 
men hi will be given special individual trainin; 

in the field under an expert, before being allow: 

to travel alone. Also, there is advancement for 


While men owning gutemcilies or or horses ant 
‘ies =a > cover territory more ‘ertably, ste: 
ers,who are | towalk their Verritoxy, 
will ‘a Paid 30 just as much an pometuace more, and 
their are equally desiral 
Write ot an at once, stating age, au tiens for poei- 
tion, business’ experience and when you can start. 


Sales Department 
he farm Journal 


Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 



























Is your wiring system 
y worth $1.50? 
$i ba out many 4 

to replace r- 

ing system if Nee 
oe a — circuit. 
» wyorens rt Union 
by ae ing a ‘*Union’” 


an inexpensive fuse w 
blow and tell where the 


trouble is, — quick and easy. 

Permits ~y po pony 7 Gass hy both bright 
and dim lights. 

Sent nt postpaid for $1.60 if not at your dealers. 
Money back if not satisfactory. Write for booklet. 


CHICAGO FUSE MFG. CO. 
1500 $ Laflin St, Chicage. Eastern Branch: New York. 











and piston slap. Save gas, oil. 
Make motor pull like new 
without re-boring cylinders, 
~ Guaranteed Apex jane — 
insure a power a 
— can’t Abr ay 
te set direct. 


Yall Soc cock a to 

4 wide or §” aie 
Give car name, 

ton rings if possible. hs per sname, For 

nti results (see our >) you must get Genuine 
Apex Innerings—Tested to hold their resiliency at 900°F 
Thomson- Friediob Mig. Oc., Peoria, Dept. T, Illinois 
Chicago Branch: 2332 8. Mich, Ave. 


pena Re ad ent eppertanity, write weihe today. 












Famous U. S. Cal. 45-70 

rebored smooth, to shoot 

Bird shot, total length 41 

inches, weight 7 Ibs. > $4.50 

Bird shot cartridges for the above 3c each. 
jet cehebeeiendenitaed 


| Rifle Barrels interchangeable for above $2.00 
Bags for School books - - 55 cts. 
U.S. Army Krag Rifle, like new - $15.00 
U. 8. Drab felt campaign Hats, used 30 cts. 
Head nets, protection against insects 10 ects. 


Send for catalog 
W. STOKES KIRK 
1733 North 12th St., Phila., Pa. 


RMERS! BURN wood 
CUT YOUR OWN FUEL 

_y “Saw Frames. Bust: Strong for tHand Service 

w — mene FRAMES, BLADES. 


eo adage aly 
Geo. J. Wettechureck. La Fayette tad 
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devoid of any flavor but that of the acetic 
acid. This variety of vinegar is sometimes 
simply called ‘white vinegar’ or ‘spirit 


vinegar.’ It was formerly improperly 
called ‘white wine vinegar.’ 

“The choice of vinegars is largely one of 
personal preference. When large amounts 
of spices or seasoning afe used, the flavor- 
less distilled vinegar will do as well as any 
other and is much cheaper. The vinegars 
made from other materials than apple- 
juice are all cheaper than pure cider vine- 
gar and are often substituted therefor to 
the detriment of the pocketbook of the 
purchaser. 

“Of late years there has appeared upon 
the market a great deal of imitation cider 
vinegar made from apple stock, which is 
the by-product of the apple-drying in- 
dustry. Inasmuch as this material is 
often of low quality and worm infested, or 
is heavily salphared so-as to preserve it, 
the authorities have not permitted vinegar 
made of such material to be sold in compe- 
tition with cider vinegar without some 
qualifying designation such as ‘Made 
from dried apple products.’ Some of this 
material, ‘however, reaches the consumer 
deceptively called ‘pure cider vinegar.’ 
The only way to be certain that one ‘is 
getting pure apple-cider vinegar is to 
purchase it in original containers labeled 
by the manufacturer. 

“There is little or nothing that is harm- 
ful about the cheaper vinegars, as the era 
of the addition of injurious substances has 
long passed away. It is purely a question 
of getting what one pays for and what one 
expects, and to protect the consuming 
public in this respect. The Government 
and many states have enacted laws fixing 
standards for one or more of the several 
classes of vinegars mentioned, and pre- 
scribing penalties for the sale of vinegars 
that fall below such standards or are 
adulterated in any manner.” 


Mint Vinegar 


Put into a wide-mouthed bottle enough 
fresh green mint to fill it closely. Fill with 
vinegar and cork it tightly. At the end 
of two or three weeks, pour off the vine- 
gar into another bottle, cork tightly and 
keep for use in flavoring cold meats and 
so forth. If the mint flavor is not desired, 
celery seed may be used in the same way. 


Help To Save Trees 


Every year at the holiday season, acres of 
land are cut over to get little hemlocks, 
pines and spruces for Christmas. Nothing 
is prettier; nothing pleases the little folks 
more: and yet, a tree cut is a tree gone, 
and we need trees very much, not simply 
at the Christmas time, but also for lumber 
and wood-pulp. 

Here is a suggestion which will appeal 
to every lover of trees. Before the Christ- 
mas tree is needed, get 3 good big bucket; 
a large candy pail is good. Fasten some 
handles on the sides to lift it by. 

Before snow comes, take up the tree 
you have chosen for the Christmas time 
and plant it in the bucket, using some 
good rich earth. That which comes from 
where the tree grows is the best. Take 
the tree, bucket and all, into the house 
when the time comes for the Christmas 
services. After it is all over, take the 
tree outdoors and let it grow till spring, 
when you can plant it out again. An- 
other tree may be chosen next time and 
so on. In this way the trees are not 
destroyed, 

The womenfolks may make the bucket 
more beautiful by covering it over for 
Christmas Day with some pretty pape 





To remove paint from window-panes, the 
best thing ever is an old safety razor- 
blade. I have tested this idea. 

Delaware. Elizabeth Clark. 
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Nothing in motoring is more satisfying 
the confidence a man feels when his 
car is equipped with Goodyear Cord Tires. 


than 


He has beneath him the sinewy strength 
of tire-body that only high-grade long- 



























staple cotton can give. 


He has beneath him, also, the endurance 
and resilience that the patented Goodyear 
group-ply construction alone can insure. 


He enjoys from his tires that long long 
wear and sure-footed security for which 
the Goodyear All-Weather Tread is every- 


where known. 


You can realize these advantages in the 
you buy, by insisting on Goodyear 


tires 


Tires. 


More people ride on them than on any 


other kind. 


GO 





Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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purposes, but are specially adapted for Culverts, 
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wR cid by weight po Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 


arm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and Siding 
Tanks, Spouting. and all ex- 
posed sheet metal work.. Keystone Copper Steel Roofing ‘Tin Plates also give 
unequaled service. Sold by leading metal merchants. Look for the Keystone 

below regular brands. Sha!) we send our valuable ‘“‘Better Buildings” booklet? 




















Original 
and 
Only 


Genuine 











The day’s work goes bet- 
ter for three million men 
who wear President Sus- 
penders—less fatigue, 
better health. 

Medical authorities 
and surgeons endorse sus- 
penders—for freeing the 
abdominal muscles and 
allowing them to function 
properly. 

The fine webbing and 
woven cord back on Pres- 
ident Suspenders give 
easily and smoothly with 
every motion of the body. 

Every Pair Guaranteed 


Be sure “President” is on buckle. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write direct to us. 


PRESIDENT en co. 
DEPT. 
SHIRLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 




















your 
neighbor ~+ 2 the Path- 
en. the wonderful a 
news story paper published at Wash- 
ington, for people everywhere. This paper 
is the Ford other ublishing world; has half a 
millionsubscribers, Chuckfullofjust the kindof reading ay 
want, Question Box answers your questions, Real fun for 
Exciting serial story starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or ode 
today for this big $1 paper 13 weeks. You will be more than 
pleased. » 624 Langdon Ste., Washington, D.C. 


A Rainy Day Pal | 
TOWERS FISH BRAND 











PATENT sr. sci7 mova, ne | 


Mile B. Stevens & Oo., 650 F St, Washitigtet. D. ©. Perab. 1864. 
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J IHN Girdler, of Colorado, sends this 
poem which will appeal to every lover 


He ealls it 
You Can Not Fool the Soil 


My son, lift your hat to the soil 
And the fellow who tills it the while; 
Mother Earth takes her guerdon of toil, 
But she pays with a glorious smile. 


of the soil. 


She is wiser than most people think, 
And she welcomes the best of your thought; 


| Give her tilling and sunshine and drink, 


| 





And behold—a new wonder is wrought. 


Whether garden or wide-reaching field, 
She offers an unending school; 

To those who respect her, the yield 
Is far more than is granted the fool. 


Give her sunshine, good seeding and drink, 
And tilling, I tell you—don’t shirk; 
Perhaps vou don’t think she can think, 
But you can not deceive her on work. 


This little poem, by one of Our Folks, 
Walter B. Landell,’ of Ohio, has the 
philosophical title, 


When All’s Said and Done 


When the robin sings on a cherry bough,— 
And the blackbirds call from yonder wood, 
When the furrow turns from the early plow— 
Doesn't it make you feel the world is good? 


When the radish gives you the tang of spring, 
And the hoe calls for its daily task, 

When the violets peep, warmth welcoming— 
You think, “‘What more can a fellow ask?” 


Then the roasting ears and the chicken fry! 
And you think that heaven is here for 
you — 
When you top it off with a blackberry pie— 
Would you think you could ever again be 
blue? 


When the crops are in, and the air grows chill, 
And you're sort of tired through and 
through, 
Doesn't it comfort you and buck up your will 
To know all will happen again to you? 


Mrs. J. L. Burnett sends us this clever 
piece of verse with a surprise ending: 


An Autumn Idyl 


Yonder she comes through the meadow green, 
With head held regal, and gaze of a queen; 
The sunlight gleams on her dazzling hair 
And catches the beams of her hazel eyes, 
As she wanders on with a dreamy air 
Beneath the blue of the autumn skies; 
And I stand alone by the wicket here 
And watch and wait till she draweth near. 


High overhead on sweeping wing, 
The swallows dart and wheel and swing, 
And while she pauses on her way 
To turn a quick approving ear, 
A clear note greets the dying day. 
Then‘all is silence, far and near; 
While at Her feet, mid grasses mellow, 
Aré oak Jeaves fallen, bronze and yellow. 


The light is fading in the west. 
The golden clouds have sunk to rest. 

The swallows to their nests have fle d. 
I linger still before the gate, 

Still wanders she with stately tread 
While here I stand, and watch, and wait. 
Be still my heart! She’s coming now! 

I swan, I’m proud of that Jersey cow! 


Walter G. Doty, of New York, sends 
this contribution: 


It isn’t the fact that she turns you down 
When she knows you are badly smitten, 

And it isn’t that all the folks in town 
Will know that you’ve got the mitten. 


It's not that she doesn’t return the pear] 
And diamond brooch you Bought her— 

It’s how in the dickens a sénsible girl . 
Can marry a fellow like. Lawter. 


| 


} 
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Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


TAKES GUESS-WORK OUT 
OF RADIO 


Se easy to operate that anyone can receive 
music, news,entertainment,sharply and 
clearly— by simply turning a little knob. 
Radak Radio Sets are sold by leading elec- 
trical dealers. Radio catalog by mail 6c. 


CLAPP-EASTHAM COMPANY 


America’s Oldest Exclusive Radio Set Makers 
138 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








- 
Said 

the 
Farmer: 





Brown’s 


Reg. U.S. Pat..Off. 


3 
Beach Jacket 


“‘About one year ago 
The coat is good yet, and i have given it very hard 
wear such as = farmer would give a working coat 


got one of your coats. 


in a country where it is needed some part of the 
day, almost every day in the year.’’ 


It is as warm as an overcoat, cheaper than a 

ee sweater, wears like iron, can be washed and 

ae its shape. It comes coat without collar, coat’ 
collar, and vest. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET “yeas 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


wit 

























Mako bour Bik 
F Motorcycle 


can do it easy and 
Ai AE time--no special tools 
or knowledge required. Your old bike and the Shaw 
Motor “Attachment ive you as ly, dependable 
motorcycle at a small cost, -P motor. Runs 
from 4 to 40 miles an hour! 


The Shaw Attachment BSAy 


Sup to control, pleasing to ride, economical to op- 
sands in daily : 
a Tronelad fer fall 


























$7 anaAluminum Shoes 


Fostery se — pene oy 
te Feet No metal touches you. mr 
good condition. Money Keep if not 
satisfied, Free catalog for a postal. 


Overland Shoe Co., Dept. 102,Racine, Wis. 













Railway Mail Clerk $133 month. Appoint- 
ments every state; Government Service. 
Age 18-35. Common education. . Vacations. 
‘x Hotel allowance. Prepare at home for ex- 

aminations. a questions FREE. 
Columbus institute, M-2, Columbus, O. 
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A Dust Filterer for 
the Tractor 


ILL JONES had gone about ten 

rounds on the eighty, when his tractor 
coughed, sputtered, and finally stopped. 
“Carbureter is clogged again, I'll bet. 
Darn it, I’ve got to get a filterer to put 
over the intake,” said Bill. That after- 
noon Bill’s son, Arthur, came across the 
field, on his way from sehool. His father 
told of his trouble and started on. Hurry- 
ing home, Arthur, who was quite-a 
mechanic, opened the shop and set to 
work. Just as his father was making the 
last round, he carried his device across 
the fields and got his father to stop long 
enough to put it on the tractor. It wasa 
filterer, and has since proved very effec- 
tive. The drawings-show how it was made. 
Two baking-powder can covers were used. 
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A cylinder of wire screen was made the 
same size and the ends soldered to the 
covers as shown. The ends of the wire 
were also soldered. A hole was cut 
through one end to take the inlet to the 
intake. bs 

Then a sleeve of muslin cloth, cut and 
sewed together, was slipped over the whole. 
All that was necessary was to remove 
this sleeve now and then, shake it, replace 
it, and it was ready for another ten hours. 

D: By V. te 


My Friend Didn’t Read His 
Instruction Book 


I went over to take a hunt with a farmer 
friend the other day. We were soon 
talking about automobiles. 

“My car,” said he, “won’t hit a lick. 
The commutator and brush became badly 
worn, so I bought new parts and put them 
on. Now it ton’t fire at all. guess I 
will have to send to town for a mechanic 
to come out and leok it over.” 

“Maybe you got the commutator wires 
eonnected wrong or placed the brush in 
the wrong position,” I suggested. 

“No,” he replied, “I got them right, 
for I was very careful in replacing them.” 

A two-hour job of some kind in the 
field came up unexpectedly, so that our 
hunt was delayed for that length of time. 
As he left.for the field, I said: 

“Tl look over that car and have it 
running when you come back.” 

“Tt’s my turn to treat if you do,” he 
laughingly replied. 

The first thing I did was to make sure 
the cylinders were getting gas. I then 
verified the commutator wiring. Next 
I removed a spark-plug and saw that it 
gave a fat spark when the motor was 
cranked. 

What then could be the matter when 
there was gas, compression, and a good 
spark? The timing must be wrong. 

I happened to be familiar with that 
make of car, so I proceeded to investigate 
the trouble. I we removed the com- 
mutator. Next I took the a ark- lug 
out of the front cylinder. Menta 
went over a rule ad learned in the 





instruction book of this make -of car: 
Continued on page 90 
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The Cost of Using 
a Quick-Lite Lamp 
3 Hours an Evening 
for a Year: 
Fuel for 
12 Months. . $5.48 


Mantles, 
‘Generators... 2.00 


Total $7.48 
(Gasoline at 24c a gal.) 





The Cost of Using 
an Oil Lamp 

3 Hours an Evening 
for a Year: 


Fuel for 
12.Months . $14.60 


Wicks, 
Chimneys . 3.00 
Total $17.60 


(Kerosene at 16c a gal.) 





Better Light at Lower Cost! 


The figures above show that you can buy it, pay for it, and then 
use a CoLemAN Quick-LiTe Lamp a whole year for less than 
the cost of just operating an old-style oil lamp for the same 
period. In other words, you are paying for better light right now 
and you might as well haveit. You will have it, too, just as soon. 
as you get your Quick-Lite and start using its beret, cheer- 

ful and steady radiance in your home every night. 


(leman QuickLite 


‘The Sunshine of the Night” 





300 candle-power of pure-white 
brilliance. Even, steady radiance 
that enables you to read or sew the 

le evening through without eye- 
strain. akes its own gas from 
common motor gasoline. Lights with 
matches. No wicks to trim, nochim- 


Use the Coupon and mail at once for Free Book, “The 
N. it’ = fells about better ht and shows cari 
Se Fors nes. tae des Dat PID. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 


Philadelphia Wichita Chicago 


Canadian Factory and Office, Weranae, to 


The Coleman Lamp Company 
Dept. FJ-19 


Gentlemen: Send me your 
Free Booklet, “The Sunshine 
of the Night,” without obli- 
gating me in any way. 


Name.... 


Address 





neys to wash. No smoke, no soot, 
no odor. Built of durable brass, 
heavily nickeled and highly pol- 
ished —an ornament 

in any home, 


Sold by 30,000 ~ 
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Our Women Folk 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 











What Do You Feed Your Children? 


AVE you heard and read the 
H word “malnutrition” and wondered 

whether it was a disease or merely 
something painful? Unfortunately it is 
not a disease, or steps to control it would 
have been taken long ago. Neither is it 
painful, or something would have been 
done to remove the pain. It might be de- 
fined as a “low condition of health and 
body substance.” To show you what this 
means, a description of a malnourished 
child will picture it in your minds. 

Nature meant a child to be a happy 
and healthy young animal. A _ mal- 
nourished child could never be charac- 
terized by this statement, for he lacks the 
qualities to make him happy and health- 
ful. He is usually thin, and his skin is 
either pale and delicate or is sallow or 
pasty in appearance. He has dark circles 
under his eyes, his hair is rough, his skin is 
loose and his flesh and muscles are flabby 
and useless. This lack of tone in his 
muscles allows his shoulders to slump until 
he is round shouldered almost to the 
point of having “wings.” His chest is 
flat and narrow. Decayed teeth and 
diseased tonsils and adenoids may also be 
present. 

Such a child is likely to be listless, and 
does not care to play and romp like other 
children. He tires easily and may be con- 
sidered lazy. There will be a lack of 
mental vigor also. The power of concen- 
tration and attention, and a child’s natural 
curiosity and mental alertness, are absent. 
His expression is dull, he is irritable and 
hard to manage. Nervousness and rest- 
lessness will be evident and he will be 
“finicky” about his food. 

There are many degrees of malnutrition 
—from the very severe cases where all 
these symptoms are evident to the cases 
where only one or two will be noticed. A 
child is pronounced undernourished when 
one or more of these symptoms become 
marked, especially if he is underweight 
for his height and shows flabbiness of 
flesh and muscles. When he is found 10 
per cent underweight he is considered sub- 
normal. It is estimated that nearly 25 
per cent of the school children in the 
United States are in this condition. 

In one country school district 40 per 
cent of the children were undernourished— 
a much larger percentage than is found in 
the cities. With the abundance of food on 
the farms this condition is un- 
necessary and is generally due to 
indifference on the part of the 
parents. With so much agitation 
toward the bettering of these con- 
ditions, the mothers will need to 
be the generals in charge of the 
campaign to secure a strong and 
sturdy generation. 

The most important cause of 
this condition is improper diet, 
and not so much insufficient food 
as unsuitable food. The first re- 
quirement of a growing child is 
food. The diet should be a 
generous one, properly prepared 


Hallowe’en table. 


By Maida M. Johnson 


and correctly divided for the three 
meals. Each meal should furnish an ade- 
quate amount for that time of day, for if 
the child eats no breakfast and little 
lunch, and a large dinner, the body can 
not take care of this overabundance at 
one time and the food does no good, leav- 
ing the body undernourished. A child 
should not be allowed to eat large amounts 
of sweets or highly seasoned foods, nor to 
eat between meals, to stay up late, nor to 


IS) Xi 
Z) When witches fly, ‘ 


And the owlets cry, 
And the dog howls ‘Ki yi, ki yi,” 
When the black cat mews, as the 
night grows old, ° 
And the snake through the dewy 


grass glides cold,— 
It has come, I ween, 
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sleep in an unventilated room; any or all 
of these will result in a “‘finicky’’ appetite 
and the taking in of too little food. 

To be well nourished a child must have, 
each day, protein to build up his body. 
This is necessary to enable his muscles to 
develop normally and torkeep his internal 
organs in condition. Animal protein found 
in milk, eggs and meat are more valuable 
for growth than those found in cereals and 
vegetables. A child should have at least 
a pint of milk a day and three pints would 
be better. It is not expected that the 
child should drink all this milk. Serve it 
to him in cream soups, custards, cocoa, 
and creamed dishes, so that he won’t 
realize that he is eating something “that 
is good for him.” Give but a small 
quantity of meat and include poached apd 
soft boiled eggs in the diet. 

Mineral matter is also needed. It 
builds bone and teeth, makes red blood, 
and keeps the body processes in good 







































condition. Milk, vegetables, fruits, whole 
cereals and egg yolks are particularly 
rich in minerals. Milk is the most 
valuable source of lime which strengthens 
the bones and teeth. 

There are certain growth-regulating 
elements called ‘“‘vitamines’”’ which are 
absolutely essential to the development of 
the body. One of these is found in all 
natural foodstuffs and in a properly varied 
diet will not be lacking. Another, not so 
common, but which is just as necessary, is 
found in milk, fat, egg yolk, glandular 
organs, and leaves of plants. Still an- 
other is found in oranges, tomatoes, cab- 
bage, spinach and milk. All these must be 
included in the diet to insure normal 
growth. The continued lack of these 
causes seriofis nervous trouble; in severe 
cases, blindness and scurvy. 

After providing proper and properly pre- 
pared food, the next thing is to see that 
the meals are regular and unhurried, with 
no eating between meals. 

When a child is examined in the schools, 
his height and weight are taken and from 
the charts which give the proper weights 
for certain heights, it is determined 
whether or not he is underweight. If he is 
underweight a special record is kept, he is 
given particular attention and is urged to 
do and eat what is good for him, and his 
improvemept is noted each week. It is 
surprising how anxious a child will be to 
do the things which will bring him up to 
normal condition. A table giving the 
correct weights for certain heights will be 
found on page 64. 

The child who is underweight should 
have from nine to ten hous’ sleep every 
night in a well-ventilated room, the win- 
dows being wide open. There should be 
exercise and play after school hours, in- 
stead of reading in the house. The child 
should drink, or get in some form, a quart 
of milk every day. Well-cooked cereals 
and fruit make the proper breakfast for 
him. Cereals cooked in milk are excellent, 
increasing the food value. The common 
American breakfast of pancakes and sirup 
is lacking in most growth essentials and 
will prove harmful if eaten every day. A 
variety of vegetables is also necessary in 
the diet, along with a moderate amount 
of meat. Have some vegetable other than 


potatoes every meal; tomatoes are espe- 


cially good for children. Eggs, cheese 
dishes and fish add variety and 
give the necessary protein. 
Candy should not be eaten be- 
tween meals. Tea or coffee are 
forbidden, and rich pastries and 
cakes should be given very seldom. 
Milk and cocoa, fruit, custards, 
gelatin, and simple puddings are 
all advised. 

It is not well to try to change 
all food habits at once. Make it a 
contest for him. Have him see 


Photograph through courtesy of the Dennison Manufacturing Co. Whether he can drink a glass of 


Owls and Jack-o’-lanterns appropriately decorate this 
Paper cut to imitate moss drapes 
the branches on which the owls are perched 


milk every day for a week, avoid- 
ing tea or coffee. If he succeeds, 


Continued on page G4 
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| Corsets Special 


OSSARD Corsets are not: designed 
like other corsets. 


Gossard artists have thought of you 
as belonging to one of the nine ideal 
figure groups into which they have 
divided all women. Special models have 
been created for your particular figure 
needs—differently proportioned corsets, 
differently boned corsets that will give 
you just the support you need at your 
age and your weight to comfortably 
coax you to the ideal proportions of your 
type. 

A Gossard Corset designed for your 
very own self is going to feel more com- 
fortable than you thought a corset could. 
It’s going to meet you everywhere, with 
a steady, uniform muscular support, but 
it isn’t going to constrict or pinch you 
anywhere. 

The whole idea of Gossard Cor- 
setry is to bring you to graceful propor- 
tions, one curve growing out of another 
with no part unduly emphasized. When 
this is done you will have an appearance of 
slimness that the woman with a four-inch 
smaller waist and your own hip measure- 
ments can never have. A faithful following 
of this simple rule will alone take pounds 
and pounds away from a woman's apparent 
silhouette and years away from her 
apparent age. Z 

Be_ honest with yourself:—are you 
completely satisfied with both the appear- 
ance and comfort of the corset you are 
now wearing? Or does it cut into your 
limbs, or push up the bust when you are 
seated, or cause an awkward, unbecoming 
bulge of flesh under the shoulder blades 
and under the arms, or do any of those 
many irritating things that the wrong 
corset can do to hurt you and tire you 
out and make you look years older than 
you really are? 


When you can purchase a_gentle- 
woman’s corset for as little as $2.00, isn’t 
that little enough to pay for an exactly- 
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If You Have Never Worn A 
Gossard You Do Not Know 
How Well You Can Look 


eee 


Ideal Average 
Figure 








Ideal Figure 


Ideal Figure 
Tall Slender 


Short Slender 





Ideal Figure 
Curved Back 


Ideal Figure 
Short Waisted 






am 


Name 


in height, weigh 


inches, hips________inches. 


Ideal Figure 
Tall Heavy 


Ideal Figure 
Short Heavy 





USE THIS COUPON 


MISS JANE HILL, The H. W. Gossard Co., 
1006a S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me your free book, “You,’’ and tell me what style of corset to buy. I 






pounds, waist_______inches, bust. 
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ly Designed For YOU © 


right Gossard that will make the most of 
es natural beauty, that will protect your. 

ealth, that will be comfortable eve 
minute you have it on, that will was 
beautifully and, outwear two or even 
three ordinary corsets? 


Go To The Best Store You Know 


The stores selling Gossard Corsets 
take pride in their service. You will 
be fitted by an expert corsetiere who 
knows figure types as well as corsets and 
who will assume full responsibility for 
your complete satisfaction. 


Gossard Brassieres 


Gossard Brassieres, like Gossard Cor- 
sets, are designed for the needs of the 
nine figure groups. The new Longer- 
lyne models are priceless to the woman 
who heretofore has been unable to find 
brassieres with special shaping to support 
and flatten the diaphragm and with 
extra length to prevent them from slipping 
up over the lower-tops of the modern 
corsets. Yet they are most reasonably 
priced within the reach of every purse. 


Miss Jane Hill 

If you have the slightest doubt about 
your t, of figure, write to Miss Jane 
Hill, ‘the Gossard Corset Specialist, 
whose years of experience are at re 
service. Use the coupon below and be 
sure it is carefully filled in. Your corset 
problems will be treated as_ confidential 
and your questions answered personally. 

Miss Hill has just completed a new 
book, “You,” that will be invaluable to 
any woman who seeks to understand her 
type and find an unfailing method of 
becoming dress. A copy is yours for the 
asking, i you will address Miss Jane Hill 
at our home office, 1006a South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 


The H. W. GOSSARD CO. 
Chicago New York London Toronto Sydney Buenos Aires 





Ideal Figure 
Large Above Waist 


Ideal Figure 
Large Below Waist 
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Prepare baby’s food 
according to the 


Mellin’s Food 
Method of 
| Milk Modification 
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Write now and ask us to mail you 
@ copy of our book, “The Care 


and Feeding of Infants.” 
Rise EW, TWO-TONED 


j- at 2 saving of Y2 


“Write today for for To as ru 

~ describing the OLSO 
tented process by which we 

SCuslaion the wool in your 



















— First, we wash, picker, 
— card.andcomb your ma- 
terial, and sit int Lovey, 


Olson Velvety "Rugs 
sett ilNogrede atone al alco 2 
will stand the hardest kind of wear. In use in over one 











Make Big Money, Spare or Full Time 


Share profits besides ow “‘ Weather Monarch’’ inn. 
and W: ed Overcoats. about ‘ 
Coat” (No. 999 Earn raincoat for your own ~~ 


ASSOCIATED RAINCOAT AGENTS, INC.. H 446 North Wells, Chicago 
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A Real Hallowe’en 


By Aunt Harriet 
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Fig. 1. Novelties for the Hallowe’en party 


ILL you please suggest some new 

things we ean do at a Hallowe’en 

party which is to be given in an 
empty barn. Country Lass. 


Write the invitations on yellow corre- 
spondence cards, pasting a 


nuts, pop-corn, peanut brittle, apples and 

cider. Use paper plates and napkins, dec- 

orating the plates with stickers in the 

shape of cats and witches. Napkins having 

suitable designs upon them can be _ pur- 

chased, and fortune stickers can be thrust 
into the sandwiches. 





Jack-o’-lantern sticker in the 

upper left-hand corner. Use 

the following rhyme: 

“Goblins and ghosts will 
frolic til late, 

This night in my house at 

half-past eight. 
Cover your eyes if you mind 
ghostly sights, 

But chance it to choose you 

a mate.” 

Put the date in the lower 
left-hand corner, your name 
and address in the lower 
right-hand corner. Seal the 
envelopes with black cat 
stickers. 

Decorate with corn-stalks, 
pumpkin Jack-o'-lanterns and 
black cats, bats and witches 
which can be cut from crépe 
paper. Candles stuck in 
bottles may have black cat 
shades. 

Should the guests dress in 
costume, begin the party 
with a grand march, the 
masqueraders forming in pairs 
and marching to the music of 
a quick march. Most of the 
fun and entertainment ought 
to be forthcoming from the 
actions and antics of the 
masqueraders. A_ talking- 
machine can be depended 
upon to furnish the necessary 
music. Play the singing and 

musical games which have 
appeared in this column from 
time to time, using such old 
tunes as “Yankee Doodle,” 
“Pop Goes the Weasel,” 











“Money Musk,” and “Tur- 


Please suggest easily made 

favors and place-cards for 

a Hallowe’en dinner. 
Hostess. 


The nut cup at the ex- 
treme left, in Fig. 1, is trim- 
med with a strip of fringed 
yellow crépe paper and’ a 
fortune sticker. A wooden 
button mold (painted black) 
‘forms the base of the favor 
next the cup. The small 
mirror in which one looks to 
see one’s “fortune” has a 
paper bonnet and cape, and 
is attached to the base by 
means of a toothpick, and 
wire wrapped in ,Paper. Wire 
“bonnet strings’’ fasten the 
parts together. Jack-o’-lan- 
tern is cut out of yellow card- 
board and wears a black 
paper cap on his pumpkin 
sticker head. His ‘“‘scare- 
crow” neighbor is made of 
yellow crépe paper cut in 
fringe. His head is a sticker 
also, and a name ecard is 
tied around his neck with 
yellow ribbon. Being made 
of fringe, the scarecrow will 
stand alone, but Jack-o’- 
lantern needs a strip of card- 
board for support. A quickly 
made favor consists of a small 
box of raisins covered with 
crépe paper, the paper on 
the top being fringed, and 
the whole topped by a black 
eat. Stick gnomes like the 
one shown in Fig. 2 into 








key in the Straw.” A spelling- Fig. 2 


bee, an apple-paring contest 
and a corn-huski 


ing bee might 

be included. d 

An old-fashioned way of reading the 
future will cause amusement. A space is 
cleared and a heap of corn is thrown upon 
the floor. Each maiden who wishes to learn 
her fate hides a trinket in the corn. A 
chicken is then admitted and allowed to 
partake of the corn. The owner of the first 
trinket to be uncovered will become the 
first bride. 


whole cakes or pies and 
thrust fortune stickers into 
individual servings of pie or 
cake or into ice-cream, as shown in Fig. 


Will you give us suggestions for mas- 
querade costumes for Hallowe’en? 


Gladly. You will like these I know. 
Spanish girl, ankle-length skirt (red or yel- 
low), flowered shawl draped over one 
shoulder and around hips; white waist, with 
elbow sleeves; black slippers with red satin 
pasted over heels, 
and red silk stock- 





The refreshment 
table can be made 
fantastic by means 
of squashes and small 
pumpkins, hollowed 
out and used as re- 
ceptacles for nuts. 
For the centerpiece 
have an enormous 
pumpkin filled with 
fruits. Little gnomes 
and brownies can be 
made of potatoes, 
carrots and peppers. 

Serve ham sand- 








ings. Wear hair 
dressed high with a 
wide fancy comb, 
and arrange a 
rose to droop over 
one ear. 

A gipsy wears a 
very full skirt of 
gaily figured mate- 
rial, white blouse and 
soft sash of red 
wound around the 
waist. The hair is 
parted in the middle 
and worn in two 








wiches, potato salad, 


ginger cookies, dough- Fig. 3 


Continued on page 69 
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Turn Your Spare Hours 


into Dollars - at Home/ 


F YOU have spare hours, don’t waste 
them—turn them into money. Let them 
help you get the little luxuries you need, 







sates sre” 
+B ot te 


retty things to wear, or- contribute to the 
unds you need for other purposes. 


You can do this—right at home in your 


_ Spare time—whether much or little 

















Knitter. 


















In This Practical 
Home Occupation— 





—with the assurance that your work 
will repay you in proportion to the 
time and effort devoted to it. 

This pleasant home occupation is 
called Auto Knitting—making Old 
Tyme All Wool Socks on the Auto 
The Auto Knitter Com- 
pany gives a Five year contract to 
every Auto Knitter purchaser bind- 
ing them to accept and pay for 
every pair of socks made in accor- 
dance with the simple standard 
described in the instruction book. 
Many Auto Knitter workers send 
their entire output to the company 


_ and receive payment as provided in 
their work agreement, besides having the 
yarn used in the hosiery sent to the com- 

pany replaced pound for pound. 




















work agreement. 

































wearing 

the most skilled han i 
The Auto Knitter is designed primarily for home use, and can be carried and set up 

anywhere, because it weighs only twenty pounds and clamps upon any ledge, table or bench. 


—home workers make 
socks on the Auto Knitter 





You are at perfect liberty, how- 
ever, to dispose of your output 
locally or to private trade—or you 
may send a portion of your work to 
us if you choose. There is no limit 
either large or small to the number 
of pairs of standard socks which 
you may send to us during the life 
of the work contract to be paid for 
at the fixed price srovidedt 


in the 


Auto Knitter Workers Sending 
over 1,000,000 Pairs of Socks 
to Us This Year 


This year Auto Knitter owners 
are sending us over 1,000,000 pairs 
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The Auto Knit- 
ter is a hand knit- 


ting machine, for 
making - seamless 
hosiery. The great 
worth of the machine’ 
lies in the fact that on it oper- 
ators can turn out socks that have 
all the strength, comfort, warmth and : : 
ualities of hand-knitted socks, and do it many times faster than 


knitter. 


us in Buffalo— 









of wool socks, for 
which we 
in wages alone over 
$100,000. Would not 
you like to have a 
part of this money? 
Why not take up this 
pleasant spare - time 
occupation? Whether 
the time devoted to 
the work be large 


ay them 


or small, the 
Auto Knit- 
ter will re- 
ward 
you 

















—and get their wage 
checks back promptly 
















for the time and effort you put in. You are 
en! own boss, working long hours or short 

ours as you prefer. The machine is 
always ready for work—ready to reward 
your industry with welcome dollars that 
will contribute to your ease and happiness. 


You need have no previous experience in 
order to learn to successfully operate the 
Auto Knitter. Its operation is fully ex- 
plained by the instruction book which 
comes with every machine, and if you are 
willing to apply yourself to the work—and 
to follow the instructions given, then 
there is no reason why you should not be 
successful with Auto Knitting as a spare- 
time money-making occupation. 


A Wonderful Work Record 
Less Than 5% Rejections 


The Auto Knitter is for workers—for those who 
are serious in their desire to make money in their 
spare hours. The Old Tyme Wool Socks that are 
sent to us under the Work Contract come from 
everywhere—from new workers, who are just 
beginning their work and from old friends of long 
standing. Here are socks from novices as well as 
the experienced, socks from careless as well as 
painstaking— 

And yet, out of the huge total sent in to us, less 
than 54, have to be laid aside and returned to the 
worker as not being up to the standard set for Old 
Tyme All Wool Socks. 

We believe it to be a great tribute to the general 
all-around efficiency of the Auto Knitter and the 
Auto Knitter worker, that the rejections on this 
home work, performed in thousands of different 
homes, are so smajl as to be almost negligible. If 
these folks learned from the instruction book to 
make socks that average less than 5% rejections, 
can you not do so, too? 

Your earnings will be in proportion to the time 
you devote to the work and the degree of pro- 
ficiency attained through practice. 


How You Can Make Money 


at Home 


F Clearly and briefly, here is our proposition: The 
Auto Knitter Hosiery Company enters into a 
five year agreement to pay for all of the standard 
socks you knit on the Auto Knitter and send in to 
them, paying a fixed guaranteed price. Checks 
will be sent you promptly for each lot, large or 
small. Replacement yarn is also sent you pound for 
a for that used in the socks you send to us. 

revious experience in hand-knitting is not neces- 
sary, as full directions for operating the machine 
are contained in the instruction book sent with 
every Auto Knitter. 


How Much Extra Money 
Do You Want? 


Decide what it is you want the Auto Knitter to 
do for you. Earn enough each month for extra 
clothes! Or enough to help furnish the home! Or 
to take a vacation! How much do you want to 
earn?—what is the sum?. In any case you will find 
the Auto Knitter the most flexible money-maker, 
ready to help you earn $1 a week if that is all you 
beer or much more if you will give it the time and 
effort. 


Write Today for. FREE Information 


If you are seeking some way to turn spare 
moments into money, then we would like to 
send you all of the facts about the Auto Knit- 
ter. We want you to know all about this new, 
pleasant occupation that can be conducted 
right in your own home as a means of earn- 
ing dollars in spare hours. You do not place 
yourself under the slightest obligation by sign- 
ing and mailing the coupon—or write a letter 
if you prefer. The full details which we send 
to you are absolutely freee THE AUTO 
KNITTER HOSIERY CO.., Ine., Dept. 1510, 
630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CO., Inc. 
Dept. 1510, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me full particulars about Making Money at 
Home with the Auto Knitter. I enclose 2 conte post 
e to cover cost of mailing, ete. It is u tood 

t this does not obligate me in any way. 
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New Oblong 
Biscuit and 
Cookie Baker 


The Perfection of Biscuit Baking 


TE farmer’s wife is proud of her biscuit making, 
but no matter what your favorite recipe may be, 
it will be bettered by baking in the new Pyrex Biscuit 
Dish, which is scientifically designed for the uniform 
distribution of all the oven heat. 


PYREX 


The Original Transparent Ovenware 
Insures Uniform Baking ° 


There are over 100 designs in Pyrex, each having 
many every-meal uses in the perfection of oven cook- 
ery and the refinement of table serving. Food baked 
in Pyrex never has a metallic taste. . 

Pyrex bakes everything easier, faster and better. It lightens the 


work of the farm kitchen because you bake and serve from the 
same dish, which saves extra pan washing. 


Your own storekeeper has Pyrex or can get it for 
you. Pyrex will not break from oven heat. 
















This trade mark identifies the genuine Pyrex ®-> 


Pyrex Sales Division 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, New York 
Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 








Five of the essential Pyrex 
ishes for every home. 














128 State St. Marion, Ind. 


Burns 94% Air 
The inventor of a wonderful new oil lamp 
that burns 94% air and beats gas or electricity, is 
offering to give one to the first user in each locality 
who will help imtroduce it. Write him for par- 
ticulars. Agents wanted. 
N. P. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


PATENTS Gx" 


Send for our free book of Patent Information. 


Beale & Park it's’ itsai's fimteie ro 

















orders sure; Exclusive territory. Ask now! 
FEDERAL PURE FOOD CO., Dept. 25, Chicago 








What Do You Feed Your 
Children? 


Continued from page GO 


a good habit is formed and the.improvement 
he makes from week to week will reward 
him. Keep on in this way until all bad food 
habits are changed to good ones. Complete 
relaxation for ten or fifteen minutes before 
meals will do much to put a child’s body in 
readiness to assimilate his food. 

Diseased tonsitgs and adenoids also help 
to bring about a subnormal condition. They 
obstruct the passage to the lungs, preventing 
a sufficient amount of oxygen from reaching 
these organs, so that they become diseased. 

he poisons from these diseased organs 
spread throughout the body. Bad teeth 
may be the result of malnutrition, or they 
may cause malnutrition by preventing proper 
mastication of the food. 

Poverty, ignorance, and lack of parental 
control are underlying causes of malnutrition. 
Poverty is not of so much importance, for 
many children from rich homes are found to 
be subnormal. The other reasons seem more 
plausible. Have you not seen parents giving 
their children food they shouldn’t have, just 
because the children cried for it? 

The malnourished child tends to become 
weak and incapable of resisting disease. 
Stunted growth, anemia, nervousness, ir- 
ritability and diminished energy are the sure 
effects of faulty nutrition. These effects 
follow the child into manhood and make 
him unfitted to do his part in the world. He 
is an inefficient man, with few chances for 
success in life. The unfitness of such a large 
proportion of the men called to take part 
in the recent war was due to improper care 
in childhood. 

If you have a child who has these symp- 
toms—and watch carefully, for at first they 
may not be glaringly noticeable—first find 
the cause by careful study of the child’s 
methods of living and then work to remove 
the cause. Every child should have a com- 
plete physical examination once a year. 
Defective hearing and eyesight, abscesses in 
teeth, obstructions in breathing, spinal 
curvature, weak ankles, all may influence the 
breaking down of the child’s health. Cor- 
rect these faults, for the future of the nation 
depends upon how seriously parents con- 
sider this problem. 


Tables for Height and Weight 


Boys Girls 
Average Average 
Height weight for Height weight for 
height height 
Inches Pounds Inches Pounds 
35 32.0 35 31.0 
36 33.5 36 32.5 
37 34.5 37 33.5 
38 36.0 38 35.0 
39 37.5 39 36.5 
40 39.0 40 38.0 
41 40.5 41 39.5 
42 42.0 42 41.0 
43 43.5 43 43 .0 
44 45.5 44 44.5 
45 47.5 45 46.5 
46 49.5 46 48.5 
47 51.5 47 51.0 
48 53.5 48 53.5 
49 55.5 49 55.5 
50 59.5 50 58.5 
51 63.0 51 61.0 
52 66.0 52 64.0 
53 69.0 53 67.5 
54 72.5 54 71.0 
55 75.5 55 75.0 
56 79.5 56 78.5 
57 83.5 57 83.0 
58 87.5 58 87.0 
59 91.5 59 91.5 
60 95.0 60 96.5 
61 99.5 61 102.5 
62 105.0 62 110.5 
63 109.5 63 116.0 





“Say, Helen, you better take Prince 
home before he finds out that I’m 
carrying meat in the wagon’”’ 
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- Rolls, Cookies 
and Other Good Things 


Maud Muller on a summer’s day 
Was very helpful raking hay, 
But now she’s in the kitchen seen, 

Preparing pies for Hallowe'en. 


PSs beets are ap anh by using 
sweet cider instead of vinegar. Boil 
the beets until tender, peel and cut into 
slices. Boil the cider for fifteen minutes, 
season to taste with salt, pepper and 
allspice, then pour over the beets, which 
will be ready for present use or may be 
sealed while hot and kept in a cool place. 


When making apple butter wash, pare 
and core the apples, then run them through 
a meat-chopper or sausage-grinder. Place 
the chopped apples in earthenware crocks 
and stand on the back part of the stove 
to become warmed through. Treated 
thus, they will not retard the cooking 
when added to the apples which are 
already cooking in the kettle. 


For fig pudding: To two cupfuls of 
cooked rice, add the beaten yolks of two 
eggs, a pinch of salt, a half-cupful of sugar, 
one and one-half cupfuls of sweet milk and 
a teaspoonful of vanilla extract. Put half 
of this mixture in a buttered pudding 
dish, cover with a thick layer of chopped 
figs and over this the remainder of the 
rice. Dot the top with butter and bake 
for half an hour in a moderate oven. 
Serve hot with cream or fruit’ sauce. 
Dates can also be used if desired. 


This savory stew will make a plentiful 
meal: Cut two squirrels or rabbits in 
pieces and fry in shortening until half- 
cooked, then add four quarts of boiling 
water, a slice of fat salt pork, a large onion, 
sliced, a dozen tomatoes, peeled and cut 
in pieces, three large potatoes, peeled and 
sliced, three cupfuls of lima or string- 
beans and a half cupful of butter. Cook 
slowly for three or four hours. Ten 
minutes before serving cut the tips of the 
grains from twelve ears of young sweet 
corn and press out the rest of the grain 
add the corn, also two teaspoonfuls o 
sugar, and season with salt and pepper. 


Swiss rolls are made thus: Scald a 
cupful of milk with two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one tablespoonful of sugar and 
one scant teaspoonful of salt. When luke- 
warm, add half a cake of compressed 
yeast, dissolved in a little water. With 
this blend thoroughly one and one-half 
pints of flour. Let it rise until light, then 

ut the dough in the ice-box for three or 
our hours or keep overnight. When 
wanted, roll out on a well-floured board to 
about half an inch in thickness, spread 
with butter and roll up like jelly-cake. 
Cut across in slices about three-quarters 
of an. inch thick, place in pans, leaving 
plenty of space between, so they will not 
touch when they rise. Avoid keeping 
the rolls too warm. When more than 
double in size, bake in a quick oven. 


Honey drop-cookies require no sugar. 
The recipe calls for three-quarters of 
a cupful of honey, one-quarter cupful 
of shortening, one-half teaspoonful of 

ound cinnamon, one-eighth teaspoon- 
ul of ground cloves, ‘one egg, from one 
and one-half to two cupfuls of flour, one- 

uarter teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoon- 

ul of baking-powder, two tablespoonfuls 
of water, one cupful of raisins, seeded and 
cut in small pieces. Place honey and 
shortening over the fire until the fat 
» melts. hile the mixture is warm, add 
the spices. When cold add the water, the 
ten egg, and one and one-half cupfuls 

of flour, sifted with the baking-powder 
and soda. Finally stir in the raisins. 
Sufficient flour must be added to make a 


~ dough stiff enough to drop on the pan 


4 by spoonfuls. Bake in a moderate oven. 
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What Farm Boys 
Want in Food 


There are several ways to keep boys satisfied to stay on the farm. 
One way is to give them flavory, energizing food. 


_.The automobile, moving pictures, the telephone, and now the radio—all make farm 
life more enjoyable to the boy. 
Add the foods he likes each day and you’ve made the attraction just about complete. 
But that food must be more than merely tasty. It must be energizing, too. For 
those who work hard must have the sapped energy replaced. _ 


Rare Food Value in This Pie 


No other dessert equals a luscious raisin pie made with big, plump, tender Sun-Maid 
Seeded Raisins. 


Raisins furnish 1560 calories of energizing nutriment per pound—more of this kind 
of nourishment than eggs, meat or fish. 


That’s due to fruit sugar in the raisin. This sugar 


Raisin Pie is practically prodiqunes by the sun, so it revives a 
naw eu Sun-Maid Beeded tired man almost immediately after eating. 
tc week Say tahleanedatus Raisins furnish food-iron also—fine food for the blood. 
corn starch, 2 tablespoonfuls So these delicious Seeded raisins are both good and 
pone! juice, 1 ae ae a good for you 

t mon rind, juice or 2 . : : 

prsaereng 1 tablenpocstel uted Try the recipe for raisin pie printed on this page. 
orange rind, 1 cup chopped Make it with your own delicious pie crust. The juice 
walnuts. of the raisins forms a luscious sauce. You’ve never 


5 po Fagan dey into ie ooer. P| tasted better pie, nor has that boy of yours. 
Cook until nee cae Say ened. He wants delicious food like this that energizes. 
and add other ingredients. Bake Let him try it. See what he has to say. Add this 


be . Walnuts j 
ym Ay} ~~ Pc eeeamaeaad touch to the other home attractions. 


5 Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins 


All measurements for this 
recipe are level. 
Get delicious Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins. Big, plump, tender 
juicy raisins. Made from finest California table grapes. Full of 
flavor, energy and iron. 
Mail coupon for valuable free book of recipes. 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Membership 13,000 
Dept. B-410, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
(ARE terme me re ne eatin mci es ment een 
i CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT 
| Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, | 
| Dept. B-410, Fresno, Calif. 








Please send me copy of your free book, ‘‘Recipes with | 
Raisins."’ 
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| Brighten Up 
Your Dining 
4 Room 


For Only 20c a Day 


Complete rd if you wish in American Wal- 
nut, same d nas this Queen Anne China 
Cabinet. Our Se tokens 104 page Larkin Book 
of Better Homes shows 1200 other equally 
attractive offers. All on easy—monthly pay- 
ments. Let this FREE Book help you as it 
has thousands of others to furnish your 
home. Check below offer interested in. 


Lower Prices Now On 


Furnishings | Symphonic Player Pianos 
Symphonic Pianos | Symphonola Phonographs 
(Check offer and mail ad Today) 
Let us quote our money-saving Factory-to-Family 
rices on these Furnishings and famous Musical 
nstruments. 


1 to 4 Years Time to Pay 


Mail this ad—check offer—and give full name and 
address NOW for Big FREE Book. 


Lattkhitt Co tae 
Desk FFJ-1022, Buffalo, N.Y., Peoria & Chicago, Ill. 















Special Offer to Introduce Our Goods 


Cut Glass 
Sherbet Set 


6 Glasses like this 
$4.25 
Only 1 


Think! Six beautiful glasses, suitable for serv- 
ing desserts—ice cream, jelly, pudding, sauces, 
etc. — for such a low price. Optic giass with 
beautifully cut floral design. Don’t let this 
special offer slip by. Send $1.25, money order or 
check, If west of the Miss. add 20c postage. 
Money back if you’re not delighted. 


Dept. B10 Krystal Krafters Trenton, N.J. 


Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 


Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
ful to each gallon of cream and out of 
your churn comes butter of Golden June 
shade to bring you top prices. “‘Dande- 
lion Butter Color’ costs nothing because 
each ounce used adds ounce of weight to 
butter. Large bottles cost only 35 cents 
at drug or grocery stores. Purely vege- 
table, harmless, meets all State and 
National food laws. Used for 50 years 
by all large creameries. Doesn’t color 
buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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RESSES in wrap style are a feature of 

the modes for early fall. No. 4125 
comes in sizes for misses and small women, 
and is made of blue wool crépe, trimmed 
with black braid and buttons. The 
flaring cuffs could be used for lengthening 
short sleeves. 

The outstanding pockets and yoke por- 
tions of ladies’ skirt No. 4112 make it a 
desirable model for new materials, or for 
lengthening a skirt which seems too short 
for present-day n 

A comfortable model for a negligee or 
housedress is pictured in No. 4129. The 
upper portion 1s cut in one with the sleeves. 
Wool challis, silk or cotton crépe and 
flannel could be used for this model. 

An excellent cover-all apron appears in 
No. 4163. Aprons and many women’s and 
children’s garments receive hard wear, so 
should be made of materials of medium 
weight, smooth texture, sturdy weave and 
fast colors, otherwise they will not give 
satisfactory returns for the labor involved 
in making them. The apron illustrated 
has its edges finished with bias fold tape 
in a contrasting color, 
broidery done in thread to match. 

The harlequin, or domino, suit pic- 
tured in No. 3778 is about the easiest 
costume one can make for a masquerade. 
The pattern can be purchased in sizes for 
men, women and children and the suit 
can be made of one or of te colors, or of 
Calico, chintz, 


| eretonne, sateen and cambric are the ma- 





terials most used. 

Two materials could be used for girls’ 
dress No. 4114, the vest, collar and front 
of skirt being made of one material, the 
rest of the dress of another. The illus- 
tration shows the dress made entirely of 
brown crépe poplin, trimmed with black 
braid. 

An attractive dress in plaid appears in 
No. 4154. The facings; cuffs and belt are 
of plain material. The model could be 
used for either wool or cotton, and plaid, 
checked or plain fabrics. 

Two dresses for smaller girls are shown 
this month. No. 4150 is of sturdy pink 
cotton cloth, with simple embroidery done 
in black. The blouse and sleeves of this 
dress could be made of contrasting ma- 
terial if desired. 

Girls’ dress No. 4119 is made of plaid 
gingham, with a guimpe of plain voile or 
batiste. The pattern provides for high 
neck and round collar, low round neck, 
long and short sleeves. 


Play dress No. 4133 is in romper style, 
and should be made of cotton fabrics in 
medium weight. The edges can be 


finished in buttonhole stitch done in 
heavy floss, or with bias fold tape, woven 
edgings or rick-rack braid. 

A practical and attractive set of short 
clothes is pictured in No. 3875, the set 
comprising a dainty little dress of batiste 
with hand embroidery and Val lace edging. 
The petticoat can be made of muslin, 
nainsook, long cloth or flannel, the waist 
and drawers of the same materials. For 
general wear dresses can be made of 
colored cottons with bloomers to match, 
the bloomers made according to the pat- 


tern for drawers. 


Velvet and duvetyn are the materials 
most used in the new hats. The velvet is 








Special new SCOTCH. yarn, 
ior quality, direct from 


‘ 
14% I prices! Only "14% c. per oz. 
—tea 4 oz. skeins only for nee 


each. 100samples of Peace Dale 


Yarns sent free. Peace Dale 
per oz. Mills, » pevt, 4. 25 Madison 
ew 








Renew your Subscription today 


The Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
tpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
up-to-date 1922 Fall and Winter Catalog, contain- 
ing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
ate and 30 embroidery stitches. 
Pattern Department, THE FARM — 
Ww cat Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Adv 
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Bright Spot in Your Kitchen 


“Brighten up corner’*—where With- 

out yy wand as piece of pat i aS 

ation in the kitchen. a belght ond lasting shine 
BAC 


Bred =. n sample st ~ hme pe 
and grocery dealers. 
"hae ie pasteone quality 
GET A CAN TODAY 


BLACK SILK STOVE 
POLISH WORKS 
\ 





Sterling, Minois 











‘Made $400 
In 39 Days! 















% George Vivian, a Minnesota man, made $400 in 
39 days working spare time. day’s effort 

iB alone "Sronght him $39, C. B. Hartley, an Ohio 
man, made over $1 in few months. James 
Connelly, of Pennsylvania, made over $300 in 23 
days showing The Diamond Light to neighbors. 

Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 
a are making big money show- 

ig this wonderful 300 candle power 
3-3 light. It burns kerosene or gasoline. 
as clean, safe, odorless and costs ont 

half as much as an old-style wick 
lamp to operate. 


Most Wonderful Light 
Ever Designed For 
Farm Home 


Lights w: 
Its brilliant white lighe is easy ¢ 
on eyes and makes the room as light 
as day. Its simplicity and beauty win } . 
instant approval wherever shown, 

You, Too, Can Make Big Money 
You cen make money showing this light te 
your friends and neighbors. You do not 
need sales experience. Complete instruc- 
tions show you easy way to carn big spare- 
time profits. Write today for Lamp and 
Lantern catalog and free outfit offer. 


THE AKRON LAMP CO., 
210 Lamp Blidg., Akron, Ohio 


Why burn Coal 


When you can get twi 

heat at half the cost, oh in- 
stalling, in 5 minutes time, 
Uni-Hete Oil-Gas Burner in 
your 3 or . Thou- 
sands of homes now ending - 
coal expengel Uni-Hete gene , 























any stove. F TRIAL. 
Saves its small cost in 30 days. fonts tee ears. Made 
by factory making heating de 


ing devices for 33 years. 
Agen son —Ast 
coal cost makes Uni-Hete a it maker 
for agents, Write at once. was 


Acorn Brass Mfz. Co., 1071 Acorn Bidg., Chicago. ll! 


yotel = lod Send sketch or 

model of your invention for 

See netics. Write for 
FREE book and advice. 


J. L. Jackson & Co., 232 Ouray Bldg., Wash., D. C. 


Ts WONDER MONEY MAKERS 
ENDE “y mend leaks Pg A in peonetie.. 
Seine bene atdy Agents Wanted. 


ite Mfg. Co. , Box 310-A, Amsterdam, #. ¥. 
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‘Save Money yon! 
| DRESS | 


MATERIALS 
BY MAIL 


Americas Most Famous | 


| Fabric Shop Extends) 
[ts Advantages To You 


You can have every advantage, every 
privilege of the New York City shopper 
—with choice of the newest and most 
fashionable Dress Silks, Woolens and 
Cottons as soon as produced—at prices 
that no concern in the country will 
match. 

This thirty xene old house has grown 
to greatness by performance—by keep- 
ing faith with the public. 

It presents a collection of the world’s 
best Silks and Woolens, Dress Trim- 
mings and Laces that challenges com- 
petition. From this great stock is 
selected the specimen values quoted 


low. 
A TRIAL ORDER 


by mail, for any of these exceptional 
fabrics will make you our friend and 
permanent patron because it will un- 
— save you money. 
heck or money order must accompany 

all orders. We cannot afford to sell as 
we do and maintain a costly C.O.D. 
system of doing business. 

very order filled same day as received 
—No Delays, No Disappointments. 


Essex Canton Crepe, $3.25 Yd. 


Satin face and plain—the fabric Fash- 
ion picks for popularity this Fall. In 
rich deep black, navy and fancy and 
staple colors. An exceptional quality, 
heavy yet soft and crepey. Regular 
value $4.50 yard; our introductory 
price by mail prepaid, $3.25. 


Quaker Canton Crepe, $1.89 Yd. 


All-wool, 42 inches wide; popular for 
Fall and Winter dresses; woven of fin- 
est soft finish, all-wool yarns, » roroughly 
sponged and ‘shrunken, Shades include 
navy, copen, Belgian blue, silver y, 
burgundy, reindeer, midnight lue, 
taupe, gerne, , plum, seal brown, henna, 
tan, and others. Wonderful value at 
vn introductory price, by mail pre- 
paid, $1.89. 


All-Silk Duvetyne, $3.98 Yd. 


Our own importation; a most beautiful 
~ ys and in an uns line 
shades—henna, tile, lagoon, sand, 
pd pphire, gray, brown ext riwinkle, 
heather, a Ms white and pendable 
black. make stunning wraps, 
dreeses, suits, blouses; fine for millinery 
Pp s. Will be sold as high as $7.95 
in high-class stores. oe introductory 


price, by mail prepaid, $3.98. 


Dress Trimming, $6.50 Yd. 


36-inch wide Satin-Face Metal Cloth. 
Nothing softer or prettier for an eve- 
ning gown and for lining evening wraps. 
In gold, silver, stot. ol gold, and com- 
binations of orchi d and s: ver, jade and 
silver, navy and silver, honeydew ae 
silver, nile and silver, red and gold 

le and oolt, American Beauty and 
vold. You will not match it under 
$8.98 a yard. Introductory price, by 
mail, prepaid, $6.50. 


Samples Of pad Fabric 
toe ahora ieason snot be Be 
Ord items must our 
ae 4 west ~ ty than December Ist. 


WW OPPENHEIMixc. 


‘Americas Original and 


Most Famous Fabric Shop | 
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shirred, puffed, draped or folded into a 
most becoming softness of line, so that 
all types of faces may be suited. Wood 
browns, dahlia shades, deep blues and 
nasturtium shades appear with black of 
course, the black brightened by means of 
jet, silver cord or braid, or by rainbow 
metallic trimmings. 
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4114. Girls’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 

4133. Girls’ Play Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 

4154, Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

4125. Wrap Dress for Misses and Small Women. 
3 sizes: 16, 18, 20 years. 

4163. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; me- 
dium, 38-40; large, ; extra ‘large, 46-48 
inches bust measure, 

4119. Girls’ Guimpe Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

4150. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

4129. Ladies’ Negligee. 4sizes: Smail, 84-36; medi- 

um, 88-40: large, 42-44; extra , 46-48 
inches bust measure, 

4112. Ladies’ Skirt. 6 sizes: 25, 27, 29, 31, 83, 35 
inches waist measure. 

3875. poh of Short Clothes. 42:4 & 

6 sizes: 6-8 and 


3778. Harlequin or Domino Suit. 6 
12 years for _children; 14-16 years for 
; 38-40 and 42-44 inches bust 


5 sizes; 


In ordering patterns be sure to give 
number and size of the pattern wanted. 





“Phis beats them all! yy” 


That’s what millions of women 
will say when they see the 3,000 
styles and ror aa in 
PHILIPSBORN’S ping Guide 
for Fall and Winter. 


312-Page Style Book 
E ON REQUEST 


This book offers the richest and most 
varied collection of ‘‘extra values’’ in the 
32 years’ history of PHILIPSBORN’S— 
the oldest and largest exclusive mail order 
apparel house in America. Write TODAY. 


“READY-TO- WEAR’ 
for the Entire Family 
The greatest “ Ready- -to-Wear” sale in 
mail order is now in full swing. 
ee goes at the lowest prices in the 
! 


Styles Endorsed by IRENE CASTLE 
All PHILIPSBORN’S Styles endorsed by 


IRENE CASTLE, the famousstyle authority 
—*‘the best dressed woman inthe world.’’ 


We Prepay and Guarantee! 


PHILIPSBORN'S spend One Million 
Dollars annually to PREPAY all delivery 
charges. This is an added andextra saving. 

PHILIPSBORN'S “Money Back” 
guarantee is the most liberal in America. 
Our 32-year-old policy is to completely sat- 
isfy the customer. 


Last Chance! Send TODAY! 


Rush the Coupon or a Postal—~ it’ LAST 

CHAS io. So get a hse Piy co PY of this 
advertisement 

Write TODAY! ee eee 


PHILIPSBORNS | 
Department -782- Chicago, II. 
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“I Want a.Catalog” 


PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept. 782, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send copy of PHILIPSBORN’S Fall 
and Winter Style and Shopping Guide to 
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teeth. 


@rersts) Vance 


BAZ cows” are now-a-days culled out. 
vZe Y The scrub passes—the purebred remains. 
ZZ A Likewise in selecting a dentifrice for family use 
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- Good Health | 





PROFITABLE hens or “‘boarder- 





you have to choose between the “culls” and 
the really worth while tooth cleaners. 


“Oo \N\y “Cull” tooth pastes may contain drugs for 
which impossible claims are made. Or they 
may contain harsh grit which scratches or 
scours the precious, protective enamel of the 


COLGATE’S 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


Washes” and Polishes— 
Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Colgate’s is a good, honest, common sense dentifrice 
without drugs or hatsh grit. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream loosens clinging particles from the teeth and 
“washes” them away without scratching or scouring. 
No dentifrice can do more. And the flavor of Colgate’s is 
elicious—it leaves the mouth clean, cool and refreshed. 
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| COLGATE & CO.. Farm Household Dept. 88 F.J.10-22 I 
i 199 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
| PLEASE send me samples of the following articles. I enclose the amount of stamps shown for i 
each one checked. 
0 Ribbon Dental Cream, Free CO Shaving Cream.................. 4c 

© Face Powder..................- 6c BR a a. 4c 
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We Want Men BIG 
To tw cer Us PAY 


MITCHELL’S MAGIC MARVEL WASHING 

POU a Ogee ee epemeany dams tn ten to Ene 
minutes. One hundred o uses inevery home. Noth- 
ing ase fike it. Nature’s mightiest cleanser. Contains 
no lye, lime, acid or wax. Free samples make sales easy. 
Enormous repeat orders—300% profit. Exclusive % 
We guarantee sale of every e. Two other “sight 
sellers’ Sad eae sapepters give oor saunte the Sestent 
or re- 





ing line country. 
guied. Baber, nie made $600 month. Send for 
L. MI & COMPANY, Desk 56 


1302-1314 E. 61st Street Chicago, 


All Wool Knitting Yarn For Sale 
direct from manufacturer 95e, $1.35 “9 
Pekan RG Rah om 





AGENTS—Big Profits 


BAST — latzotacing NEW STYLE GUAR- 
ANTEED HOSI —Must wear or re- 
free. Experience unnecessary-- 





time . You write orders 
WE DELIVER D COLLECT—Re- 
orders bri: regular income 
furnished contain all colors and 

and lisies. 


MAC-O-CHEE MILLS CO.,Desk 6010, Cincinnati, 0. 
ew 
Diana 2si2%. = 
ting. Save money—buy direct 
Yarns ;3.".."“ 
13c per ounce 
. Money refunded if not satisfied 


j ROSLYN WORSTED YARN CO. 
Desk J. Roslyn, Penna. 




















Noses 


Annoyances 





. LARGE number of letters come from 

people who complain of red noses. Red 
noses are due to any number of causes— 
tight clothing, or tight corsets, indigestion, 
»00r circulation, or a fondness for stimu- 
ants. Whatever the cause, the result is 
that blood congests in the nose, and a red or 
purple or even a somewhat swollen effect is 
produced. 

Poor digestion is the commonest cause. If 
you have a red nose, take something to clear 
the bowels at once, and then start on a light 
and easily digested diet, drinking seven or 
eight glassfuls of water a day, and including 
plenty of fruit and cereals in your menu. 

The local treatment is always the same, 
no matter what the cause. Wash the nose 
with hot water, to draw up fresh blood and 
help disperse the blood that has congested 
in the nose. Then rinse in cold water, and 
gently massage the nose, beginning at the 
top and working to the tip, pressing in the 
nostrils. Better yet, tap the nose all over 
with the finger-tips, lightly of course, but 
enough to stir the circulation. In a little 
while, the nose will regain its normal color. 

If the case is a very stubborn one, follow 
the massage by spraying with toilet-water or 
toilet vinegar. This is always helpful. Do 
not expect the nose to become dead-white, 
for that would be unnatural, except in the 
case of an unusually pallid person. 


Drink Plenty -of Water 


Few people drink sufficient water, and those 
who need it most drink the least. Doctors 
tell us that five-sixths of the human body is 
water. Water enters into the structure of 
every tissue and organ we have. Food, ‘to 
be properly taken up by the body, must 
first be reduced to a liquid state. Perhaps 
from this you can judge how necessary it is 
to take enough water into the system every 
day. : 

Water is to the human body what oil is 
to a machine. Without a sufficient supply, 
it can not function properly. Bad com- 
plexions, poor digestion, and the resulting 
troubles that arise from them—including 
everything from ‘‘nerves’’ to falling hair— 
can be traced to an imadequate supply of 
water. I do not méan, of course, that profuse 
water drinking will stop hair from falling, or 
make a nervous wreck into a healthy person, 
but it will certainly help to do so. 

Continuous constipation is often due to 
nothing but the need of a daily supply of 
drinking water. As the body is not flushed 
properly, and the waste matter continues te 
collect, the pores of the skin are called upon 
to do more than their normal share of work 
and the result is a clogging of waste matter, 

imples, blackheads and enlarged coarse- 
ooking pores. The best way to take water 
is to drink a cupful on arising, as hot as you 
can get it down with comfort, for this draws 
the blood to the stomach and gets it ready 
to receive and digest its first meal; seven or 
eight glassfuls of cold water should follow 
during the course of the day. Remember the 
old saying, “If you would be well, use water 
in abundance, imternally, externally, and 
eternally.” 

Letters asking questions concerning beauty 
and the care of the body ean not be answered 
in The Farm Journal. Address all such 
letters thus: Health and Beauty Editor, 
The Farm Journal, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Write briefly, with pen 
and ink, and enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply. 











Penny Savers 


Save a little every week of what you have 
to spend, 

And then when trouble comes to you, 
you'll always have a friend. 


F the soles of shoes are dipped in melted 

wax once every two or three weeks, the 
soles will last twice as long and will be 
waterproof. 


Adhesive tape is an article for which 
there are innumerable uses. One of the 
best, however, is to paste a strip of the 
tape over corset-stays when they begin 
to break through their covering. 


Orange peels should he saved and dried. 
They are excellent for reviving a dull fire 
or building a new one. Laid on a hot 
shovel and carried about the house, they 
will counteract the odors that remain 
after boiling cabbage or onions. 


Materials can be dyed in beautiful 
shades of fast brown, by drying and using 
the green and brown lichens from rocks, 
trees, and fences. Boil the moss in 
sufficient water to cover it. Strain the 
liquid, then put in the cloth, which must 
be clean and free from spots. This is a 
cheap and lasting dye for rags which are 
to be used for rugs. 


To use pieces of stale bread or biscuit, 
dry them in the oven until brown, butter 
them slightly and put them in the pan 
under the meat that is to be roasted. The 
juices of the meat will soften and flavor 
them finely. They may be made even 
more tasty by spreading over them a 
thin layer of chopped celery or onion 
before putting under the meat. 


Worn-out fabric gloves furnish an ex- 
cellent substitute for chamois skin. Cut 
off the fingers, slit the palm and you will 
have a cloth which is unexcelled for wash- 
ing windows, The cloth is very absorbent 
and does not squeak over the glass. A 
pair of short gloves may be stitched 
together, but one long glove is usually 
large enough for convenience. 





A Real Hallowe’en 
Continued from page 62 


braids, with a gay handkerchief wound over 
the head and tied under the braids in the 
back. Innumerable strings of gold and coral 
beads are worn. The stockings should be 
white, the slippers black. 

The alphabet costume is odd. A plain 
white dress can be u as a foundation and a 
border of letters sewed or pasted to the 
bottom of the skirt.. Such words as “cat,” 
“‘dog’”’ and “‘ball’’ may be placed diagonally 
on the skirt. A large fan has the letters A, 
B, C on it. The letters may be cut from 
printed matter, or from black paper. 

An Irish peasant costume requires a short 
woolen skirt, blue-and-white striped low 
bodice, white neckerchief and apron, gray 
stockings, high-heeled shoes and a handker- 
chief tied over the head. 

A white witch wears a bodice and quilted 
petticoat of white sateen, with panniers over 
the hips and a ruff around the neck, A 
pointed cap with streamers at the tip is 
worn. A black cat on the skirt and a bat on 
the bodice contribute the finishing touches. 

Boys would like to dress as Captain Kidd 
in ragged short trousers and white shirt 
with frayed sleeves. A red sash is wound 
around the waist, a red handkerchief is tied 
around the head; a dirk stuck in one of the 
wide boots completes the costume. 

An Arab requires baggy trousers made of 
red cotton, fastened tightly around the 
ankle, a white shirt, red velvet bolero jacket, 
red sash, Turkish slippers and a red fez 
(hat). 

A boy who can take the part could dress 
as a “flapper,” using any girl's costume which 
fits him. Galoshes worn wide open, silk 
stockings, gay sports skirt, sweater and hat 
will do. With a wig of bobbed hair and con- 


siderable ‘‘make-up”’ it would be difficult to 
identify him. 

Domino costumes can be depended upon 
to disguise, and are worn by both girls and 
boys. They can be made of cambric or 
sateen, in one or in two colors, or of plain 
and figured material. ' 


_ Written guarantee with each pair to wear 
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Tea & Coffee 
at their best 


Sexton Coffee is a blend 
of finest grades—thor- 
oughly mellowed and 
roasted fresh every day 
by our experts, 

Sexton Teas represent 
the finest grade of your 
favorite yvariety—choice 
of seven kinds, 












JOHN SEXTON & CO. 


Serving finer foods 
lo 213,600 farm 


N the best farm homes —where 
quality is more important than 
price, where service is expected and 
appreciated —the house of Sexton has 
re been serving the finest Food Products 
Zz at wholesale prices since 1883. 


Throughout this 39-year period, the 
policy and method of Sexton have 
gained fame far and wide, 


Today more than 600 gentlemenly 
Sexton Salesmen are providing Sexton 
Service to over 200,000 farm homes. 
Are you one of them? If not, it will 
pay you to investigate. 


SEXTON'S 


Foop PRODUCTS 


JOHN SEXTON & COMPANY 
Wholesale Grocers —Selling Direct 


families 


Write us and a Sexton 


Salesman will call, 


Manufacturers — Importers 


Chicago 














“Welcome the Sexton Salesman” 

















Cooking Utensils Must Be CLEAN 





Sole 
Manufacturers § Enoch Morgan’s Sens Co., New York, U. S. A. 


For quick results on 
all metalware use 


SAPOLIO 


Cleans - Scours- Polishes 





Large cake 
No waste 
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We Pay Big Money 


to men and women as our special repre- 
sentatives ing orders for J 
Eecrecheed ate: Altctalenasdomiee 







give satisfaction or new free. 


Steady Daily Income 
Full or spare time. No lence necessary. 
Low priced. Our silk hose . Take orders 
for six to ten pairs a z orders 
increase every month. vg 

ranteed. For a steady, year 

yusiness there is nothing better than this 
line. Write for samples. 


Jennings Mfg. Co., Hose 1547, Dayton, Ohio. 

















Ask Your Best Friend ‘2c rizions 


subscription now will do him a lot of good and help us toward that two. nikon. 
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Isn’t this like a dream picture? It’s real, though, very real, being Mont Saint Michel, a This is said to be the world’s highest and strangest 
conical ae islet in Saint Michel Bay, on the English Channel coast of France. The cliff is grave. It is in Borneo, and the elaborate box 
160 feet high and there is a village and a beautiful monastery on it. We wish our brilliant contains the bones of a noted Stapan chief. It 
architects would always combine the artistic with the practical ©U.&U. looks like an overdecorated bird-house © U. & U. 

















“All aboard for Cleveland, Ohio.”” This is what you hear the engineer, captain, 
chauffeur or air pilot of this aeromarine fourteen-passenger flying cruiser, say 
in Detroit, Mich. You hop in, there is a buzz and a whir, and in ninety 
minutes you are in Cleveland! The trip is made daily ©vU.&U. 








Yes, this is a Medicine Woman of Darjiling, India. Rather a 
culiar looking family Doc. She doctors all the folks, big and 

ittle. In front you see her stock in trade. Hanging on the fence 

can be seen the modern medicine fora rain-storm  .© U. & U. 





Pictures of Interest 
































Two views of a sensible street dress for our American girls. A Middle-West boy looked at this building and said: “Some elevator!”’ It is. 
It is made of navy poiret and the panels and sleeves are ie. Its capacity is 2,000,000 bushels of wheat. Its home is State Barge Canal 
rately embroidered in a Greek design © U.&U. Terminal, Gowanus Bay, in New York harbor 
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“I wish to state, thet 
| ia all of those years there 
| has mever bee: - 
casion to make a com- 
plaint or to return any 

wets we have ordered 
from Montgomery Ward & Co."* 


William McCandless, Sloan, lowa 
A Customer Since 1872 


For fifty years, ever since 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
was started, Mrs. Mer- 
rick has taken a keen in- 
terest in develo, 
ment. 

“I have been @ cus 
tomer from the first. a 

“I have atways had the [°° 

treat- 


has been due to your un- 
failing policy of fair 
dealing.’ 


Mrs. Emma E. Merrick, Malcolm, lowa 
A Customer Since 1872 


Mr. Beatty is a real plo- 
meer. He is the only man 


Helena 7 came to 
Mootana 1862. He 
served i 


u Genera’ 

Johnson in Utah (1857- 

: ». He finally settied ia 

‘Wiaston, tana. 

PP. have crages pin 
tgomery a 

ss ~~ 5 45 rs," he 





i 
é 


factorily settied. If 

continue to deal as fairly 
with your customers as have io the past 
you will surely prosper.’ 


Mr. George Beatty, Winston, 
A Customer Since 1877 








three of our oldest customers . 
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This book is saving many mil- 
lions of dollars for the American 
people. 

ts it saving money for you and 
for your family? Are you taking 
full advantage of your oppor- 
tunity? 


This book—our Golden Jubilee 
Catalogue—celebrates our 50th 
Anniversary by offering you the 
lowest prices possible on every- 
thing for the Home, the Farm and 
the Family. 

It is filled with bargains—with 
merchandise of high quality. And 


every price is a Money Saving 
price for you. 


For Fifty Years Montgomery 
Ward & Co. have earnestly worked 
to serve the American people. 


Today millions of people are 


this Book on Faith in the Name 
‘*Montgomery Ward” 


buying from this book on faith in 
the name ‘‘Montgomery Ward.” 


And it is our policy to keep faith 
with our customers. It is our pol- 
icy to sell only serviceable goods, 
to serve you promptly—always to 
offer you a saving—and to deal 
with you always in the full spirit 
of the Golden Rule. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. be- 
gins its second half-century of 
business existence. Yet today it 
is filled with the spirit of youth; 
alert, looking ahead, improving 
its service, filling orders quicker, 
and offering lower and lower prices. 


To buy from this Golden Jubi- 
lee Catalogue is to be guaranteed 
a definite saving and entire satis- 
faction—and back of this guar- 
antee is the reputation of Fifty 
Years of fair dealing. 


Buy from this book. Fill all your needs from this book. 
Consult it daily to find the right price, the lowest price 
for dependable, reliable goods of standard quality. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Montgomery Ward & Ce 


Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 


Chicago 





Kansas City Saint Paul 
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AKE it a VELLASTIC winter for all the 
family! That means warmth while the 
water freezes over the mill-pond. That means 
health while others cough and nurse colds. 


Wear VELLASTIC Underwear! It’s made 
with a fleece-lining to keep your body snug 
and warm. It’s builton VELLASTIC ma- 
chines to fit perfectly and wear long. 


VELLASTIC 


Elastic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined 


UNDERWEAR 


For Every Member of the Family 


Corie) Safety first and warmth always— 
for all the family. Wear Vellastic. 
Dire) Your dealer can supply you. 


iy oe” wether CO., Utica, N. Y. 
Salesrooms: 350 Broadway 





































$GQ NONE weeK...|| (Cuticura Soap 


R. Newton of Conn. made that amount 


sttesteabige Ug sstes al Spare Zine 'ral'sct| | |——The Safety Razor— 
needa 


sensation. ery woman beautif 

T-pi Aluminum Handle Salecy Set with a va si. 50 premi- 

ura PRE, “Matches silverware. We deliver and collect. Pay 

daily. ample and automobile offers. — Write today. avin a 
NEW ERA MFG. CO., 803 Madison St., Dept. 44 A, Chicago, Il. 

















ec aN eRe - —— ticura Soap thout mug. Everywhere 25c. 
Do Your Christmas 1 Now Big, musical md = —— 
8 en ca nd 
if i . L 
Agents wanted, Olena Co eatery trates AY. | AGENT'S: fit moner seine oor benatta 
MAK MONEY with your camera. Booklet free. Agents now selling from 10 0,000 bo 60, yearly. Write now. 
» 4098C Wright-Caliender Bidg.. Los Angeles. Messenger Pub. Co.» Dept. 130, 314 W. Superior St, Chicago, fil. 


























Southern California Climate 
Continued from page 11 


less I feel like making general statements 
about our climate. It is all right on the 
average, but it changes—one year is not 
always just like another year, and we can 
not count on any exact state of affairs in 
any given year. For example, I have a 
sister back East who is very much afraid of 
lightning, and I used to write her that she 
ought to come out here and get away from 
it. At last she came. That very night, and 
for several consecutive nights, the lightning 
flashed and the thunder rolled frightfully. 
She is back East now, and has never for- 
given me. And never sinc e have I seen such 
a display of lightning.” 


The Delicate Subject of Seismic 
Disturbances 


Now I have come to the delicate—the 
most delicate—subject of earthquakes. My 
booklets are silent on this subject, absolutely 
silent. Nearly everybody is silent on this 
subject in California. The very name is 
taboo. Apparently it is treason to the state 
to think or speak or write earthquakes. 

One man who has lived in the state a 
long time told me in a sudden fit of con- 
fidence that he remembered seven quakes in 
twenty years that were sufficiently severe 
to stop clocks, besides a number of little 
tremblers that were not worth counting. 

Another Californian said to me: ‘Early 
one morning I was lying asleep on the edge 
of the bed when I was awakened by being 
thrown out on the floor. I got up feeling a 
bit imposed upon, and gently suggested to 
my wife that kicking a husband out of bed 
in the middle of the night wasn’t done in 
polite society. But, bless your heart, she 
was sound asleep, and not guilty. It was a 
quake, not a kick, and shook down a number 


| of chimneys in this town.” 


One night I was reading a California local 
paper to my wife, when\I chanced across 
this three-line item tucked away at the bot- 
tom of = inside page: “The little town of 
—— which was demolished by an earth- 
quake a year ago, has now heen rebuilt.’’ 
Afterward I saw that town myself and ad- 
mired the optimism of its people. Such a 
spirit will conquer the earth and all the 


| quakes in it. But I don’t know how the 





editor of that paper ever allowed the word 
“earthquake” to get into print! 

During our stay in California my wife and 
I felt several little trembles that would not 
hurt a kitten. Nobody pays much attention 
to them, for they seldom do any damage. 
But they do get on some newcomers’ nerves. 
I know one Michigan woman who, a few 
years ago, went to California to stay. She 
liked the climate, had money enough to live 
where she pleased, and so she settled down 
to enjoy life. In two years, however, I found 
her living in Michigan again. 

‘‘Why didn’t you stay?’ I asked. 

She hesitated and then said frankly, “I 
loved it, but the little quakes after awhile 
made me uneasy and afraid at night.” 

In San Francisco they never speak of the 
earthquake. They refer to it as ‘‘the fire.’’ 


Why the California Bungalow? 


Bungalows are very popular in California. 
When asked why, the Californian’s ready 
answer is, “They suit the climate.’’ He 
never adds, ‘‘And they are safer in case of 
earthquakes.” I likewise noticed that wall- 
board is popular. After seeing some of the 
cracks in the plastered walls of old buildings, 
I understand why people prefer something 
that can not shake down on their heads. 

That is enough about earthquakes. They 
never would keep me out of that lovely 
country, I am sure. 


Sunshine and Rain 


California is known as the land of sunshine, 
and so it is—when it does not rain. From 
November to May it is likely to rain almost 
any time, sometimes a week or more at a 
stretch. That seasoned traveler and writer, 
Theodore Van Dyke, says: ‘‘No two Cali- 
fornia winters in ten years are alike; no two 
summers are different.” 

Taking it by and large, California is a 


“good place in which to live, but it is not a 


paradise. There is no such place on this 
earth. The only reason I have borne down 
so heavily on the bad. points of the state is 
because most other writers have filled you 
with the good points, - apparently have 
no time to put in a word abeut the fleas, 
the high cost of fuel and land, and non- 
essential little things like that. 


Bao 


. 
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The Safety Valve 


The opinions below are the opinions of 
8 Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly § 
disclaims any responsibility therefor 
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We Did as He Asked 


SEE by the order blank in my last book 
that my subscription has run out. 
have taken The Farm Journal for fifteen 
years and have enjoyed reading it very 

much up to about a couple of years ago. 

I have never farmed, only in spirit, always 
feeling that I should like farming and my 
sympathies have always been with the 
farmer; but some time ago that sympathy 
began to ooze and is about all gone. They 
are asking too much. 

When I go to the market I have to pay 
80 cents a pound for sliced ham, $5 a bushel 
for potatoes, 20 cents for a cabbage (and not 
large at that), from 50 to 75 cents a pound 
for tobacco, everything a farmer raises. 
When I ride through the country I see the 
way that farmers have fixed up their places, 
running water and heating apparattis, and in 
far better shape than our houses are in the 
village.- And I live opposite a hall where 
farmers gather quite often; and when they 
do gather, do you see any teams? No, sir; 
autos are parked along the street for a half- 
mile, but not a single horse-team. 

We see these things and say, ‘‘All right, 
when they go and ask for the other half of 
the world for themselves, our sympathies are 
gone; asking the Government to protect 
them and keep up prices for us poor working- 
men to pay and I do not see why other i in- 
dustries should not ask the same.” Our 
merchants must be protected, and who is 
going to protect the laboring man? Oh, 
he can go to the devil, only he must furnish 
the money for autos and everything, so I 
guess you may take my a 3 off your 
books. . P. Prickett. 





Base Values on Day’s Work? 


I notice you are really trying to use your 
influence in the farmer’s favor. Thought 
you might be interested in an idea of mine. 

I am sure you believe that a day’s work on 
the farm should exchange for a day’s work 
in industry. I submit that there is a way 
to insure this parity. Measure industrial 
wages, including railroad and coal miners’ 
Wages, in terms of the price of agricultural 
products. We can’t very well pay an induss 
trial laborer a bushel of wheat for a day’s 
work, but we can do the same thing in an- 
other way. We can use the price of a group 
of agricultural products taken at wholesale 
at primary points. Such a group-price is 
already in existence. It is u by the 
Department of Agriculture in getting out 
the ‘‘index number”’ of agricultural prices at 
wholesale. A certain fraction of this group- 
price could be used as the base rate for mine 
and railway labor, with, of course, all proper 
differentials for skill, risk and section. 

If this one thing was done, the price of 
manufactured products and transportation 
charges could never get far away from the 
price of agricultural products. Why can’t it 

be done? Why can not the agricultural 
bloc put a resolution through Congress, that 
the price of this group of products should be 
taken into consideration by the Labor Board 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in fixing these wages? 

Why can not the farmers get behind a 
program like this and put it through? They 
have the votes. It is just. It would reduce 
unemployment and revive a demand for 
farm products. Pancoast. 





“Where does this road go to, », boy?” 
“It don’t go nowhere. It stays here 
all the time” 
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A Delightful Te Test 


To bring you prettier teeth 


This offers you a ten-day test 
which will be a revelation to you. It 
will show you the way to whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth. 


Millions of people of some forty 
races now employ this method. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere advise it. You 
should learn how much it means to 
you and yours. 


Clouded by a film 


Your teeth are clouded more or less 
by film. The fresh film is viscous — 
you can feel it with your tongue. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. 

Old methods on brushing leave 
much of that film intact. The film 
absorbs stains, so the teeth look dis- 
colored. Film is the basis of tartar. 


How it ruins teeth 


That film holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. It 
holds the acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So most tooth troubles are 
now traced to that film, and they are 
almost universal. 


Pepsadénl 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
nearly all the world over. All drug- 


gists supply the large tubes. ‘as 
Only one tube to a family. 





Now we combat it 


Dental science, after long research, 
has found two film combatants. 
Many careful tests have proved their 
efficiency. Leading dentists every- 
where urge their daily use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been 
created, called Pepsodent. It com- 
plies with modern requirements. And 
these two great film combatants are 
embodied in it. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent brings two other effects 
which authority now deems essential. 
I€ multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer 
for acids which cause decay. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube and watch these effects for a 
while. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. 


Then judge the benefits by what 
you see and feel. You will be amazed. 





10-Day Tube Free * 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 310, 11048. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Ross on the necessity of in- 
cluding clover in grain rotations, 


if it is desired to maintain the yield of crops and make 
the largest possible cash profit per rotation. 

If farming is carried on with any other object than 
the above, then it does not matter whether clover is used 


E were talking over plans for my 

new district, in Dr. Spillman’s 

office in Washington in March, 
1910, when Prof. C. B. Smith made a 
remark I have never forgotten. He said, 
“Ross, don’t forget that you can’t farm 
without the little red fellow,’’ meaning, 
of course, just our common red clover. 

I have seen farms on which first clover 
failed, and then the heart of the farmer 
failed, and he stopped his struggle to get 
clover. I have followed those farms 
through the rye and buckwheat stage 
until finally the farmer went to town for 
a job and the fields were taken over by 
jack-pines. And I have seen other farms, 
just as bad, come back with a run and a 
jump because the farmer kept on fighting 
till he did get clover and got it right. 
Same soil, same climate, same conditions, 
and same history—but one farm went to 
jack-pines and ruin, while the other came 
back to good crops and prosperity. And 
“the little red fellow’’ was the barometer. 

So much for experience, and experience 
is a mighty good teacher. Men are dif- 
ferent-—some can believe a thing when 
they see it proved half a dozen times on 
different farms. Others can believe their 
county agents and experiment stations 
when they give them the results of careful 
scientific tests. Still others can’t be con- 
vineed until they have actually tried out 
a thing with their own hands. 

As for me, I like to have a thing proved 
to me all three ways, and that is why I 
agree with Professor Smith that “you 
can’t farm without the little red fellow.” 
I have profound respect for the work of 
the soil experts at the Experiment Stations, 
even when I part company with them on 
some of the conclusions they draw. And 
that is why I am devoting this article to 
a stud of certain excellent experiments 
which on the question of clover or no 
clover in grain rotations. 


The Ohio Bulletin Proofs 


In 1894, a series of important tests was 
started at Wooster, O., and Bulletin 336 
ives the results of these tests for the 
rst twenty-five years. Two rotations 
were run, one of them a three-year rota- 
tion of corn, oats and wheat, and the 
other a five-year rotation with the same 
grains, followed by a year each of clover 
and timothy. The bulletin gives 
the results in five-year avera- 
ges. Let us see what light this 
throws on the value of “the lit- 
tle red fellow.” Corn: 
In both rotations some of the 
plats were used as check plats, 
and received no fertilizer nor 
manure of any sort. This is not 
the right way to test the value 
of fertilizers, but it answers well. Wheat: 
enough when we are testing 
clover. Other plats received 
fertilizer, to determine whether 
commercial fertilizer would pay and what 
kinds gave the best net return. The 
bulletin gives us a chance for several 
clover comparisons— 
(1) the results on the unfertilized plats; 
_ (2) the effect of using fertilizer wit and 
without clover in building and maintain- 


ing production; 





3-year rotation. .......... 27. 
5-year rotation.......... 29. 


3-year rotation.......... 10. 
5-year rotation.......... 8. 
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aptly been said, is mining, not agriculture. 

In this article Ross analyzes carefully and closely 
the results of the 25-year tests at Wooster, O., bearing on 
the value of clover in standard rotations. 


(3) whether we can run a grain rotation 
orofitably with and without clover, on 
“ where production must be built by 
fertilizing to insure a profit; 

(4) whether clover in the grain rotation 
makes it unnecessary and unprofitable for 
us to use commercial nitrogen. 


The Unfertilized Plats 


Instead of giving the averages of all the 
unfertilized plats of the three and five- 
year rotations, I have selected only some 
of them, for the following reason: The 
average of the first five years of the three- 
year rotation unfertilized plats shows a 
ower production than the average of un- 
fertilized plats for the five-year rotation; 
and if we started with the three-year 
rotation lagging behind, right away some 
one would criticize the whole comparison 
as unfair. So I have 


Lad 


or not—the farm is on the road 
to ruin, and the business in which 
the farmer is engaged, as has so 


Table II: Corn Oats Wheat 
Bu. Bu. -Bau. 
On Plats in 
3-year rotation........ 140.5 157.5 65.5 


On Plat 16 in 


5-year rotation... . . 128.0 152.0 52.1 


The difference in total grain is too 
trifling to consider. 


Building Production with Fertilizer 


Turning now to the tests with fertilizers, 
we find that in the three-year rotation 
various combinations of complete fer- 
tilizer were used. I select only the best 
two—Plats 8 and 9. In the five-year 
rotation I have selected Plat 8, which 
received only phosphorus and potassium 


and Plat 11, which made the best record’ 


for a complete fertilizer. Here are the 
best building records in the two rotations: 


taken Plats 1 and 4 of | Average Production on Fertilized Plats in 3 and 5-Year Rotations 


the three-year rota- 
tion, and compared Corn: 
their average with that 
of Plat 16 of the five- 
year rotation, because 
in the first five years Oats: 
the production of these 
plats in the two rota- 
tions was almost ex- Wheat: 
actly even. Table I yee 
near bottom of this col- 
umn gives the figures. 

Corn and oats pro- 
duction in the first 
five-year period was practically the same 
for both rotations, and wheat was con- 
siderably better on the three-year rota- 
tion plats. But in the three-year rotation 
all crops slumped from the start, and never 
in any crop reached their first level. On 
the other hand, in the last five years the 
rotation with clover had increased the 
crops of wheat and oats, though there was 
a loss on corn. But in the case of the 
three-year rotation there was never a time 
after the first five years in which any crop 
of grain was as good as the crops in the 
last five years of the five-year rotation. I 
am open to explanations; but im the ab- 
sence of other proof I am sticking to the 
conviction that this difference was due to 
the fact that in one rotation there was 
clover and in the other none. 

Some one is going to raise the point 


Table I: Average Grain Production for Unfertilized Plats 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
5 yrs. 5yrs. Syrs. Syrs. 5 yrs. 


3-year rotation— Plat 8 44.4 52.6 446. 45.8 37.3 


Plat9 42.8 50.1 41.7 42.0 34.1 


5-year rotation— Plat 8 40.1 445 50.7 37.6 44.6 


Plat11 413 49.9 541+ 414 46.3 


3-year rotation—Plat8 48.8 48.9 47.9 47.0 51.5 


Plat9 469 474 456 389 49.3 


5-year rotation— Plat 8 38.3 409 48.9 423 54.4 


Plat 11 43.6 52.5 53.5 45.6 61.0 


3-year rotation— Plat 8 20.7 25.3 20.9 22.0 25.1 


Plat9 19.0 22.5 19.1 20.1 26.0 


5-year rotation— Plat 8 15.2 19.8 24.0 19.8 26.1 


Plat ll 20.5 27.5 (33.1 264 33.1 


Comparing these figures with the first 
five-year record of the unfertilized plats, 
it is clear that commercial fertilizer will 
build production to a high level, and with 
the exception of corn, which is slumping 
in the fifth period of the three-year rota- 
tion, will maintain production indefinitely 
at a high level. 


Which Makes the Biggest Net Profit? 


In both rotations all the fertilizer was ap- 
plied to the grain crops. The cost per acre 

year was $13.40 for Plat 8 and $12.63 
for Plat 9 in the three-year rotation, and 
$3.03 for Plat 8 and $7.83 for Plat 11 in 
the five-year rotation. It seems plain 
from the tables above that we can not 
farm profitably withédut fertilizer; it is 
equally plain that we have to pay money 
for fertilizer, as well as for seed, labor, 
taxes, and a lot of other items 
that go into the production cost 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth of grain. 


5 yrs. 5yrs. 5Syrs. 5yrs. 5 yrs. In the 


3-year rotation.......... 2D M3. 331° 22.1 
(Average of Plats 1 and 4) 
we A tagge rotation (Plat 16). 29.2 27.9 28.8 17.6 


9 182 21.1 416.8 
2 26.5 328 25.3 
4 
3 


8.3 6.3 


that in the three-year rotation the drain 
on the land from heavy grain crops is 
what caused the slump. Nothing to that. 
In one case there were more than eight 
complete rotations, and in the other case 
only five rotations, but the total amount 
of grain produced per acre in the whole 
twenty-five years is as follows: 


5.6 
7.6 12.7 10.2 


of the five-year 
rotation the fertilizer has also 
11.8 increased the yields of clover and 
22.8 timothy, but we will disregard 
es this. In figuring how to get 
20.3 ~+back our fertilizer money, and 
38.5 how much is left for the pro- 
duction cost of the grain and our 
8.7 rofit, I am charging the whole 
13.4 ertilizer bill against the total 
ain produced; and the follow- 
ing table (page 84) shows the cost in 
fertilizer alone of every bushel of grain pro- 
duced on the land fertilized. I am also 
subtracting this fertilizer cost from the 
value of the grain to show just what is left 
to pay for the seed, labor, and other costs 
of producing the grain crops, for a share 
Continued on page 84 
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Valspar in Colors stands this test, too! 


Of course, you know that Valspar won’t turn white. 
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The famous 
Valspar 


boiling water test 


But do you know that you can 


now get this waterproof, spot-proof varnish in colors—in beautiful Varnish-Stains and 
lustrous Enamels? All three forms of Valspar are equally proof against accidents, wear 


and weather and all stand the famous Valspar test. 


Use them for brightening up and 


preserving all kinds of woodwork, for protecting farm implements and machinery from 
weather and hard service—you will find countless uses for them on the farm. 


Valspar Use it on your wood- 

. , work either outdoors 
Varnish oy in—on your dining 
room table and other furniture, on 
floors, front doors, porches, and 
window sills, on farm implements, 
tools, and wagons—wherever the 
job calls for a clear, transparent 
varnish. The Valspar finish is 
not affected by hot, soapy water, 
hot dishes, spilled liquids or ex- 
posure to weather. It is water- 
proof and accident-proof. Val- 
spar is easy to apply and dries 
dust-free in two hours, hard over 
night. 


Valspar Valspar Var- 
nish-Stain not 


Varnish-Stain oniy renews 


the surface of old furniture and 
woodwork, but actually changes 
it to whatever finish you desire— 
Mahogany, Light or Dark Oak, 
Cherry, Walnut, or Moss Green. 
It stains and varnishes at one 
stroke of the brush, bringing out 
clearly the full beauty of the 
grain. It is just as durable and 
waterproof as Valspar Varnish, 
yet costs no more. It is easy to 
apply, dries overnight and gives a 
permanent waterproof finish. 


Valspar Made by grinding the 
nest pigments in Val- 
Enamel spar Varnish, Valspar 
Enamel combines rare beauty of 
color with all of Valspar’s re- 
markable properties. The ideal 
finish for automobiles, dairies 
and farm machinery, and every 
other surface, indoors and out, 
where enamel may be used. The 
Enamel colors are: Red—Light 
and Deep; Blue and Green— 
Light, Medium and Deep; White; 
Ivory; Black—Gloss and Flat; 
Bright Yellow; Gray; Brown; 
Gold; Bronze and Aluminum. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 











VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


price. 





I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—r15c apiece 
for each 35c¢ sample can checked at right. (Only 
one sample of each product supplied at this special 


Print full mail address plainly.) 
Dealer 6 Trait 66/56 i BA 


Oe 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 





Valspar . 


Valspar Stain . 
State Color ........ 


Valspar Enamel 
State Color ........ 
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D SC ETTZe 
Price List and mar- 
ket report service un- 
excelled—send now, 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Fouke is offering the trappers and fur buyers of North America the 
most DEPENDABLE service the industry has ever known—ask for it. 





Trappers s° 


Now is the time to outfit—Fouke sells traps, guns, knives, baits, 
everything the fur trapper needs, at lowest current prices. 
This department is run for the convenience of trappers—make 
it your source of supply—send us your order NOW. 


Big Fur 


eason Ahead! 


Send now for your samples of NOXENT and REMOV-A-SMEL— 
they're yours—F REE. NOXENT kills all human scent—a precaution 
mecessary to catch the wariest animals. REMOV-A-SMEL destroys 


A Real 
Help— 
write for it. 


skunk and civet smells—removes all odor from hands or clothing 
—a personal help you'll appreciate. Try both at our expense— 
just send the coupon below. 


Get this, NOW. “The Trapper’s Pardner” second edition now 
ready—all its name implies. It’s complete—game laws, trapping 
methods, money saving prices on all supplies, and for your own 
personal convenience ruled pages for cash account record and 
notes—just the thing to keep track of your shipments—send 
now and get yours by return mail. 


The new Fouke day-and-night printing service brings latest mar- 
ket news to you—price lists and reports delivered in record time 
to keep you posted right. It gives you the quickest, closest con- 
tact with St. Louis, the fur center of the world. Get your name 
on our books early—this vital help means money to you—get it 
all through the season— it’s FREE, 


Fouke Service Means MORE MONEY for YOU 


Trappers and buyers who get in touch with Fouke now are assured of helpful 
co-operation throughout the fur season—Fouke for more than thirty years has 
been the leader in the St. Louis fur trade—his long experience is responsible for 
the phenomenal rise and growth of Fouke Fur Company—the House the Fur 
Shipper Needs.. No 5% or any other rake-off deducted from furs. Ship to 
Fouke once—you’ll ship to Fouke always, because “from coast to coast Fouke 
pays the most.” 





Fur Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.U.S.A. 


Don’t delay—sit down right 
now and fill in this coupon— 
mail it early. Get free samples of 
NOXENT and REMOV-A- 
SMEL, also “The Trapper’s 
Pardner”—Price List Service and 
Shipping Tags—ALL FREE. 
Getting your name on Fouke’s 
Mailing List NOW will pay you 
good dividends all season. 


‘USE THIS COUPON ------------- 


Fouke Fur Co., 149 Fouke Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me samples of NOXENT and REMOV-A-SMEL, also 
“The Trapper’s Pardner,” Price List Service and Shipping Tags—all Free. 


Name 








Town 








State 
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Skinning, Stretching, 


HE trapping season, which is al- 

most here, promises to be a good 

one, with furs bringing prices that 
will pay the trapper well for the time and 
effort spent in getting a few pelts. The 
average farm boy, or even the boy in the 
city who has a good bike and can get out 
into the country with a little riding, can 
make good money before and after school 
and on Saturdays. Late September and 
early October is the time to plan the 
season if it is to be made a real success 
from every standpoint. One can not wait 
until the first day of the season and then 
expect to make a large success. ; 

The first thing to do in any case, is to 
look over your grounds. If you have some 
regular grounds where you have trapped 
in years past, well and good. If not, go 
out and look some over; if you 
expect to trap on a neighbor’s 
land, be sure to go to him first 
and get permission to trap on his 
land. If he will not readily grant 
it, offer him a share of the catch. 
You can give him half of it and 
still make good money. Be a 
business man in trapping as in 
anything else. 

When looking the grounds over, 
note as carefully as possible what 
animals are there. You can find 
trails, holes, slides on the banks, 
signs of many kinds, if you look 
closely as you go. Minks and 
muskrats will be found around the 
water, in ponds, streams, lakes, 
ditches, and soon. Minks will be 
where there are fish or muskrats. 
The muskrat likes to be where 
there is plenty of vegetable food 
to eat: water-grasses and roots, a 
garden or apple orchard handy, 
wild flags, clover or alfalfa, and 
soon. Note the signs. 

Raccoons frequent corn-fields 
and run along the edges of streams. 
Back in the woods and hills they 
will also be found, and especially 
if there are nuts on the trees. 
Crawfish along the streams in- 
terest them as a diet of food. 
Note where all the animals go. 
Find culverts and holes, for these are good 
places for sets. Under bridges or at other 
natural crossings are good sets. Figure 
out now where good sets can be made 
when the time comes. 

You can also note signs of skunks, 
weasels, foxes, coyotes or any other fur- 
bearers that may be about. All of these 
will be found where there is a good chance 
to get a free poultry dinner; also, where 
mice are handy, and around hay or straw 
stacks, coulees, or gulches, hills, brush or 
stone piles, near the streams, in the fields 
of grain stubble, and so on. 

iter you have been over the grounds 
you can decide to better adyantage how 
many traps you will need and what sizes. 
Plan to use steel traps of reliable makes 
and standard design; there are a lot of 
good ones on the market. Those with 
double jaws, with the triple-clutch prin- 
ciple, are good ones to use. Some of the 
newer designs are valuable. Don’t fool 
too much with designs that are well out 
of the ordinary, and don’t bother much 
with deadfalls, box traps or snares, as 
they are largely a waste of time in real 
trapping. 

As to the number of traps to use, from 
three to five good sets to a mile along a 
stream are better than two dozen poor! 
made sets; and the same is true on land. 
With average time, in average territory, 
you can probably handle from thirty to 


By Archie Joscelyn 


fifty traps to good advantage; maybe 
more, perhaps fewer. 

Use No. 1 traps for muskrats, weasels, 
minks and skunks. No. 14% or 2 should 
be used for raccoons and foxes and No. 
3 for coyotes or otters. A length of bailing 
wire, from three to six feet long, attached 
to the chain, is a great help. You will 
also need a small hand ax, good jack-knife 
with big blade for skinning, pliers, and if 
possible a small rifle or pistol for use on 
the trap line. The latter will more than 
pay for itself in a season by the number 
of animals not captured that you can 
shoot. 

Traps should be carefully gone over to 





Mr. Beaver and a tree he has cut 


see that they are in good shape. Then it 
is well to bury them for a couple of weeks 
in black mud; this will stain them so 
that they are not so visible, and will help 
to destroy the odor of steel. 

Make your stretching boards for later 
use before the trapping season begins. 
Make at least two of each size, large, 
medium and small, for the different 
animals, and for muskrats, one each for 
extra large and for kits. If you expect to 
need more at one time, make them. For 
muskrats; shingles are good material; for 
minks, use boards five-eighths of an inch 
in thickness. Skunks and raccoons will 
require three-quarter-inch boards. These 
should be made in the natural shape of 
the animal, planed smooth, and nicely 
beveled. The table of sizes, at bottom of 
page, is reasonably accurate. 

Nearly all furbearing animals should 
be skinned cased. The exceptions are 


Mink 

Large: 

Cosnth Ee OS ee ans 22 

Waa, SNOUMES. 5 sa. 3% 

Ween ON 5 Se. 4 
Medium: 

ee Se ae pe erty Boe 18 

Wis, SHOUMOT 2. 4. Lk es 3% 

WENN kos ccek coe 33% 
Small: 

ee Sas Semon + RR eet 15 

WiUs, SOON. oS cigs ot 2% 

WEG, DOGG 5. ei ERA 3% 








Grading. 


beavers, raccoons and badgers, which 

should be skinned open. To skin 

cased, cut around each hind foot just 
where the fur begins, down the leg on the 
under side to the base of the tail, and up 
to the other hind foot. No other cuts 
are to be made. Pull the skin (leaving 
the tail on the hide, except with muskrat 
or opossum) down over the body, skin- 
ning entirely over the head, even to the 
whiskers. Be careful in skinning over the 
ears and eyes, to make no holes and to 
cut the ears off close to the head, leaving 
them on the skin; and with such animals 
as minks or weasels, where the feet are 
furred, leave the feet on the skin, skinning 
them out as much as possible. When 
skinning, leave as little fat, meat and 
blood on the skin as possible, but don’t 
cut any holes. ~ 

When skinning open (mole 
skins should seo be open), make 
the same cut as before, also the 
same on the front legs, running 
the cross-cut to the base of the 
lower teeth, and make a cut along 
the belly from teeth to base of 
tail. Then take the skin off. 
There is only one exception to 
this—when skinning a_ beaver, 
make only the one cut along the 
belly, and do not make the leg 
cuts at all. Where the legs come 
out there will have to be small 
holes, but nothing more. 

In stretching pelts of animals 
skinned open, use tacks about an 
inch apart, and tack to smooth 
boards, fur side down, making the 
pelt as nearly round as possible, 
except with raccoon, which should 
be stretched as nearly square as 
possible. When stretching cased 
skins, the pelt is naturally in- 
verted like a glove, fur inside. 
Leave it so and stretch tightly 
on the “proper board, getting it 
tight, if you have to tack it a 
little at the bottom, but do not 
overstretch until the fur is thin. 

With skins like those of minks 
or skunks, the bone should be 
removed from the tail. While skin 
is fresh, take a split stick, put it over the 
tail, to give you a grip, pull hard, and the 
tail-bone will slip out. Be careful not to 
tear the skin. Once the skin is stretched, 
scrape off surplus fat and meat with a 
dull knife, after which the skin is ready 
for drying. Be careful not to scrape into 
the skin proper and loosen the roots of 
the hair. Put the pelt in a cool, shady 
place, where insects can’t bother; never 
put the pelt in the sun or by the fire. 
Freezing won’t hurt. The skins should be 
left on the boards until they will hold 
their shape and are quite dry, usually 
from about a week to ten days. 

Nearly every skin should be stretched 
pelt side out. Some, as those of mink, 
weasel, marten and fox, look a trifle better 
fur side out, though they really sell as 
well pelt side out and are likely to be torn 
in turning. If you want to turn them, do 

Continued on page 82 


Muskrat Coon Skunk Weasel Fox 
15 32 30 16 45 
6 84 6% 2 6 
74% 1044 s 2% 7% 
13% 28 25 14 38 
4% 73% 55% 1% 5% 
65% 914 7% 2% 7% 
12 - 20 12 32 
4 5% 5 1% 5% 
5% 8% 634 2% 6% 
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A “Spooky” Heliowe'en Frolic 


F course you will want to havea 
Hallowe'en party, for that is when 
stiffness and formality are thrown 
to the winds, and every one has a jolly, 
frolicking time. 

Have your guests wear the regulation 
Hallowe'en costume—a sheet and a white 
mask. Or the boys may come as ghosts, 
while the girls represent witches. Every one 
loves to dress up, and boys and girls talk 
more freely if they think their identity is not 
known. The masks can be oblong pieces of 
cloth, with slits for the eves, and strings at 
side for tying around head. The entire face 
should be covered. 

Cut a witch from black paper, 
to fit any envelopes you may have 
on hand. Write your invitation on 
this in white ink. The invitation 
might read: 

“Hallowe'en we'll celebrate 

On Tuesday evening just at eight, 

Come as a ‘spook’ and don’t be 

late.” 

The first part of the evening 
should be a very quiet, “spooky” 
affair. Have the rooms lighted only 
with Jack-o'-lanterns. You know it 
would not be Hallowe’en without 
the corn-stalks, the witches, the 
black cats and the pumpkin faces. 
Use these for decorating. Queer- 
shaped squashes make even more 
comical faces than the pumpkins. 

When the guests begin to arrive, 
station a “‘spook”’ in the hall to open 
the door and point the way up- 
stairs; another should stand in the 
upper hall and point out the room in 
which guests are to take off their 
wraps and don masks. Neither 
should speak, but each should wear 
a sign on which the words, “SPEAK NOT,” 
should be printed. Each guest, when ready, 
should receive one of these, then be taken 
by the hand and led downstairs. Those 
assembled will rise from the floor to meet 
the newcomers, and bow low. Seat the 


Myrtle Jamison Trachsel 


guests in a circle, and try to keep absolute 
silence. If any are inclined to whisper, 
point to your sign. 

When enough have gathered, one person 
who is a good story-teller should begin to 
tell ghost stories. Have the late guests de- 
tained upstairs until a tale is finished. Here 
is the outline of one you could use, filling in 
the details to suit yourself: 

“Once upon a time three sisters lived alone 
in a great woods. The two elder sisters 





Of course you will bob for apples 


were very homely, but Sylvia, the younger 
sister, was noted. for her beauty, especially 
for her auburn hair and her white, pearly 
teeth. Sylvia had a lover who had given her 
a large diamond ring. Now the eldest sister 
coveted both the lover and the ring, so one 


dark stormy night she killed Sylvia and 

hid her body. (Describe the storm and 

the hiding of the body.) One night a 
short time afterward, the eldest sister heard 
footsteps descending the attic stairs, a tall 
white figure entered her room and stood 
by her bedside. 

“‘Who are you?”’ asked the sister. 

“T am Sylvia,”’ came the reply. 

“Where is your beautiful hair?’’ 

‘All gone.” 

‘‘Where are your beautiful teeth? 

“All gone.” 

“Where i is ¥ our diamond ring?”’ 
YOU have it.”’ 

Jump up suddenly as you say 

“YOU,” and at this point have 
some one who knows the story, 
scream. When all have quieted 
down, tell another one or two. 

Then place a table in the center 
of the room and have your guests 
join hands and stand in a circle 
around it. Place on the table a 
bowl containing water. Have some 
one play a dirge on the piano 
while the guests dance around the 
table. Have ready a sufficient num- 
ber of fortunes wrapped in tin-foil. 
Toss these into the water and ask 
each guest to snatch a fortune as all 
continue to dance: Such fortunes 
as these would be appropriate: 

You'll meet your death, I fear, 
when in your eightieth year. 

Far to distant lands you'll roam, 
but when you’re broke, you'll come 
back home. 

A handsome youth with eyes of 
blue longs to steal a kiss from you. 

Happy and jolly you'll still be 
when your twenty-fifth grandchild 
sits on your knee. 

There’s one here tonight who loves you 
well, but this one’s name I never will tell. 

When you're too old to chew, a million 
dollars will.be left to you. 


Continued on page 80 
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“My Winning Acre of Corn’”’ 


First Prize 


BECAME interested in corn-club work in 

the spring of 1918, through the efforts of 
our county agent. Having achieved, en- 
couraging success that season, I decided to 
continue the work the following year. 

The field I selected for my corn was my 
field of the previous year. It was in better 
condition for corn the second year, as it had 
been new breaking when my first crop was 
grown and, therefore, more difficult to cul- 
tivate. 

I top-dressed my soil quite heavily with 
manure during the winter and then plowed it 
early in May, using a walking plow and 
plowing about seven inches deep. 

After plowing I used the spring-tooth 
drag and smoothing harrow, going over the 
field four times with the drag and twice with 
the harrow. then marked the field in 
checks, forty-two inches apart each way, and 
planted on May 21, using home-grown, ear- 
tested seed, five kernels to a hill. Right 
here I want to emphasize the importance of 
using good seed, for without it you will be 
unable to secure the largest possible yield. 
Good seed insures a perfect stand and pro- 
duces strong, healthy plants which grow 
faster and more uniformly. 

As soon as my corn was up I began cul- 
tivating it, going over the field ten times, in 
all. The first two cultivations were made 
quite deep, while later ones were shallow. I 
hoed my field once during the season. This, 
together with the cultivations, kept my field 


free of weeds. When the corn plants were 
about eight inches high, I thinned each hill 
to four stalks. I consider this a very impor- 
tant and essential operation, which should be 

ractised where a large yield is desired, and 
abor is sufficient. 

My corn ripened about September 15, and 
was cut by hand and shocked. A few days 
later the corn was husked and weighed, and a 
sample taken for moisture test. The total 
weight of the corn at husking time was 
8,954 pounds. After the moisture test was 
made, there were 108 bushels and ten pounds 
of dry shelled corn. 

When husking, I picked out the best ears 
for seed-corn, and for show purposes, and a 








Oscar Berkseth, prize winner 


ten-ear sample exhibited at our local fair 
was awarded first premium. 

After checking up on my accounts I found 
the total cost of producing my acre of corn 
was $25.50, while the value of the product 
was $172.50, leaving a profit of $147. .My 
record book, when sent into headquarters, 
was awarded the state championship and I 
received as a prize a free trip to club week, 
which was held at Madison the following 
June, and $10 in cash. 

I have.found good soil, good seed, and 
good cultivation to be most important in the 
making of a good corn crop, and as these can 
all be controlled by the grower, there is no 
reason why better yields are not secured. 

Club work, to me, has been pleasant, 
profitable, and instructive. 

Oscar Berkseth. 


Wisconsin. 
Second Prize 


Early in the spring when the frost was out 
of the ground, I plowed a place to plant some 
sweet corn—Stowell’s Evergreen. It was 
plowed about eight or nine inches deep. 
After it was plowed, I harrowed it with a 
disk harrow. I then put a good coat of 
manure on, and then harrowed it in. When 
the harrowing was all done I made some 
furrows which were about three feet apart. 
In these furrows I put some well-rotted 
manure. 

Now the piece was ready to plant. I 
planted the corn in hills, four or five kernels 
in a hill. I had the hills about a foot apart. 


Continued en page 81 




























Our Farm Amusements 


HY should we farmers go to the picture- 

show, the theater, the lyceum course 
and the Chautauqua? On the other hand, 
why shouldn’t we? There is no’ reason. 
Don’t you know, I really think that a lot of 
folks, even including ourselves, think that 
the only amusements to which a farmer is 
justly entitled are the Fourth of July picnic, 
the plowing and husking bees and the county 
fair. 

Many of us, however, feel somewhat 
differently about the matter. We have had 
a taste of city life during the years when we 
were at school, or were away just long 
enough to find out what a good place the 
farm is. I, for one, don’t like the farm in 
every way, but I don’t like all,the city ways, 
either. Yet I do like the shows there are in 
the city. 

We and our neighbors are all about twenty- 
five miles from a city that has all the real 
entertainments any real city can show. We 
take a daily newspaper from the city, and 
when a particularly good show comes to 
town, we know about it. If possible, we go. 
Let me tell you how we often work it. Most 
of us farmers have five-passenger machines, 
and seldom go to town alone. My wife and 
I go with some other couple or they go with 
us. Maybe four or five of us men leave our 
work a little early and go. That makes the 
trip of fifty miles cost little per person. 
Usually, one couple furnishes the machine 
and the other the tickets. Ordinarily, 
tickets cost us from thirty-five to fifty cents 
each for a vaudeville show. There are 
higher-priced seats, of course, but by sending 
or phoning for tickets we get a good choice 
of seats. 

Just last night, our neighbors called us 
and said they were going to a small town, 
six miles away, to see a photo play. They 
wanted to know if we cared to go. Sure we 
did, and we went. It fost us thirty-five 
cents a ticket and was worth it. The neigh- 
bors didn’t have to go alone, and we didn’t 
have to use our machine and go alone. 

We have heen able to see, by running off 
to town or to the city every now and then, 
Field’s Minstrels, Harry Lauder, Melba, 
Mantell in King Lear, two or three of 
Mantell’s other piays, and many lesser 
attractions that were worth going to see. 
Sometimes we see roaring comedy that 
makes us laugh till our ribs are sore most of 
the next day. Many of the big attractions 
that come from time to time we have not 
been able to see. They often come in the 
very busiest of times when’it is almost im- 
possible for us to leave, and most of us are 
not able to take pleasure first. It is the farm 
first, and then the fun if we can get time and 
money. But still w+ manage to get in some 
good times. 

Pleasure costs us probably $10 a year, 
and it’s worth it. We are young yet—just 
starting into the third decade—and now is 
the time when we want to enjoy ourselves. 
When we are twice as old we won’t care so 
much. Probably we could be worth:a little 
more money when we're sixty, if we stayed 
at home now. and attended to business all 
the time; but I-wouldn’t trade places with a 
lot of the folks that I knew, who do stay at 
home all the time. 

Get away from the farm sometimes—not 
too often, but a few times.a year—and see 
how you feel about it. I'll guess that at 
first it may be hard work, but it won’t be 
after a bit. You'll be glad and want to go 
again. I doubt if any other class of workers 
has as little real recreation as we farmers— 
and we need it more, I think, because we 
work more than any other class. E. R. 


Grandfather, 

. though merely 
\ a spectator, 
. nevertheless 
, got a “ringer” 

























No coal—no wood. No 
dirt—no ashes The Won- 
derful Oliver keeps rooms 
healthfully warm and cozy 
in coldest Winter weather. 



















Oliver gives much or little 
heat—steady and even, for 
baking, broiling, frying or 
boiling—all at the turn of a 
valve. Better, cheaper, 
quicker. 















The Oliver Furnace Burner 
puts a roaring fire in hot 
water, steam or hot air 
plants. You turn it up or 
down, on or off by simply 
turning valve. 














ineed more 


SALESMEN 
AGENTS and MANAGERS 

“Cash in” on this Nation- 
wide sweep of oil. House- 
wives everywhere clamoring 
for this amazing Burner. 
Oliver agents making for- 
tunes. 

F. W. Bentley, of Phila., 
says, ““Ye gods some seller. 
I made $215 today,” J. 
Carnegey, S. Dakota writes, 
“Making $1,000 a month.” 

. M. Russell, Conn., 
“Averaged $660 for last 
six months.” R. Berger 
made $258 per week. Mrs. 
Selder, Kans., made $100 a 
month, — time only in 
her own home. _ + 

If you want to earn extra 
money each week in spare 
time, write me. If you can 
give all your time as a sales- 
man and want to earn big 
money each week, write 
me. If you can swing a 
whole territory and want to 
clean up a small fortune in 
@ year, wire me at my ex- 
mse for sales plan and 
ow you can get an ex- 
clusive franchise for your 
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St.Louis Man Discovers 
New Kind of Heat! 


Amazing New Invention Does 
Away With Dirty Coal and Wood 


No more fires to build, bank or watch—no more 
dirty, heavy coal to carry and lift—no more clouds 
of ashes to breathe, or back-breaking scuttles to 
empty—no more heating problems—no more cold 
rooms in Winter—no more suffering from lack of 
quick fires in uncertain Fall and Spring—no more 
worfies about coal shortages, poor quality or high 
prices since this Wonderful New Invention. 


35 Times the Heat of Coal 


by simply turning valve 


ERE is the amazing new kind of heat. that has ended forever 

the days of woman’s slavery to household drudgery. Why 

should any woman give her best strength and energy in 
endless back-breaking servitude to a hot, mussy, heater, cook stove 
or furnace? Why should anyone worry about coal shortages and 
high prices? No need for that now. The wonderful invention of 
Mr. B. M. Oliver, ot St. Louis, in one minute turns any coal or 
wood burner into a modern, up-to-date gas stove. It gives as 
much or little heat as wanted by simply turning a valve, 


Cheaper than coal or wood 


Mr. Oliver calls his invention the Oliver Oil-Gas Burner, because 
it uses 95% air and only 5% coal oil (ordinary kerosene, the cheapest 
fuel there is) turning them into an actual gas that burns with an 
intensely hot, clean flame. No wicks, no smoke, no odor. 


Fits all stoves—any kind or size 


Mr. Oliver’s wonderful invention is made in sixteen different 
models to fit any kind of cook stove, heating stove or furnace. No 
holes to drill, no bolts to fasten, no change whatever in your stove. 
Simply sets in the firebox. Easily slip in, in one minute. 
lutely safe. Itlasts a lifetime. 


Protects your home 


‘Your Oliver heats your rooms in coldest Winter weather—gives 

3 times the heat of coal or wood. Physicians recommend it as the 
surest safe against chill, colds, pneumonia, influenza and 
other sickness. The even, steady, odorless and dustless heat pro- 
tects your health. It saves its cost in cleaning bills alone. Every 
‘all we have a coal shortage which sends prices up sky-high. But 
you need not worry. Install this amazing new kind of heat and you 
can snap your fingers at coal shortages, poor quality or high prices. 


No wonder housewives are clamoring for this wonderful device. 
No wonder we receive letters like these. Mrs. W. N. Spencer, of 
Connecticut, writes: ‘‘The Oliver in my heating stove works like 
magic. It is wonderful to have quick heat and no work.” Mr. 
Elijah McClease, of Virginia, says: ‘“‘It works fine. All friends 
want one. I will get their orders.” Mr. Geo. Flynn, of Michigan, 
writes: ‘It is cleaner, cheaper, hotter and steadier than ‘aa 
wood. Only cost me $5.00 for two months.” 


Use it 30 Days Free 


Now, once and for all time, do away with household dirt and 

.. End ashes, dirt, smoke, odor, chopping, shoveling, 

carrying dirty, heavy coal and wood. The Oliver in your stove, 
heater or furnace saves hours of work. 


Send immediately for the FREE ATTRACTIVE BOOKLET, 
“‘New Kind of Heat,’’ telling all about this amazing new inven- 
tion. Shows exactly how it works, how it is different from all other 
burners, how it will relieve ithe back-breaking work of coal 
and wood fires, and tells yod how the Oliver Iron-Clad Money-Back 
Guarantee gives you 30 days trial without risking a cent. 


Mail coupon for big offer 


"30 days FREE—mail now | 


If you mail the 
coupon at once you 
will be in time to 
receive Mr. Oliver’s 
very Low  Intro- 
ductory Price, and 
30-day Free Trial 
Offer. But to get 
this low price and 
free trial you must 


30 days FREE—mail now 
Oliver Oil-Gas Burner & Machine Co., ] 
2013-J Oliver Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Send your Free Book, ‘New Kind of 
Heat,’’ and also your special low price ! 
and 30-day Free Trial offer. This does 
not obligate me in any way. 


write at once. Get 

your Oliverinstalled WOMNGE ic cS evhaninceeees daPenes cae i 
immediately, before Address | 
cold weather sete in. WV digickineeed paca ehaen Geaede ' 
Fill in and mail the Oltb:. e562 takes. eR Pere 


coupon now. 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER & MACHINE CO. 
, largest manufacturers of Oil-Gas Burners in the world 
2013-3 Oliver Building, St. Louis, Mo, 
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G 
Eater Erne Jem 9 
I think it would be a little dif- 


ficult to explain exactly what first 
got me so interested in this matter 
of home occupation for men and 
women and led me to write this 
message. 

Perhaps it was a deep-rooted 
recollection of childhood days when 
a. crisis in the family fortunes 
made it posieeto, yes, necessary, 
for Mother to earn some extra 
money. I never ‘think of it with- 
out a feeling of regret that she 
could not have known about the 
Gearhart Knitter and Allwear Ho- 
Slery. 

When I undertook to investigate 
and write about home knitting I 
did so with the understanding that 
I was to be allowed to present the 
facts as I found them, in my own 
way. 

It makes me very happy to be 
able to say that in Gearhart Home 
Knitting there exists a pleasing, 
spare time, extra-money opportu- 
nity for most any woman who is RES ee gee ee ac 
determined to succeed 





the Standard Allwear Hosiery you can produce. 
After mastering the simple principles of oper- 
ation you begin to knit in comfort and privacy. 
If you wish, no one need know how you are 
making your extra mone; Then you make up 
Some needed the extra money to pay pressing a dozen or a hundred » A n pair of Standard 


I have seen with my own eyes letters from legions 
of women (men, too, for that matter) expressing 
thanks and gratification that they were able to Garn 
money at home in the Gearhart way. 


dren or themselves, and others wanted a vacation, much you do rests with yourself), you pack them 
to refurnish the parlor, etc., almost as many rea- up and send them to the Gearhart Company. 
sons as there were women. But my point is that Quickly comes a generous check for your work. 


they got what they wanted, seeing in the oppor- ‘ S 
tunity Gearhart offers the solution of their atti. I earnestly believe that there is no home oc 


culties or the fulfillment of their desires. The ae for the dO ion woman who — = 
anaitt tlie whith tnost women can profitably itiona practica income at once so profitable 
at knit All ag A aechetec oars and fascing ating as Gearhart Home Knitting, and 
utilize in knitting wear Hosiery is the money so I say, “If you are a determined woman, really 
making formula which Gearhart will tell you about serious in your desire to devote your spare time 
on request. to earning money, write the Gearhart Knitting 

You simply make arrangements for one of the Machine Co., for their Profit Guide Book, which 
knitters, under an iron-clad three-year contract explains everything, and free samples of knitting, 
which binds Gearhart to accept and pay for all Box F. J. O.,  arecaan Pa., today.’ 


bills, to care for a sick husband, clothe the chil- Allwear Hosiery according to instructions (how | 





When we asked Miss Erne to write the above request for 
home workers we told her that we wanted to reflect the repu- 
tation of an old established house which for 36 years has manu- 
factured what “ know to be a truly wonderful machine, highly 
perfected, simple, and of absolutely guaranteed quality. In the 
simplicity of ny above and absence of exaggeration Miss Erne 
has succeeded admirably. 

(Signed) AL 4earkat— 
‘g* ° 



























Twice the e Heat in Any: Ay: Stove 
) Without Coal or Wood, 


Don’t worry with dampers, flues and pokers. Don’t interrupt yourself a hundred timesada tT A ‘ 


TURN ON THE HEAT AND FORGET IT ofl or kerosene automatically. All you have to 
Sagat cosy recut | AGENTS Sosee aaa sree hiees 
ates ors < oa thousands of homes. 





wits 
ing | Our free [literature tells | *#tisfaction in 
downs | how others are making | THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL AT OUR RISK 
work because all you have to do istokeep | and how you can make | %0.can try this wonderful burner in your own 
with tremendous profits as to prove to you at our own risk what time, 
WHY BURDEN YOURSELF agent forthe Instant -Gas. ible, labor and mone ateleesie 
Ze soopomical and saves si'the work! Can botect | MED and, women — part 
in any heating or stove 8 few minutes time or all time. Write to- INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. 


Sng or other damare tone” Oo, grilling. cut- | dayfor agency andsample | gcc5 North Broadway ST.LOUIS, MO. 






































HAND 

FULL SIZE DINNER SET 
NO MONEY NEEDED. WE P GHT 

SELL a 10 BOXES OF SOAP, 


EXTRA PRESENT FREE—GRANITE Ir 





As an Jn@vcomont we give a High Grade G 
HEE ot cost ined addition ve ete oe eace ‘Pan and = Fae ly. es 
. ‘ou order it: ou 
You risk ’ noth WRITE TODAY 


e trust you. 
ws BIG. Pi YREE CATALOG 1 and full information for taki pay 
PERRY G. MASON CO. 649 Culvert & Sth St. Cincinnatl, O. Founded 1687 











Wideawakes, Attention! 


OACH Heisman, the great football ex- 
pert, gives this advice to boys who are 

training for football. It is excellent, and we 
advise you to follow it: 

Don’t fumble—you might better have died 
when a little boy. 

Don’t go on the field without your brains. 

Don't get that “‘tired feeling.’ 

Don't forget a football player can still be 
a gentleman. 

Don’t habitually holler ‘‘signal, signal’’— 
listen and get it the first time. 

Don’t let one interferer block you off from 
your man, that’s ridiculous. 

Don’t hesitate to dive for the runner—it’s 
the only way sometimes. 

Don’t be afraid of shifting over on defense. 

Don’t be afraid to clamp the runner’s 
legs. 

Remember— 

Offense means go hard and block, defense 
means charge and fight. 

To use your mouth to tell the others about 
the play. 

To use your opponent to smash back the 
runner. 

To use his head as a handle to pull or push 
him by. 

To use your knee as a diving blocker. 

To use your fighting instinct and get more. 

To use your legs to run your fastest always. 





A Spooky Hallowe’en 
\ Continued from page 78 


Now it is time to unmask and compare 
fortunes; then they will want to test the 
fates again. The tiny candles used on birth- 
day cakes can be fastened in the halves of 
English walnut shells, if you will drop a 
little melted tallow into the shell and press 
the candle down in it while it is still soft. 
Paste a letter om front of shell, light the 
candles and set the little boats afloat in a 
large pan of water. Give each guest a letter 
so he may watch his own boat, and have 
some one interpret the movements of thé 
different boats. Some will cling to the sides 
of the pan, and their owners will lead quiet 
lives; some will fioat together; some will 
collide and be shipwrecked; the one whose 
candle burns the longest will be the first one 
married. 

Any of the old games, such as ‘‘bobbing 
for apples,”’ taking a ring with the teeth 
from a dish of flour, are appropriate, for 
they belong distinctly to Hallowe’en and 
we would misstthem if they did not appear 
once a year. 

When it is time for refreshments, line the 
boys up according to height. Have the girls 
form a line in the same manner facing the 
boys, but have the line turned around so 
that the shortest girl stands opposite the 
tallest boy. Thus the tallest and shortest 
go together to the dining-room. Have 
apples, gingerbread, doughnuts, pop-corn 
balls and cider on the table; let each one 
take a paper plate and napkin and help him- 
self or herself; then the couples can find a 
quiet corner in which to enjoy their meal. 
And they will enjoy it. 

When baking the doughnuts, put in one 
a ring, in another a small key, in another a 
thimble; a penny, a button, etc., in others. 
Say nothing about it to your guests. The 
one who is surprised with the ring will 
speedily marry; the key means a long jour- 
ney; the thimble and button denote spinster- 
hood or bachelorhood, as the case may be, 
and the penny stands for wealth. 

To make pop-corn balls, take one-half 
pint of molasses with a pinch of soda stirred 
into it, one-half pint of sugar and one cup 
water. Cook until it makes a soft ball in 
water. Pour over six quarts of popped corn 
and press into shape. 


—_——————_—_ 


The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
45,147; 678 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, 
with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm 
boys everywhere. 
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“My Winning Acre of Corn” 
Continued from page 78 
I covered the corn with an inch and a half 


of loose soil. I planted it on May 20. 

The only trouble was the crows, and 
weeds. I made some wooden windmills to 
scare the crows. I put up a piece of tin that 
would glitter when the sun shone. 

When the corn got four and five inches tall 
I started to cultivate. I cultivated it once a 
week, and I hoed it twice. Soon I could see 
the silk, and then the corn itself began to 
appear. The corn-stalks grew six feet tall, 
and some taller. When the corn was mature 
enough, I took it to market. 

There was a fair in the village about a mile 
away on September 27-28. The day before 
the fair I got some of the best corn and took 
it to the fair; the ears were about a foot long. 
On the last night of the fair when I went to 
get the corn to take it home, I found there 
was a blue ribbon on it. Thirty other mem- 
bers had corn there. I got $100 for the corn 
I raised. Frederick W. Elwell, Maine. 

Third Prize 
In the year 1920, through the effort of my 
business partner and parents, we formed the 
“Golden Bantam Club.” We decided to 
raise Golden Bantam corn, as it was a popu- 
lar variety. We paid fifty cents a pound in 
advance for seed, April 5, and planted it 
April 15. We planted part in hills three to 
four feet apart each way, five’or six kernels 
to a hill, and part we drilled in rows four to 
five feet apart, scattering the seed thinly. 
This corn being a tall-growing variety, we 
needed rich soil, and we allowed wide space 
for development. One pound was enough to 
plant 100 hills, so we determined to buy 
enough corn to plant one acre of land in hills. 

Fertilizers and some manure were put in 
the ground before the hills were made. The 
corn, being sprouted, came up within two 
days’ time. It was hoed every four days. 
As it grew larger it was hoed more frequently. 
Our corn was unsurpassed at a country fair, 
and we received a good price for it. 

The seed cost us $10, the labor cost $47. 
The total price of this crop at. the nearest 
market was $198, leaving a net profit of 
$141. The following year we raised two 
acres of corn, which was more profitable 
than it had been in the former year. I 
found club work, and Golden Bantam corn 
profitable. 

Rhode Island. Mary Tartaglia. 
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For the Winter Birds 


Read this then tell some one else. Every 
local bird you keep from starving this winter, 
when snow, ice and freezing weather shut 
off its natural food supply, will repay you a 
hundred-fold by? destroying caterpillars, 
grubs, borers, beetles and insects that 
destroy your fruit, vegetables, field crops, 
flowers and foliage. Feeding the birds in 
winter costs but little in time, food or 
equipment, and the joy is great in having 
our feathered friends near our door-step 
through the long winter months. Decide 
now to supply food regularly; provide feeding 
shelters, where the birds can find food and 
eat comfortabiy during sleet and snow- 
storms, and protect these feeding stations 
against cats which kill or frighten the birds. 

For quail, build low hutches with roofs 
that will keep out snow, or*make wigwam- 
like stacks of grain sheaves, with openings 
below. Scatter within, cracked corn or 
small grains and seeds. Many birds are fond 
of suet, so have this in convenient places. 
— all food in places sheltered from the 
wind. 

This is the month to see that in every 
school a Liberty Bell Bird Club is organized. 
Tell the teacher to write us for particulars. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club} and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
893,927 good folks have signed this. 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and address, 

-enclose ten cents, send it to us, and your 
name will be enrolled and the club button 
and twenty-page guide sent you. If a two- 
color Certificate of Membership is ‘desired, 
send twenty-five cents additional. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pattern 


A Blabon Rug of genuine linoleum 


Look for this label on 
the face of al] Blabon 
Art Linoleums. 
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pana rn ERR TA eR ST NTR om eS 


No. 8040. This shows the possibilities of a stained wooden floor 
when covered with a Blabon Rug of genuine linoleum. 


For beauty of pattern, richness of coloring 
and length of wear, a Blabon Rug is not 
equaled at its price. 


Little care is required—only a light regular 
going over with a damp cloth keeps a sanitary 
Blabon Rug clean and bright. It is mothproof 
and lies flat without fastening. No vacuum 
cleaning, no hard sweeping, no beating is neces- 
sary. Blabon Rugs make housework easier on 
the farm and everywhere. 








Important Notice: 


Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made 
upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum, and 
to describe, advertise, 
or sell them as lino- 
leum is a violation of 
the law. Felt paper 
floor coverings have a 
black interior which is 
easily detected upon 
examining the edge. 


















Visit your dealer and see the Blabon Rugs of 
genuine linoleum in an assortment of sizes in 
beautiful designs and color combinations. 


For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 
If your dealer hasn’t Blabon Rugs write us. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 
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BLABON 


Established 71 Years 
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FREE 


10 A LIMITED NUMBER OF OUR 









very month from November to 

April, HILL will give several 
$75.00 Westinghouse Radio Re- 
ceiving Sets ABSOLUTELY 
FREE TO TRAPPERS ONLY 
who ship to. HILL, 


With This Set You Can Hear 
Hundreds of Miles Away 


You can sit in your own home and 
hear the concerts, lectures, 
market, weather and crop reports 
sent out daily by radio stations 
all over thecountry. Writeusat 
once for particulars of this great | 
offer. We will also send you 


HILL’S NEW BOOK 
TRAPPING FOR PROFIT 


Tells what you want to know—howto trap 

—HOW TO GRADE FURS—how to ship 
to get most money for your furs. Also 
Supply Catalog, Game Laws and Official 
Fur Price Lists, All sent FREE to trap- 


LY. 
MOST MONEY FOR YOUR FURS 


Thousands of trappers all over the coun- 
try will tell you that HILL paysmore cash 
—— for furs than any other house. Do 
ese trappers are doing—SHIP TO 
ai “the old reliable fur house where 
are absolutely sure of a square deal, 
high hest prices, correct grading, prompt 
remittance ard 


NO COMMISSION CHARGED 


Make this your biggest season. Write 
HILL today. Mail coupon or a 
card will do. 


HILL BROS. 

FUR CO. 
|} 379 Hill Bidg. 
| St. Louis, Mo. 



































HILL BROS. FUR 

379 Hin Bi Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me particulars of ome FREE Radio Offer— 
also your FREE book, TO GRADE FURS, 
Supply Catalog, Game faae and Price Lists, 



















THE FARM JOURNAL 


Skinning, Stretching, Drying, 
Grading 
Continued from page 77 


it when the skins are a trifle less than half 
dry. Be very careful, and stretch back on 
the board again, fur side out. 

When packing skins for shipment, lay pelt 
side to pelt side, fur to fur, ete. Never put 
one skin inside another, as the grader may 
not discover it. If a few skins are sent and 
are in danger of bending, put a thin board in 
with then r 

As to Beading. you can soon gét accus- 
tomed to size fairly well from the board sizes 
and tables, and by noting how the fur 
houses grade them as to size, compared with 
your own judgments. Remember that 
early-caught skins that turn blue or black 
are No. 2 or lower. Holes, poor skinning, 
excess meat and fat, hair that slips, thin or 
short fur, burrs in the fur—all these things 
will tend to lower the grade of the fur some- 
what. Poor stretching will lower the grade, 
too. 

Dark skins bring more than lighter or 

pale ones. Prime winter-caught skins al- 
ways bring the most. A prime skin is either 
creamy white or of a reddish tinge on the 
pelt side, and well furred, with firm hair, on 
the fur side. ‘ 

Never begin trapping before the first of 
November in the Northern states, and from 
two weeks to a month later farther south. 
Stop usually early in March. Obey the laws 
of the state if they are good ones, and you 
will be safe. If they are not good ones, obey 
them anyway, and if they say that you can 
trap when the fur is not prime, why, don’t 
do it. By waiting a little while, you can still 
get the same skins and they will be worth a 
lot more to you. 

Ww non ading the laws, note them care- 
fully, ak not to unwittingly violate them 
in some unknown particular. And, though 
some may speak against trapping for its 
cruelty, still the greater part of that can be 
done away with by the use of a little extra 
care and effort, and that will be treated more 
fully in the following articles, which will 
deal with the actual tr: apping. If you would 
have a successful season, now is the time to 
begin to prepare. 


ee 


Saves Shoe Leather 


A man working in a warehouse, on a rough 
concrete floor, found the soles of his shoes 
wore through in a very short time. Fre- 
quent visits to the shoe-shop 
were necessary until he hit 
upon the plan of cutting sec- 
tions of automobile inner tubes 
about four or five inches long 
and slipping them over the 
toe of his shoes. The rubber 
bands are light, do not inter- 
fere with the walking 
in the least, are cheap, 
and may be obtained 
almost anywhere. The 
hg mew claims Sok 
oy keeping a supply orhepetecr seek, 
of these bands he is able PROTECTS SOLE 
to save at least ten dollars’ worth of shoe 
leather a year. 
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I send you a sample of my oats and wheat 
from the Grand Valley, Western Colorado, 
the place where things grow big. These 
oat heads measure eighteen inches; wheat 
head, six inches. Our corn usually attains 
a height of twelve feet (Gold Mine and Silver 
Mine varieties). Nothing unusual to see sun- 
flowers fourteen or fifteen feet tall. A.S. 
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“Ye Gods! What’s the matter?” 
“I thought I was tracking a rabbit— 
but I found I was on the wrong scent 





For A Large Trial Tube 


Lurit is guaranteed to INCREASE vor 
CATCH or your money refunded. We 


will also send you — 
a large Skunk Hunt- ey E E 
“The Unwelcome Surprise,” our 
Guide and the LATEST PRICE Lists. 
Lurit Advertises Itself 
A friend of mine used your Lurit and told me 
it was the best he ever tried. 
A. H. KAUFFO, Taft. Oregon. 
Joe Rosch told me he catches twice as many 
animals by using your Lurit. 
WM, DAVIS, Bradford, Ky. 
I_have tried your Lurit and it has worked 
accompanying = ow is a package 


of fars which I caught 
JESSE BORGE, Swanson, Mass. 


You will et full value for Furs when 
ye ship te us. We are Direct Buyers. 
o charge for selling your Furs. A 


UNITED STATES FUR COMPANY, 
206 N. Main St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 



































Get This Straight ! 


We do business with Fur Buyers. We do 
NOT pt a h Ag igre to every 
Tom, — fd your neighbor- 
ae “We, “do, NO *: fyi We "30 
customers as 
N make 4 anprofitable for 

business. 








We Work With You! 


Line up with this big, ive house 
for fur dealers. Get our dependable Market 
Reports with FLAT PRICES. Get our 
Dealer’s Help. Whether you handle ten 






skins or a thousand—we want you to write 
= Sd eat postal card with your 


Federall | 


FUR & WOOL CO., 101 Federal Fur Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











AMERICA'S 
LEADING FUR HOUSE 


MONEY FO 

YOUR RAW FURS 

Be careful where you shi ‘4 

with te big, long-estab! icheds rel valtabie “fae 
. hip ke to us and ne e Market’s High- 

ur record of jpeiee we treat- 
ment to Pg _— —— Fs resources of over 
$1,000,000 is your = paprenies of satisfaction, We 


cmege 5 a pe site 


rite for valuable boo 
] Trapoien™ 

ice list, market report, 
ipping , ete, 

TRAUGOTT SCHMIDT & 5 
510 Monroe Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








SOMETIMES Our Folks forget to renew, and 
get mad if the paper stops. It’s safest to pay 
ahead. Send a dollar now for four years more. 
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Sinataiiean and Collectors 


—you can’t afford to take chances with 
your furs—be careful whereyou ship. Get 
more money by shipping to BLUSTEIN in 
New York—the gateway to the fur 
markets of the world. 


Why We Can Pay 
More Than Others 


We pay more for furs than others because 
of our great New York and foreign mar- 
kets. We charge no commission—saving 

you another 5 or 10%. If requested, we 
will hold furs separate and quote you our 
best prices. If not satisfactory, we return 
your furs at our expense. Send at once 
for latest Price List a and Shipping Tags. 
We will place your name on our mailing 
list so you can keep posted on the great 
New York fur market. Write now—our 
prices will surprise you. 


David Blustein & Bro. 
168 W. 27th St. New York City 


Teper Trarrers 
So TREASURE 
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tad Get Ready NOW! 
| BIG SEASON 
| HERSKOVITS NEW BOOKS 
| of “TREASURES” will help you 


Make More Money. WRIT 
Catch ae Furs. b 


T. 
Thar Fe GEAbE furs Better ena trapping 


sel ies og bes money, Purp pow liste mar- 
news, shipping tags. ce oon of Square 
Dealing and’’ $2,500 e00.0e stand 

hind every transaction with OviTS. 


ALL FREE: Send a postal to-day. 


| ALBERT 
and SON | | 


| 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


ent: or Cow hide, Calf or otherskins 
or fur on, and make them 

an pA (for men and women),robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
pew oo zou hides into Oak Tanned 
Staughter Sole Leather; 

an acen Fe R, into Shoe Leather, coless 
Gon Metal, Mahogany Russet or lighter 


as ‘fskins tanned in the py shades 
of shoe leather, also m: 
stand table covers; great tor birth- 
day, wedding and holiday gifts. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


fashion, repair and reshape them if 
—— oe are very lent ag oy “ 
‘ore would cos le 

send them in to us by Parcel Post a on estimate of 

cost, then we will hold them aside qanting your de- 

cision. Any estimate we make calle for our best work. 
Our itlustrated catalog and book combined gives 

o of “useful information. ion. It tells how oa 

care es 

cow and hoves hides, calf and a fur skins. About dressing 

fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, muffs 

aud carments. About Taxidermy and Head Mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Sanctuaries for Fur 
Animals 


ARMING of wild furbearing animals 
and the establishment of large sanctuary 
tracts is urged by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as the only sure means 
of preserving the fur supply, which is beipg 
diminished to the vanishing point. Musk- 
rats, skunks, foxes, and minks are among the 
animals which can be successfully bred in 
captivity, or under conditions of semi- 
domestication. 

Decrease in the supply of furbearing 
animals in the United States, coupled with a 
vastly increased demand, leads the depart- 
ment to urge domestication of the animals 
and the establishment of preserves where 
they may be safe from molestation. 

Unless furbearing animals are rigidly con- 
served, the time is not far away when many 
of the more valuable species will be exter- 
minated and furs will be worn only by the 
very rich. This fact is said to be recognized 
by the fur trade generally, and by individuals 
who have made a study of the subject. 

Directly or indirectly fur contributes to 
the support or comfort of a large part of the 
population of the United States. We import 
as much fur as we produce. 

Since 1914, the center of the fur trade has 
been transferred to the United States. The 
greatest fur sales in history are now being 
held here, and all branches of fur dressing, 
dyeing, and manufacturing are being suc- 
cessfully carried on by American enterprise. 

Values of skins have risen to heights that 
have surprised even those on the inside, and 
skins that formerly had little or no value as 
fur became .popular under various trade 
names. Skunk skins are estimated to have 
brought ~$1,000,000 to New York State 
trappers in a single year. 

A fact not generally known is that the 
United States Government realizes millions 
of dollars annually from its fur industry. 
The sealskins taken on the Pribilof Islands 
by the Bureau of Fisheries in 1919, to the 
number of. 27,821, were worth nearly $4,000,- 
000. From these islands, the same year the 
Government harvested 938 blue foxes, with 

Its worth $165,000. The skins of bears, 

beats, coyotes, mountain lions, and timber 
wolves killed by predatory animal hunters 
of the Biological Survey in 1918 and 1919 
brought nearly $160,000. 

Furbearing animals have been rapidly de- 
creasing in number as a result of excessive 
trapping, clearing of forests, and draining of 
marshes. Already beavers and martens have 
been exterminated over a large part of the 
country. Even in Alaska, trappers have had 
a close season of several years declared for 
the protection of beavers. 

Reports from raw fur buyers indicate that 
furbearing animals have decreased ap- 
proximately 50 per cent during the last 
decade. 

The department. urges stringent uniform 
state laws and close seasons over periods of 
years for the protection of species, but it 
believes that still further measures are 
necessary in order to preserve furbearing 
animals. 

The department asserts that a greatly in- 
creased production can be made possible only 
by domesticating the animals, just as live- 
stock is now raised, and by establishing 
preserves for them where they will be safe 
from molestation. Protected areas stocked 
with the best fur animals that can be found 
= become centers from which choice breed- 

stock can be obtained for establishing 
ot er preserves and for private use. 

Muskrat farming is a profitable industry 
in Maryland. Marsh owners in Dorchester 
county harvest from 100,000 to 125,000 
muskrat skins a year. There is a —- 
for the meat as well as for the fur. A single 
Baltimore firm handles 25,000 to 30,000 
muskrat. carcasses a year and is unable to 
supply the demand at that. One Maryland 
hotel has them on the bill-of-fare as “‘marsh- 
rabbit.”” Marshes that were considered 
valueless are now worth from $30 to $40 an 

acre for muskrat culture. 

The department calls the attention of 
farmers to the desirability of keeping 
age off their forest lands and encourag- 

g furbearing animals by preserving hollow 
te and by substituting animal-proof 
chicken yards for the gun and the trap in 
protecting their poultry. 
















































in ST. LOUIS since 1871 


Get ready now for big trapping season— 
Fur prices will continue high. Send for 
new BOOK of TRAPS. Bigger and better 
than ever this year—many entirely new 
trapping devices, including the Taylor 
Fur Getter, which is a trap gun, rifle 
and pistol combined; Smoke Torpedo, 
New Kompakt Traps, ete. Many new 
guns shown for the first time—correct 
shooting positions explained. Also trap- 
ping laws, trapping methods, traps and 
baits to use—lists every article the trap- 
per uses at money-saving prices. It is the 
MOST COMPLETE FUR BOOK ever 
compiled for free distribution. Do not 
spend a penny for trapping equipment 
until you have received the Taylor BOOK 
of TRAPS. 


Trappers—Be Taylor Equipped—Save Money 


Steel Traps 
No. 1 Kompakt........... $ 1.49 per doz. 
No. 2 Kompakt...... EPS Tine ies 
No. 1 Victor....... icaees ye ahd 
No.3: Vistar iiscss cies Ge 
No. 1 Jump..... CRASS Sp 2s Balen 
Node B.S i bok c + vcekes Oe ees 
No. 1 Newhouse.......... SS Ril a 
No. 2 Newhouse....... ss te 


Taylor Smoke a 





Reaches to very rear of den and smoke 
drives every animal out. No c ce of 
suffocating animals or spoiling fur. Handy, 
easily carried. Its operation is simplicity 
itself. Consists of torpedo, 10 feet of 
flexible cable and 12 smoke $1 50 
cartridges. Price, postpaid...... " 






Rifles and 
Shot Guns 


Hamilton No. 27..... cicvaducs 
Stevens Little Scout......essee0.- 4655 
Stevens Repeater No. 70......++-+- 12.15 
Mossberg 22 Hammerless.......--- 19.00 


12 Ga. Single Auto Ejector........$ 8.95 
12 Ga. Single 2-shot Special....... 10.50 
12 Ga. Double Hammer..........+- 16.85 


. 12 Ga. Double Hammeriess. cccccoes O88 


HUNTERS’ CARBIDE LAMP..... ++-T3€ 
WATERPROOF MATCH BOX.......10¢ 


Taylor Animal Bait 


Increase your catch 
with this powerful 
bait. Never fails. 
Only a few drops 
needed to make a set. Bottle lasts a 
whole season. Individual bait for every 
animal. Your money back if not “00 
fied. Per kind, postpaid. “+++ $1.00 

or six kinds for $5.00. 

Send your name and address for Taylor 


z ing Service. Most complete Fur 
fark theporte, also shipping tags. FREE 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


400 Fur Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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TRAPPERS winiss. 


‘ore getti 
plies* you will 
secrets on how to get 
valuable information Free 














HOW TO GET 
TRAPS-GUNS-BAITS 
uwesuAL rs and Fur Shippers 
Cithdoccont, Weite today for FREE Catelepana 
Big List of Premiums. Free Subseription to 












This illustrated, instructive 
book on how to select, train and 
feed your dog will be mailed you 
FREE with a 3 months’ intro- 
ductory subscription to Ameri- 
ca’s most popular DOG,HUNT- 
ING and FISHING Magazine. 
Send 25c (stamps or coin) today 

















TRAPPERS « New illus. book tells 
= how to mink, 


skunk, muskrat, fox, etc.; make 
alls, snares and 


= falls, baits; raise skunks 
and foxes; gather roots and herbs; many other things. 
Fur News and Outdoor World, big illus. magazine, tal 
trapping; hunting; fishing; woodcraft; 

lots of good stories. d 10c for 

5 ple copy of i FUR NEWS aND 
OUTDOOR WORLD, 370 Seventh Ave., Room 880, New York 


No One Wants His 
Subscription to Stop 


If yours has expired or is about to run 
out send a dollar, and The Farm Journal 
will keep right on coming. Remember, $1 
now pays for 4 years. Don't put it off, 
you might miss the next big number. 
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in Northern Indiana, Northwestern 
Ohio, and Southern Michigan (other 
laces too, for that matter) that were 
ertile enough when first put into cultiva- 
tion, but which soon lost their yielding 
power. It is common practise in that 
region now to crop a field for a few years 
and then let it “rest”’ by growing weeds 
for several years. After that it will grow 
a few more crops before being turned out 
to “‘rest’’ again. 

Here and there in this area are farmers 
who have solved the problem of keeping 
this soil fertile. A Detroit merchant 
bought a tract of this land some years 
ago. He didn’t know much about farm- 
ing, but had read a lot about it. He de- 
cided that the main trouble with these 
soils is lack of humus. So he began by 
sowing rye to plow under. This was not 
a bad beginning, for rye does well on 
sandy land. He also grew legumes to 
turn under. The crop he used for this 
purpose was lupines, which he had read 
were used in this way in Europe. Had he 
known more about farming he would have 
chosen cowpeas, soybeans, or hairy vetch, 
for all these do well in the region. They 
are also good forage crops, while lupines 
are worthless as feed. They are also 
profitable as seed crops. 

Such forage crops as this farmer did 
grow he fed to cows and put the manure 


back on the land. He also used lime. 


Tis 8 are large areas of sandy land 


After that he found he could grow clover. 
This man now has one of the most suc- 
cessful dairy farms in his part of the 
state. His success was due to the use, 
first, of green manures; second, stable 
manure; third, lime; fourth, clover in his 
rotation. If he had tried clover before he 
did the other things he would have failed 

Just across the line in Indiana is an- 
other farm that has been built up in much 
the same manner. It is owned by two 
brothers who were raised on the farm. 
While the methods they used were much 
the same as those on the other farm de- 
scribed above, they used cowpeas at the 
beginning. They grew these for seed. 
and made money from them. They used 
the cowpea straw as feed for cows, care- 
fully husbanding the manure and return- 
ing it to the land. In a year or two they 
used the money obtained from cowpea 
seed to buy lime. When the land had 
been pretty well stocked with humus, and 
had been limed, they found they could 
grow clover. They kept on adding to 
their herd of dairy cows as fast as they 
were able to produce feed for them. They 
now have a very fertile farm. They 
sometimes get as much as sixty bushels of 
corn to the acre. These men now make a 
practise of renting poor sandy land in 
their neighborhood and growing cowpeas 
for seed on it. They get the land fora 
very small rent, and find this business 
exceedingly profitable. 


Clover in Grain Rotations 


Continued from page 74 


of the taxes, interest, etc., and for a profit. 
The Ohio Station figures corn at 40 cents 
a bushel, oats at 30 cents, and wheat at 
80 cents. 


statements in entirely too many bulletins of 
the need of replacing the nitrogen taken 
from our lands by adding commercial nitro- 
gen. Even in Ohio itself, with these figures 


Table [V—Showing Value of Grain per Bushel, Cost per Bushel for Fertilizer, and 
Balance Left for Production Cost and Profit 











Take a look at those figures, please—in 
the last five-year period, after paying for 
fertilizer, only 4 cents a bushel is left for 
corn, 4 cents for oats, and 31 cents for wheat, 
on the best plats of the no-clover rotation. 
Compare that with 33 cents for corn, 24 
cents for oats, and 68 cents for wheat on 
the plat which grew clover and received a 
scientific fertilizer containing no nitrogen 
whatever. 

Now, if any of Our Folks thinks he can 
produce corn at a profit for 10 cents a bushel, 
oats for 2 cents a bushel, and wheat for 25 
cents a bushel, then it’s all right to leave out 
the clover and use the three-year rotation 
with commercial fertilizer as the grain pro- 
ducer. Of course, he will have the straw 
and stover extra—but I don’t think that kind 
of a farmer will last very long. 

In comparing Plats 8 and 11 of the five- 
year rotation it must be borne in mind that 
Plat 8 leads in net return over cost of fer- 
tilizer, and that in figuring the returns Plat 
11 is credited with a lot of extra straw and 
extra timothy hay (at the expense of clover) 
which usually does not easily turn into cash, 
and certainly is not wanted badly for its 
feeding value on the average farm. 

I regard this Ohio test as pretty clear proof 
that you can’t farm profitably in a grain 
rotation without “the little red fellow.’ 
But there has been and still is a vigorous 
propaganda to the contrary. There are 


Corn Oats Wheat 
Aver. Last Aver. Last Aver. Last 
25 yrs. 5 yrs. 25 yrs. 5 yrs. _ 25 yrs. a yrs. 
Value per bushel of grain 40 cts. 40cts. .30cts.  .30 cts. 80 cts. .80 cts. 
| Cost fertilizer, Plat 8 (3-yr.) 30 36 28 .26 59 53 
Left for production and profit 10 04 .02 .04 21 .27 
Cost fertilizer, Plat 9 (3-yr.) 30 37 .28 .26 5d 49 
Left for production and profit 10 .03 .02 .04 25 Ol 
Cost fertilizer, Plat 8 (5-yr.) .07 .07 .07 .06 14 13 
Left for production and profit 33 33 23 24 .66 .68 
Cost fertiizer, Plat 11 (5-yr.) 17 17 15 13 28 .24 
Left for production and profit | .23 15 17 .52 .56 


under their very noses, I see they are advo- 
cating fertilizer formulas for grain rotations, 
every one of which contains some commercial 
nitrogen, and which are nothing less than 
slow poison for clover. And so I am going 
to take up in my next article the basis for - 
this claim. If it’s bad doctrine for the aver- 
age American farm, we ought to know it; if 
there is any sound basis for it we ought to 
know it. It is much too important a subject 
to let slide. 





Germany Is Fating 
a Grain Shortage 


Germany is at present facing a serious grain 
shortage, necessitating what is a govern- 
mental subsidy to bread consumers, Alfred 
P. Dennis, special representative of the 
Department of Commerce, states in a report 
on the German grain trade, and the new 
crop of wheat and rye is subject to requisi- 
tion up to 2,500,000 tons. The German 
farmer no longer has a free market for his 
surplus grain, but must deliver it to the 
government in three stated periods, the first 
delivery being due on October 31. -The 
government has fixed the prices for this 
grain, and these prices are about one-third 
of what the German farmer could get for 
his grain outside of Germany. 
. 
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o End Your 
Roof Troubles 


To every man who has a roof over his head and over his 
property this advertisement is of vital importance. It pre- 
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sents to him in Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof Cement the opportunity to transform 
his old, leaky, down-and-out roof into a new roof, a handsome roof—an almost eternal roof 
— at avery low cost. It shows him how to keep in his own pocket the big money he would 
ordinarily spend for costly roofing materials and high- 


priced skilled labor. 
For many 
Cement has 


ay Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof 
n a local proposition. On the homes, 
farms and estates in and around Albany it has been severely and thoroughly tried 
by fire, sun, storm and time. It has never been found wanting. .We are now ready 
to nationalize our product; to give to the whole country the benefit of its superior 











service and its remarkably low cost. 


Country Gentleman 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Asbestos Roof Cement 
10 Year Money-Back Bond 


Made entirely of ingredients created by 
Nature. Has an affinity for iron, steel, tin, 
wood, cement, gravel and all other roofing and 
building materials. Preserves indefinitely the 
life and wear of nearly everything it touches, 
It is Fire-Resistant, Water-Proof, Acid-Proof, 
Sun- Proof, Storm-Proof, Wear-Proof, Rot- 
Proof, Rust-Proof, Rodent-Proof, Elastic and 
. Everlasting. “A Dab Saves a Dollar.” 

It comes in both Liquid and Plastic forms. 
The Liquid Form is a combination roof-paint 





and roofing-material that penetrates into, and 
seals forever all holes, cracks, breaks and 
leaks. It is applied-with a brush. “A Dab 
Saves a Dollar.” The Plastic Form is used to 
seal big holes and breaks. “A Dab Saves a 
Dollar.” a 

When used together the two forms make a 
combination that willend all yourroof troubles. 
The cost is so low that it is out of all propor- 
tion to the perfect and permanent results it 
gives. ‘A Dab Saves a Dollar.” 


A Thousand Money-Saving Uses 


Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof Cement 
preserves the life of boilers, bridges, pipes, 
tanks, poles, gutters, fire-escapes, ventilators, 
gratings, railings and fence-posts. Is a strong 
binder on all kinds of cement and concrete 


work. Instantly seals holes in mesh wire, 
metals, ete. Has a thousand money-saving, 
time-saving, labor-saving uses on farm and 
estate. Used by roofers as a tough and elas- 
tic preparation for flashings. 


Save Money=Make Money 





FREE 


We want to secure instantly 
a nation-wide interest in Coun- 
try Gentleman. Asbestos Roof 
Cement. We know that every 
trial order will make a per- 
manent customer for our prod- 
uct. We know that every cus- 
tomer will just have to tell his 
satisfaction to his friends, and 
so make other customers for us. 
To secure quick action, we are 
making it Profitable for You to 
Be Prompt. W giving Free 
to those who order early from 
10 to 26 pounds, Plastic Form, 
Country Gentl A 
Roof Cement and also a Coun- 
try Gentleman Special Roof- 
Paint Brush. ur circular 
gives full particulars of the 
Gift offer. 


Don’t spend any 
money for new 
roofs orfor repairs 
until you give us 
the chance to 
prove the merits of 
Country Gentle- 
man Asb estosRoof 
Cement. Learn 
how it makes the 
ideal roof for resi- 
dence, factory, 
church, barn, 
poultry - house, 
silo, ete. Learn 
how by simply 
spreading it over 
an old, badly- 
worn roof youcan 
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Order by Mail Write Today for Particulars 


a saving of hundreds of dollars. Learn how easily, 
cheaply and thoroughly you can repair the leakiest 
roof, even during a storm. 

Read our Money-Back Bond. Learn how you 
are protected to the utmost; how you get your 
money back without quibble, question or formality 
if Country Gentleman Asbes- 


tos Roof Cement fails you in Warehouses located at many points. Instant 
any way within 10 years. Shipments and Low Trans- 

For your protection — to portation Costs. ane 
assure you, and us, that you gaae ae 
get the genuine product and saaee s 
that it reaches you pure and suaee La N 
unadulterated—and also to ™ . ONEMAN « so N. 
save you the middleman’s @ yg. G. ST 1aze, Albany» Country 
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HEREVER window 
shades are operating si- 
lently and unnoticed, you will 
usually find that they are 
mounted on Hartshorn Roll- 
ers. For Hartshorn is the guar- 
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antee of unvarying perfection 
in window shade service. 

Are you getting the perfect 
shade service you should? 
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ly ONE of Our Folks in Redes says, “If you have 
: The Farm Journal you are sure to win.”” It's 
i safe to say he will never let his subscription run out. 





THE FARM JOURNAL 


Aye, the Scots Were Bonnie 
Plowmen 


Continued from page 8 


Middle West probably the one occurring 
near Fort Wayne, Ind., is the most pictur- 
esque. This, known as the Allen County 
plowing match, has been in existence thirty- 
two years. It, too, was founded by a Scotch- 
man, James Gillie, who is now dead. A 
brother, John Gillie, however, has been 
associated with the event quite as much as 
its founder. John, or ‘‘Jock,’’ as his neigh- 
bors know him, began competing in the 
Allen County match the second time it was 
held, and has missed but a few of the suc- 
ceeding contests. 

It is not entirely an accident, by the way, 
that Scotch names recur so frequently in the 
plowing-match history of the United States. 
Among the Scotch farmers coming to this 
country thirty or forty years ago, particu- 


larly those who had participated in their 


native contests, were men who were pecus 
liarly capable in handling the plow and who 
likewise had a fine appreciation of its work 
when well done. Quite naturally they wished 
to see more good plowing in ‘America, so 
became instrumental in establishing plowing 
matches. They also imparted a distinctive 
Scotch atmosphere to these events, though 
this has gradually disappeared with the 
passing of the older plowmen. At the 
Indiana plowing match, however, where 
many of the plowmen are of Scotch descent, 
it is still marked. 
use of walking plows, for which most of the 
plowmen have a temperamental liking; there 
is a special class for the contestants using the 
riding implements. 

Decidedly picturesque, then, was the ap- 
pearance of the revered John Gillie one au- 
tumn day in 1916, when, working with a 
long-handled ‘“‘Scotch’’ plow that had been 
in use twelve years, one handle of which he 
himself put in the day before the match, he 
turned a remarkably straight and ev en set of 
furrows. Though losing first place in the 
meet by a narrow margin, it was only be- 
cause his team was too light to permit him 
to plow deep enough. Guiding the battered 
equipment was the skill of the master, and 
the judge, Prof. W. C. Latta, of Purdue 
University, pronounced ‘“‘Jock’s’’ plowing 
the most artistic piece of work done in the 
match. 

Allen county is a considerable horse center, 
and many of the plowmen competing in this 
match are quite as proud of their fine draft 
horses as of their ability at turning furrows. 
Consequently, a team show is part of the 
day’s events, the horses being lined up for 
the judging while unhitched at noon. A 
small corn show is also sometimes held in 
connection with the match. 

When the Wheatland farmers held their 
first plowing match, they competed with 
walking plows. Riding plows were a new 
implement at that time, and a special 
demonstration of their work was made at 
the match in the afternoon. For many 
years, however, a walking plow has not been 
seen at either the Wheatland or Big Rock 
match. 

The work of tractors is the latest innova- 
tion. While looking over the excellent work 
done at the Wheatland match back in 1913, 
“Uncle Jimmie’’ Patterson grew thoughtful. 
“Yes,”’ he said, “‘the boys did fine work here 
today, but there is the coming way to plow,” 
and he nodded toward the field where the 
tractors were working in exhibition. This, 
incidentally, was the last Wheatland plowing 
match that its founder attended. <A few 
months later he went to his reward, and in 
1914 this match was held without his presence 
for the first time. 

No wonder he believed the day of the 
tractor was near. From the unusual vantage- 
point of the pioneer plowing match of the 
Middle West, he had watched the develop- 
ment of plowing machinery for a generation 
and a half—first walking plows, then riding 
plows, then gang plows. And, having seen 
these developments, tractor plowing was 
not too advanced for him to recognize 
its place. 

At the Wheatland match in 1915, a class 
was provided for farmers operating their own 
tractors. Three outfits were entered, and 
the work performed by them .was scored by 
the same scale of points as used for the 
horse-drawn implements. For the tre tors 
also must do good work, the love of good 
furrows being so instilled into the Wheatland 
farmers that mediocre plowing, even at the 
advantage of speed, will not be tolerated. 
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Four- 
Feature 
Sock 


Elastic cuff—makes the sock 
easy to put on—helps the 
ankle fit snugly and neatly. 
Full+ribbed leg and foot. 
Always stays shapely and 
attractive. 

Sie eat leg-length. Helps 
the ee to do its work 


ani feet. No tight toes; 
no baggy heels. 





MADE ON THE 
AUTO KNITTER 


Ol de yt ll 


ALL WOOL socks 


There’s cosy warmth and com- 
fort in Olde Tyme All Wool 
Socks. They are made by hand 
on the Auto Knitter from the 
finest, pure worsted yarn. And 
their shape-retaining qualities, 
generous léngth, perfect fitting 
softness and long wear make 
them ideal for golf, hiking or 
business wear. In popular 
heather mixtures and plain 
colors. On sale at more than 
9,000 men’s stores. 


THE AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CO., Inc. 
630-638 Genesee Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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and we will tell you HOW you can get 
this handsome 7-jewel 10-year guaran- 
teed gold-filled Bracelet Watch. 
WITHOUT COST TO YOU 
Remember, with our plan it won’t cost 
youa cent. Write at once for FREE WATCH PLAN. 
SUPPLY CO., 116 Nassau St., Dept. 568, N. Y. City 
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Blind Man 


Continued from page 7 


the little man heeded affectionately. He had 
a Rullman drawing-room ready for his 
charge at Broad Street Station. The little 
man was so benevolently cryptic, and so 
careful against annoying intrusion, that he 
opened the door a scant six inches when a 
knock startled him into the surrender of 
his tickets. 

“What time do -we get to Pittsburgh?” 
Tony inquired, after they had been riding 
for several hours. 

“We are not going to Pittsburgh.” 

“Then where are we going?” 

‘Not at once to Chicago. There has been 
some servant-trouble at our country-place. 
I shall stop off to attend to it.”’ 

““Where?”’ 

The little man patted his distressed fore- 
head. His fingers were white and. slim, 
but they gave Tony the impression of an 
incongruous strength. 

“I constantly forget your misfortune, my 
poor boy. Our country-place! Long Level, 
of course.” 

“And that’s—” 

“On the old canal—in York county.” 

Then it could not, be forty miles from 
Lottie! Tony collapsed into his corner. But 
worse was to come. 

“We shall have to walk—several miles,” 
the little man pursued. ‘‘So sorry. The 
road is in a shocking condition.’’ He re- 
garded regretfully the white spats upon his 
tiny feet. ‘‘But we shall be welcomed when 
we arrive. Fancy how overjoyed your 
mother will be.” 

““My—” The word, too torn by Tony’s 
horror, expired as he tried to repeat it. 

So that miserable John J. Knight, Jr., had 
a mother, and this crazy John J. Sr., a wife! 
Unless this Long Level ‘‘country-house’’ 
were in-reality an asylum, it was scarcely 
likely that both the little man and his 
spouse should be insane. And if they were 
both insane, the chances were infinitesimal 
against their both suffering from the same 
delusion. 

Himself maddened, Tony, as the train 
stopped for breath before beginning its 
cautious progress scross the Susquehanna 
bridge, half rose frem his seat. The little 
man gently pushed him back. 

“I shou!d not have told you. The ex- 
citement! But-she- will be overjoyed, I 
assure you.” 

“Oh, look here—’’ began Tony. 

‘“‘My dear son! You wouldn’t let your 
frenzy drive you from me? If you do not 
consider me—if you. will not consider your 
mother—”’ 

“Consider her!’’ he cried. 
it—this mother-stuff!” 

“Then consider yourself,” the little man 
coneluded. He still smiled, though sadly 
now; his breath whistled more distinctly 
than ever through his pauses. ‘‘Alone—a 
strange town—why, I and your name on 
the discharge-paper that I got you are all 
that could prove your identity!” 


| ie identity, indeed! During the days 


“That’s just 


yhen this new father had been arranging 
his son’s discharge, there were many discus- 
sions between Knight and the doctors, and 
Knight and the nurses, when the patient 
thought it was well to simulate brief tapses 
of consciousness. Once it was Soprano who 
said: 

“His identity-disk was gone when they 
found him.” 

‘But soldiers wear division-insignia, don’t 
they?”” Tenor demanded. ‘‘Something of 
that kind? On their uniforms, you know?” 

“The explosion must have burnt his 
blouse right off his back.” é 

Tony was not surprised to hear it. He 
was quite clear about the explosion: the 
wonder was that it had left him anything. 
He had gone into that shell-hole Corporal 
Anthony Tortona, C Co., 145th Infantry, 
2d Division. By the crazy chance that 
this little man offered him, by the fear of 
Lottie’s determined claims and by his own 
impulsive freak, he had, in effect, come out 
of it John J. Knight, Jr., Private, F Co., 
116th Machine-Gun Battalion, 28th Divi- 
sion, first reported missing and then falsely 
reported dead. Very well. He would go to 
Long Level, wherever that was, and from 
there he would run as fast and as far as his 
legs would carry him, so soon as he could 
oalven a suit of citizen’s clothes. : 

“We get out at Blunstonville,” said the 
little man. But when they reached the 
other end of the bridge, he became as shy as 
Tony. His bright glance swept the brief 
station-platform before he left the car. Then 
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Milton F. Goodman 


Ventilated Shirt 


The longest wearing work shirt made. 
Ventilated under arms and across theback. 
Triple stitched. Reinforced at shoulders, 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
~ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


yoke and armholes. Compare it with any 
shirt—you'll buy the Milton F. Goodman 


for its greater economy. 
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Cut shows it reduced one-half. Actual size 4 inches long, 
weight 40z. Price each 8&%¢ Postpaid; 3 for $2.40. Best 7-in. 
Shears $1.00. This knife and shears for $1.60. Every M. 
& G. blade is hand forged from razor steel, file tested, 
warranted. Send for 112 page free list and ‘‘How to use a 


Razor.” Maher & Grosh Co., 636 A St., Toledo, Ohio 








Let us send this fine Razor for 90 days’ free trial. When sat- 
isfied after ae $1.85 or return razor. Order Today. 
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Laughing Vivian's 
Great 
Offer 


“T will send 
you this big, 
fluffy Liquid 
VeneerHand 
Mop and a 
liberal trial 
bottle of Li- 
quid Veneer 
Mop Polish, 
great big 60 cent value, if you will 
simply send the coupon below and 
the top of a carton of Liquid Veneer 
or Liquid Veneer Mop Polish and 20 
cents to pay for postage and packing. 
“You will be delighted at the way this Hand 
Mop will reach these hard-to-get-at places, 
like banisters, chair spindles, crevices and 
corbers. 


“This mop when treated with 
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MOP POLISH 


e (Goes Twice as Far) 


will transform dirty, dull, scratched surfaces 
to their original beauty and finish, leaving a 
high, dry polish and lustre. 

“Liquid Veneer Mop Polish is marvelous for 
use on any mop and will make your floors 
rival your piano in cleanliness and brightness. 
“And don’t forget Liquid Veneer, world fa- 
mous for keeping furniture and woodwork 
glistening and spotlessly clean.” 
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Hand Bottle 
Mop Mop 
Polish 
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Dear Madar :— 


Enclosed find 20 cents (25 cents in Canada), coin or stam: 
and top of « carton of Liquid Veneer (or Liquid Veneer 
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ex Et Mop and a liberal trial bottle of Liquid Veneer 
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Choosing Your Corset 


to look their best, but to look one’s 

best means something more vital than 
the wearing of a corset that gives figure lines 
at the expense of comfort and health. It 
means that the corset should be chosen with 
intelligence, selecting the particular style 
which will not only give its wearer good 
lines, but protect the wearer’s health by the 
comfort obtained through wearing a hygieni- 
cally correct support. 

Observation shows us that at about ‘the 
age of thirty there is a definite increase in 
the waist measure. This is not caused by 
excess flesh alone, but also by a sagging of 
the “uses muscles. The sagging of 


Hier speaking, all women want 


these musclgs causes the vital organs to fall, 
and as soon as an organ has left its normal 
position there is danger of disease. This 
disease may be slight and cause only minor 
ills—headache, nerves, a poor complexion, 
wrinkles, backache—things that are not 
fatal, but things that make it hard for us 
and for those who live with us. Or, it may 
cause some of our most dreaded diseases and 
the greatest of suffering. These conditiens 
are not confined to the uncorseted form; the 
wearing of a poorly designed or incorrect 
style of corset would produce equally bad 
results. 2 

An incorrect corset, or one which is not 
firmly anchored at the hip-line, one which 
does not exert gentle pressure over the back 
and give support to the abdominal muscles, 
will “‘ride up’’ on the figure and anchor at 
the waist-line (giving undue pressure there) 
and will exert a downward pressure over the 
abdomen. 

This sagging of the abdominal muscles 
makes it almost impossible for a woman to 
stand correctly, and a slouching figure means 
a loss of that graceful poise that is the very 
foundation of style. .Some of the most 
famous dressmakers go so far as to say it is 
impossible to dress a woman becomingly 
whose figure is out of proportion and who 
does not stand correctly. 





Proper support will overcome many 
difficulties, so there should be great care in 
the selection of corsets scientifically designed 
to type. Common sense shows us that a 
corset which would fit a slim, tall woman, 
would not be suitable for the stout woman, 
even though it were used in a larger size. 
Corsets are designed to use the right number 
of bones at the right place, and have the 
right amount of fullness to take care of any 
kind of figure and gently persuade it to cor- 
rect posture and ideal proportions. 

It is one thing to design corsets to suit the 
individual type and another thing to get the 
corset on the type of woman for which it 
was designed. For practical purposes, wo- 
men are divided into various types of 
figures: the short slender, the short heavy, 
the tall slender, the tall heavy, the average, 
the large below the waist, the large above 
the waist, the short waisted, the curved 
back. A woman should study herself and 
know to which group she belongs. The 
average woman measures five feet five inches 
in height, thirty-four bust, twenty-seven- 
inch waist and thirty-seven-inch hip. 

Remember that a correct corset protects 
the health, it makes the best of the figure, 
and it wears well because it so follows the 
natural outlines and movements of the 
figure that there is no undue strain placed 
upon it. A corset designed to type will 
bring one to graceful proportions, one curve 
growing out of another with no part made 
prominent. 

When about to purchase a corset go to 
the best store within reach, ask for a standard 
make and permission to try it on in the 
dressing-room which should be provided for 
the purpose. The saleswoman in attendance 
should know just how to help you select the 
right size and style. -If you are not within 
reach of such help, fitting charts are now pro- 
vided which show very plainly and con- 
clusively just the corset a woman should 
wear to suit her figure, emphasize her good 
points and make her comfortable. 





Blind Man 


Continued from page 87 


he snapped, ‘‘All right!’’ seized his ward by 
one arm and, swinging him to the ground, 
turned him sharply right face. Before Tony 
could feel the cold through his leggings, 
they were going at double-time down a 
rough old tow-path, between the gray rushing 
river and an empty canal-bed. 

Notwithstanding his rapid pace, the little 
man talked and quoted continuously. He 
gave lectures on the sources of Shakespeare; 
criticized accepted readings of the. text; 
analyzed, and now and then impersonated, 
the characters. It was almost as if he were 
babbling in order that Tony—who, in fact, 
had no wish to speak—must keep silence. 

The country grew wilder and wilder. The 
guide’s gait, which had slackened a trifle for 
a mile or two, quickened as a man’s does 
when he nears his own door, and Tony gave 
a careful look around him, for he guessed 
that they were nearing their journey’s end. 

The steepest hill he had ever seen, high 
enough to be called a mountain, jutted into 
the canal-bed, and the canal-bed emptied 
into a rotting lock, perhaps forty feet deep, 
with perpendicular sides slippery and green, 
and a bottom full of black, shining mud. 
This on one side; then the strip of tow-path 
whereon the travelers balanced; on the other 
side of that the river roared in two miles of 
flood and torrent; nothing on its distant 
shore save more hills, steep and dark and 
uninhabited. 

The river had eaten into the tow-path 
until the outer side was like the side of a 
shelled house, and Tony looked over into a 
churning mill-race in which no boat, it 
seemed certain—not to mention any men— 
could live a full minute. There was a thick, 
narrow band of fog lying a short distance 
above the water, and some distance out 
Tony could see the bulk of an island. Above 
the fog, standing as if based on the fog, he 
could see a rambling, two-story, apparently 
deserted, white house. 

“What is it?’’ he asked, but he was sure of 
the answer. 

“Our country-place,’”’ said the little man. 
“Years ago it was joined to the tow-path. 
The ice cut a channel. It is the old Cross- 
Keys Tavern.” 

He put his strong hands to his diminutive 
mouth and emitted an uncanny, wild cry 
like a screech-owl’s. Twice he repeated it. 


’ 


Tony, who scarcely believed his guide 
capable of such, or so much, sound, doubted. 
that any other lungs might bridge the clamor 
of the rapids; yet shortly there came ay 

answer from the fog. 


“(NAREFULLY!” cried the little man His 
lean fingers jerked Tony to the edge of 
the slimy lock. Something creaked loudly 
overhead, and what resembled a telegraph- 
pole began to descend out of the mist, one 
end toward the travelers, the other lost in 
the fog. At last it grated on the cinders. 

“Our bridge,’ smiled the little man. 
*‘Rustic—romantic; not really dangerous. 
Lowered by a windlass—come!” 

The upper side of the pole had been planed 
to a certain flatness, and the little man 
hopped on it and began to mince nimbly 
across, above the howling water, as uncon~- 
cernedly 43 he might stroll down the main 
street of distant Blunstonville. 

“‘Come!”’ he repeated, looking carelessly 
back over his padded shoulders at a reluctant 


Tony. 
Tony shook his -head. “After you, 
Alphonse. You can do all the tight-rope 


stunts you’ve a mind to. I’m going to 


straddle it.” 

He waited ‘until the fog had almost 
swallowed his protesting leader. Then he 
mounted the pole as if it were a bucking 
broncho and worked himself along it with his 
hands. Once he looked at the watery tur- 
moil below him; but he looked-quickly away. 
He could feel the spray on his shins, and he 
was sick and dizzy. Then he reached the 
other side. The pole was worked by a 
great windlass, as the little man had said, 
and beside this stood a creature that re- 
aane him of the giant’s wife in the fairy- 
tale. 

“I hope it’s the hired woman,” pursued 
Tony. ; ; 

She could have taken his feet in her big 
hands and ripped him apart. Her sleeves 
were rolled up for her work at the windlass, 
and her arms (‘‘All beef,” reflected Tony,) 
were the size of the legs of an Eighteen- 
Seventy piano. She had a large, square 
face, with a mouth like a bear-trap, closed. 
A gigantic, glum, silent woman, she ap- 
peared as cold as a cake of ice, and as ex- 
pressionless. ; 

» “It must be the hired woman,” he decided. 

The little man had been whispering to her. 


Continued on page 89 
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, He raised his voice as Tony descended from 


the wooden broncho. 
“Well, mother,”’ said the little man: ‘‘Our 


boy 


winding the windlass and drawing up the 
precarious bridge. The little man waited 
until the task was completed, then: 

“Now, my dear! Say ‘Welcome home,’ ”’ 
the little man suggested. 

The giantess opened the bear-trap. ‘“‘Wel- 
come home,”’ she echoed; but her voice was a 
bass. 

Tony said nothing; he could not say any- 
thing. Was the woman crazy, too? Always 
ready to dodge a blow, Tony marched be- 
tween the queerly contrasted pair up the 
hill on which the white house stood, and 
around to the side of it that faced the river. 

Here was a very different picture from 
that presented to the nearer shore. A thick 
growth of somber pines hid the old tavern 
from the water-front, but there was a space 
of well-tended lawn and, though either end 
of the building was in a state of decay as 
advanced as that portion visible from the 
York county shore, the central part showed 
signs of occupation, even of considerable 
care. It was clear that the little man and 
his huge wife preferred to inhabit the parts 
least open to observation. 

The oaken door stuck, but the giantess 
pushed it easily. She strode in ahead of 
Tony, and the little man, following him, 
closed the dour as gently as if somebody 
were dying upstairs. He double-locked it. 

The room in which they now stood had 
evidently been given its present dimensions 
by the removal of several partitions. , It 
extended the full width of the house, but 
the windows toward the old canal were 
closely shuttered. Blackened rafters sup- 
ported the ceiling, and at one end of the 
place a colonial staircase ran along the wall 
to a wide landing and thence, by seven steps, 
descended to the floor. 

The walls were plastered, but unadorned; 
only a few rag-rugs lay on the much-scrubbed 
boards underfoot. A grandfather’s clock 
ticked assertively from one corner. A table, 
perhaps six feet across, stood in the middle 
of the apartment, and there were a few 
kitchen chairs about. At the end opposite 
the stairs was an immense open-fireplace; a 
wood-fire roared in it, and at it the giantess 
did her cooking. 

“We are primitive,’’ explained the little 
man gaily. “‘Very—but happy. You will 
see. Wash here.”’ He indicated a sort of 
kitchen sink, in which stood several pails of 
water. ‘‘Myself, I am rather a reserved 
man—perform my ablutions in my own 
precincts.” 

He left with the ftont dvor-key dangling 
from one of his long fingers. The giantess 
set about getting dinner without so much as 
a look at Tony; there was nothing for him 
to do but wash and wait. Once he asked if 
he could offer any help, but she only shook 
her massive head. He took a chair in a 
corner and wondered when he would waken. 

The little man re-appeared in precise 
dinner-clothes. The giantess, who cooked 
and waited on table and ate with them too, 
was a mistress of the household art; there was 
a thin soup in thin dishes; a bit of fish; 
potatoes and onions, and a turkey roasted 
on a spit before their eyes; there was a 
salad, and there was excellent coffee. 

The giantess said nothing. Tony dared 
say only next to it. The little man quoted 
his particular author. 

As the littke man talked, Tony’s eyes, 
traveling toward the speaker, saw behind 
him into the shadows of the stairway. It 
was very dark there, but it seemed to Tony 
that a door opened from one side of their 
final descent and that there peeped there- 
from a pale, childish, large-eyed face. There 
were a hundred ways to account for it, but 
Tony’s nerves were on edge. 

‘“‘What’s that?” he shouted. 

The little man turned, then he darted 
into the shadows. A door closed, and he 
engeree Tony started after him. In- 
stantly he was caught in a mighty grip. 


To be ti 
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Billy Shoe won the marathon, but he 
was so exhausted his tongue was 
fairly hanging out! 


The giantess gave Tony a look, and began 























—the next thing to 
a professional job! 


If you can spare your shabby car 
for a couple of weeks or more, by 
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“Without Changing Gears” 


RIENDS often tell you they made a 
K certain automobile trip without 

changing gears. This can mean one 
of three things: The roads were very 
good, a hasty trip had to be made regard- 
less of road conditions, or the person 
made a trip over rough roads just to brag 
about it. 

Manufacturers have made it easy to 
change automobile gears for a purpose. 
One reason is that cars may get under 
way without subjecting the motor to full 
load at low speed. Another and just as 
important reason is that cars may be 
allowed to travel at varying speeds to 
suit road conditions. 

I have a friend who thinks gears should 
be changed only in starting. The appear- 
ance’ of a muddy place, rough spot, or 
steep hill (even though washed and rocky) 
is a signal for him to speed up that the 
car may obtain nino momentum to 
carry it over the obstruction in “high.” 
But, my! The damage he does do to his 
car and the discomfort he causes himself 
and other passengers! No wonder, to use 
his own language, “the automobile is not 
suited for making long trips.” 

If he would but change to second or 
low gear at the right time, how much more 
pleasant riding with him would be, and 
how much longer his car would last. 

Paisley Turner. 





Tractor Plowing Pointers 


In starting furrows, throw the first one 
out shallow, and on the next reverse the 
direction, throwing the furrow in and 
plowing a little deeper. This will prevent 
ridging. 

In finishing a land, unless the purpose is 
to leave a deep dead furrow for drainage, 
turn a shallow furrow back into the dead 
furrow. 

Poorly drained fields, or those in re- 
gions of heavy rainfall can be plowed in 
narrow lands, making high back ridges 
and deep dead furrows, which will give 
better drainage. t 

Dull shares are usually the cause of poor 
penetration. Shares must be kept sharp 
and have proper suction, both at the 
point and at the wing. 

When using a gang plow, and some of 
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the plows do not cut the same amount of 
earth, make sure that the frame is level. 
The front furrow wheel must be set level 
with the share of the plow and not 
changed. 

Keep the hitch adjusted so that the 
front plow cuts a full width furrow. P. H. 


Emergency Kit for Auto 


After one of us had suffered blood-poison- 
ing from a slight cut received while chang- 
ing a tire, we decided to take no more 
chances and set about immediately to get 
together a compact outfit for first-aid 


the seat-rail. To make everything instant- 
ly accessible without rummaging, small 
pockets er loops of tape were sewed to the 
lining to hold all the smaller articles. 

Tell your friends about this emergency 
kit. There are so many automobile 
accidents and so many little things can 
occur on a trip, that to be prepared is 
wisdom. When you need something on 
an auto trip, the need is real. 

California. May Belle Brooks. 


My Friend Didn’t Read His 


Instruction Book 
Continued from page 59 


‘When replacing the commutator brush, 
be sure that it points directly upward 
when the intake valve of the front cylinder 
is closed.” 

I looked at the brush and then at the 
intake valve through the hole from which 
I had taken the spark-plug. The brush 














treatment. Our list comprised the follow- 
ing articles: Adhesive tape, absorbent 
cotton, gauze bandages, liquid court- 
laster, aromatic spirits of ammonia, 

ydrogen peroxide, surgeon’s disififectant 
soap, 10dine, boric acid, vaseline, scissors, 
sterilized pieces of old linen sealed in a 
wax envelope, witch-hazel, healing oint- 
ment, baking-soda (for burns), mending 
tissue, stain remover, needles, thread and 
safety pins. The last five articles were 
included for repairs to clothing. All dry 
compounds were packed in small tin 
boxes or cans, as cardboard might become 
crushed. All liquids were poured into 
tiny vials of uniform size, labeled, and 
placed in a tin wafer box, padded with 
cotton. Care was taken always to set the 
box away so that the bottles were in an 
upright position. 

After casting about for a_ suitable 
receptacle for all the things, we decided in 
favor of a large, heavy leather pocket- 
book, in vogue ten years ago. It was of 
convenient size and took little room on 
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*‘With truck and trailer, why worry? I market my stock in a hurry” 


as a quarter-turn out of position. I 
pe Me Bs, the mistake and the engine 
started like a race horse. 

The radiator, cooling fan and several 
things had been removed while my friend 
was working on the car and by the time I 
replaced these, he was through with his 
job in the field. I told him the trouble. 

“That’s funny,” he said. “I did push 
the car into the garage out of the rain 
while working on it and had the brush 
removed, but I never thought about the 
clutch dragging and turning the engine.” 

I raised the seat of the car to put a 
spark-plug away and I happened to see a 
very dirty and greasy little booklet. I 
examined it and found it to be the in- 
struction book. I turned to that part of 
the book about the commutator and 
pointed out the rule I have already re- 
peated. 

“Tf you had spent ten minutes in reading 
this,” I said, ‘it would have saved you a 
lot of trouble.” 

Do not think my friend is the only one 
who fails to read his instruction book 
thoroughly. Instruction books are written 
to be read and it’s dollars in your pockets 
to read them. ts Re Gia 2 





“Excuse me, sir, but me poor old 
~ mother’s just died in Baltimore, and 
—” ‘**Aren’t you the man who got 
car-fare out of me last week to go to 
your mother’s funeral in Harrisburg?” 
“‘Er-yes, sir, that was me. Ain’t it 
awful the sorrer our family’s havin’?” 
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Johnny had just started learning history, 
and as he sat studying his lesson, he thought 
he would test his grandfather’s knowledge of 
the subject. 

“Grandpa, do you know what great war 
broke out in 1850?” 

The old man raised his head from the 
evening paper and looked thoughtfully at 


the lad. Then a sudden light came. into 
his eyes. 
“Why,” said he, “that was the year I 


married your grandmother.” 


clarify cider, use a cream separator. 

It will clog up after a while; but by 

cleaning it out from time to time, a very 
clear product can be obtained. 


Twenty-one farms are operated by 
Ohio Experiment Station. The farms 
total 13,037 acres. 


Green manuring—plowing under green 
crops to enrich the soil—is not so new as 
many people think. The Roman farmers 
twenty centuries ago knew all about this 
practise, and improved their farms by it. 


American potash now has a clean bill of 
health. The first American potash con- 
tained so much borax that crops were 
injured, but this can no longer be held 
against the domestic product. United 
States Bureau of Soils says so, and we 
suppose that settles it. 


A wagon can be greased in this way 
with one-half the usual lifting: Remove 
the burrs from both wheels on one side 
of the wagon, then grease them. ,Let the 
wheels hang about two inches out. Go 
to the opposite side of the wagon, remove 
both burrs, and give the wagon a shove 
toward the loose wheels. E. Whittaker. 


Well-eared silage corn in the field is 
worth $4.50 a ton when hay is $15 a ton. 
A ton of silage corn makes only about 
1,700 pounds of silage, and so is worth 
not quite one-third the value of hay per 

Roughly speaking, silage corn is 
bona (pound for pound) one-third the 
value of hay, just the same as the ratio 
between silage and hay. 8. 


Lime increased wheat yields on Dr. C. 
G. Hopkins’s Poorland Farm in Illinois. 
On land that has had lime, manure and 
rock phosphate, the four-year-average 
yield of wheat was thirty bushels an acre. 
On untreated land, the yield was between 
seven and eight bushels. Poorland Farm 
was bought in 1903, and at that time was 
one of the poorest in the state. Now the 
yields are higher than the average. 





For the Experimental Farm 


To burn out a stump, proceed as shown in 
the sketch. The stump must be dry and 
the bark should be removed. Another 
way to get rid of a stump is suggested by 
A. R. as follows: Bore a hole down 
through the top of the stump. Fill hole 
with crude-oil. This is to be done in the 
fall. Leave crude oil in stump till spring 
and the oil will soak through the roots. 
In the spring set the stump on fire and 
after fire goes out there will be no stump, 
root or hole 





A, kindling; 
B, layer of sod; 
A C, closely piled 
wood, cut short. |. 
9 Remove bark 
before firing 
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Questions of General 


Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Value of Straw and Manure 


AGREED to use my landlord’s share 

of the wheat and oat straw and to re- 
turn to the land an equivalent amount of 
manure. What would you consider a fair 
exchange? i Re: g 

A ton of straw contains just about the 
same amount of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash as a ton of good stable manure. This 
is because the manure is about three-fourths 
water, while dry straw contains much less 
water. A ton-for-ton exchange would be 
about right. 


Canadian Blue-Grass Pasture 


Which is best to use for. permanent pas- 
ture, Canadian or Kentucky blue-grass? 
S.C, G. 
For sandy soils, from Virginia north to 
the Canadian line, Canadian blue-grass is 
preferred for permanent pasture. It is 
especially relished by horses. On heavier 
soils the Kentucky variety is better. 


Value of Orchard Trees 


I must place a value on my apple orchard 
as of March 1, 1913, in connection with 
income tax. Is there any recognized rule 
that will guide me in this? eS 

There is no general rule. We know an 
orchardist who keeps a careful set of ac- 
counts, and his practise is to value the young 
orchard each year at inventory time on the 
basis of what it has cost him up to that time. 
It happens in this case that the valuation 
increases at the rate of about a dollar a tree 
each year. Perhaps this rule would not be a 
bad one to follow. 


The Laborer’s “‘Good Living 
and 10%” 
You have had a good deal to say about the 


farmer’s ‘Good Living and 10%.” But 
how about the farm-hand? If he does all 


























“How long after they bury a person 
is it before the gravestones come up?” 














A SNAP for MEN! 
Big-4 Combination 


All Wool Cap 

2 Pair All Wool Sox 
Pair Wool Gloves 
all for 























Plus Postage 
Sure! It’s less than 
cost! Worth $2.00 
of any man’s money 
—right now only 99 
ets. Soreach out and 
etee this astound- 
gain by return 
mail. Better onder two 
or three sets—you can’t 
buy ’ematthis porigowaen 
cold weather is here. 
SEND no MONEY 
—_ on arri- 
val. ier "No. 831— 
money back if you’re 
not pleased. 


GORDON BATES CO. 


Order Dept. 75 
jinneapolis,M 


AGENTS: Big Money 


J e . 

2 in 1 Reversible Raincoat 
One side dress coat, other side storm 
coat. Tailored seams, sewed and 
strapped. Two coats for the price 
of one. Brand new. First season. 
Not sold jn stores. We control 
the entire ou pe. Take oe 
from men and women who 
ject to paying present high prices. 

Guaranteed Waterproof 
or money back. Our men and 
women representatives havi ing 
wonderful success. Right now is 
the big season. No experience 
needed. You take the* orders. 
We ship by parcel post and do 
all collecting. Commission paid 
same day you take orders. 
We are paying big money to our agents 
taking orders for this new Reversible 
Coat. We have all of the latest and 
best styles of raincoats for men, 
women and children. Our new, big 
swatch book, 48 pages, shows all new and 
? distinct patterns. Write today for agency 
amd sample coat and make some real money this season. 


Parker Mig. Co., 528 Storm St., Dayton, Ohio 




































No matter what in- 
strument you'd like, 
this beautifully illus- 
trated catalog will tell you all 
eg ~ and How you may own 

ment of your choice 
On EASY TERMS. 


NEW YORK BAND INSTRUMENT co. 
—Everything Musical— 
111 East 14th Street, New York City. Dept. 15 


AGENTS: Big Money 


taking orders for Kerogas Burner= 
fits any stove. Burns kerosene (coal oil), one 
fuel known. Quickly lighted; turns off by 
















to get t orders on account of high price and scarcity 
J coal. Work spare time or full time. rite for sample. 


Thomas Mfg. Co. B-549 Dayton, Ohio 


Ned ae Book FREE 


B Bean expert wrestler, Learn at home by mail. 
H Wonde ul lessons prepared by world’ s champlens 
‘farmer Burns and Frank ree book telis 
ou how. Secret holds, blocks and tricks revealed. 
| strong, healthy, ngewe Lg 

for free book. 








RENEW YOUR Sonteah hs On 
SUBSCRIPTION Liggss* 24 most 
paper in the world. You can't afford to miss a 


single issue. Fifty cents pays for two more years; 
one dollar, for four more years. Be prompt. : 
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the work, what part of the “Good Living” 
should he get? A Farm-hand. 


As it works out in practise, about one-third 
of the proceeds of the farm go to labor, one- 
third goes to working capital—the farmer's 
personal property—and one-third to real 
estate. This rule seems to be fair to all in 
ordinary farming. We should say, therefore, 
that the man who does all the labor on a 
farm should get about one-third of the 
produce of the farm. 









































the Year—Absolutely Complete, $49.50 


ee This special receiving outfit will give as good results as any outfit 
of this improved type on the market. It is absolutely complete, there 

is nothing extra to buy. We include everything—you simply put up 

the aerial, connect the instruments, which is easy to do, and in less 

than half an hour you can be receiving signals, radio music, lectures, 

l stock reports, market reports, or any other radio program sent out. 


Radio Questions 
In making tests with this set in Chicago we tularly heard 


Answered by Hugh Martin | Detroit. Pittsburgh and other stations were often tuned in. Of course, 
¢v atmospheric conditions affect the range of this op any other re- 
Antenna Length—Crystals Gf 





ceiving set made. 


Highest Development in Radio Receiving 


I have a single wire aerial about 200 feet This outfit will e 
as e © - qual in results any outfit of this type regardless of 
long; I use a NAA tested galena crystal. price. It is especially made for us and_ has behind it the fifty year RADIO CATALOG 


; 
: old M Ww 
I can only hear one station. ; Should I cut see ea hae fou take Seah olntocerinnidnie ion. 
down the length of -the aerial? Is there + Long Distance Vacuum Tube Receiving Set 
. 
, 





be -ryetal? 
rae tter cry stal? A Radio Bug. The complete outfit includes our peel Combined Tuner and. De- This FREE tells the 
Your antenna is unnecessarily long and tector; Special 2000 ohm Double Head Set; Radio Storage Battery songae 
* ss one Detector Tube, one “B” Battery; and complete antenna ped | kind of Wireless u pment 
uld loubt be improved for receiving 
wo no ¢ ae mprov ’ g connecting equipment includin 1590 feet bare copper wire and 25 own, so that you receive in oar 
360 meter waves if shortened to 120 feet or eet insulated wire, porcelain tube; double throw switch; 2 antenna © wn home all the latest news, 











-j ri insulators; lightni rotector; und clamp, 2 screw eyes and 2 usic, Church services, lectures 
hort 3 ths, pret Bape pe jot peg Resa F feet of wire for instrument Sonictione : c peconew Be -. is broadcasted. 
, e f . er this set at our risk. It will be packed carefully and shipped ‘ 
Galena is the best mineral for a detector, but Seemodiately from our nearest house. EBveryhome should haveawireless 
the one you have may not be very sensitive, eee Carmine On ehe 49.50 telephone outfit. We now offer 
2 oY. L 6632599—Complete Outfit........ complete fire =. from $12.95 up. 
or may have lost its sensitiveness. PA. # me today apa otpas ¢ at once enjoying in your home Bveryeac intereste d in 
e most marvelous vention e age 
e ee . ° ‘ 
Potentiometer and Wiring of Circuits qe fe 8 bestexice, head piece, ewitchend should eve our low prisseanpers 
: 5 he ‘ Send money order or check to the one of our five houses that is book. = miracle 
‘ i f f Learn about 
Please give me a circuit making use of a | nearest to you. invention of the age. Easy to ia- 
potentiometer. -Could: I use a vario- MONTGOMERY WARD & OO, D., Depts 15R oul, simple to operate. 
coupler and a variable condenser for Chicago Kansas City Saint Paul orth Portland, Ore. of this bookletis yours, 
tuning purposes? How should nenaenen Sstietenencn FREE. rite for your copy. 
they be connected in cireuit? —————— 
H.L. M. 





(1) A potentiometer is used in 
crystal receiver sets, where the 
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Send e@ 
The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut Home 
Plan No. 5387—Seven-Room Bunga- 
low, living room, dining ¢ 
four bedrooms - 











Fig.e 


crystal necessitates a carefully 

applied external potential for 
a best operation. Such detectors 
: — include the carborundum, the 
- electrolytic, and the zincite 
detectors. A circuit for use with the poten- 
tiometer is shown in Fig. 1. By the way, 
thé word potentiometer is wrongly used in 
this connection; it really means a device for 
measuring differences in potential. (2) A 
vario-coupler and a variable condenser can 
be used in conjunction for tuning, by con- 
necting them together in a standard loosely 
coupled receiving circuit. The primary of 
the vario-coupler is connected in the usual 


‘ever proan,cryraeeet || Build at Wholesale Cost! 


> +anten o Save $200 to $2,000 on a Gordon-Van Tine Home 
secondary winding is shunted with the vari- 
able condenser. The rest of the apparatus is or Barn. Our wholesale prices on building material 
connected as shown in Fig. 2. today are far below ordinary retail prices, because 
we manufacture in our 4 big mills, and sell at pro- 















ducers’ costs, plus one profit. 
° Ready-Cut Homes as low as $729—all material 
Leg al Questions —— Save 17% of lumber and 30% labor costs. 
o extras—permanent construction. Prompt shi Gordon-V Co. 
. | Answered by A. H. Throckmorton ment “mond -Tenteport, ins Ae pm G ; en Tinos 
; | Right of Man To Strike B Q.; Chehalis, Wash.; Hattiesburg, "Miss. i] nearest you) 
1 9 of = oy Send me Free Books. 
a ta he d ; Material Bar gains—Lumber, fi 
F y under twenty-one years of age — paint, roofing, flooring, windows at whole- | capent to build (or repair) as 
. i strikes a man in the face with his fist, is it on We supply mat material f ne ay plan. sc 
then | — of = 8 = the man at sss a 
to strike back, or wo it e same as : to build — Sia ee ee seme s Dalle Deas 
striking another man? houses, feeding shed, etc. Bock REE, ag 
Texas. A Subscriber. o 5 
re cases of ir such both th wre w * i e 2 
the question, the law as to e civil an ESTaASusneo sees 
criminal liability of the aes she anton Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back g X= (aa 
regardless w er nis an nist 1s under 
or over twenty-one years of age. In either picieetnaie Oia ETE Er eit ances re te. 








case, he is justified in using such force as Ce ES ele ce eyed 
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A Ford Sedan 
AFord TouringCar E#-- 


Will Be Given 
December 31, 1922 


Equipped 
With 
Electric 


Lights & 
Starter. 


Freight 
and War 
Tax Paid. 


December 3lst, I am going to give a new Ford 
Sedan and a Ford Touring Car to two people 
who are prompt and energetic in following my 
instructions, If you live in the country or in 
a small town you will have an opportunity of 
owning one of these splendid cars by answering 
this today. Send no money. 


Thousands of Dollars Given 


In Prizes and Commissions 
Ford Sedan—1ist Grand Prize, 
Ford Touring Car—2nd Grand Prize, 
Cabinet Phonograph—3rd Grand Prize, 
and 22 other grand prizes, such as Gold Watches, 
Diamond Rings, Silverware, Bicycles, etc. Thous- 





rect, 








Write Me —— 











« = nt Out and. Mail Coupon Today essessessuasasuun 
FIND FIVE FACES—GET 1000 VOTES 


In the picture are a number of hidden faces. See 
how many you can find. Some are looking right at 
you, some turned sidewise. You will find them upside 
down and ev ery way. Mark each face you find with 
a pencil, write your name and address plainly on 
the lines below, clip out this coupon and mail to 
me now. If you find as many as five of the hidden 
faces I will enter you in this contest and credit you 
with 1,000 votes and send you Surprise Gift Package. 
Send me this coupon today SURE 

D. W. Beach, Contest Manager, 

FARM LIFE, Dept. 7410, Spencer, Indiana. 

Dear Sir :—Here i is my solution of the picture. If cor- 


test with a credit of 1,000 votes. I want one of these 
cars—send full particulars and Surprise Gift Package. 


IHave Already Given 42 
Autos—Here are 2 More 


ands of dollars in cash rewards. (Prizes dupli- 
cated in case of tie.) 

Every one taking an active part in this con- 
test will be well paid in cash, whether or not 
he wins one of the Fords or one of the other 
Grand Prizes. Just your name and address 
with five or more faces correctly marked in the 
picture below, starts everything. Act quick. 


Surprise Gift Package 
Mail the coupon today sure. I will send you a 
Surprise Gift Package, without cost, together 


with full instructions telling all about how you 
can get one of the cars. 


AND SURPRISE GIFT PACKAGE 


enter me in your Grand Prize subscription con- 














if not satisfactory. 
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U. S. ARMY—AIl 
Wool Pants 


10c Extra for Parcel a 


Just Received From U. § 
Government 


Sizes 31-32-33-34-35-36 Waist 


These trousers are full length—brand new and perfect. All wool. Can 
be worn for work or dress purposes. Worth $6.85. Money returned 
In ordering give waist measurement. 


National Uniform & Equipment Co. 
1229 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





* $1.95 











Don’t Cut Out 
A SHOE BOIL, CAPPED 
HOCK on. BURSITIS 


ABSORBINE 


E MARK R 





will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
$2.50 a bottle, delivered. Book 6 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, inc., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 








Free 

$3.25 Box guaranteed to give satisfaction or Money 
back. $1.10 Box Sufficient for ordinary cases. 

MINERAL REMEDY CO,, 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh,Pa. 


for Heaves, Coughs, Distem- 
. Indigestion. Use two 














rean. Dealers or by —. 
Newton Remedy Co., Toledo, 0 





° 
may be reasonably necessary to protect him- 
self, but no more; and for any excessive 
force used by him he becomes liable as for 
an original assault. 


Inheritance; WhatLaw Applies 


I own property in Nebraska, but am now 
living in Montana. Upon my death, 
what law will govern the inheritance of 
my property? O. S., Montana. 

The inheritance of personal property is 
governed by the law of the state in which 
the owner had his permanent home at the 
time of his death, while the inheritance of 
real estate is governed by the law of the state 
in which it is situated. 


Married Woman’s Property Rights 


Can a married woman have property in 
her own name in Ohio? And can she sell 
it any time without her husband’s signa- 


ture? 
E.S. D. 


Pennsylvania. 

Under the law of Ohio a married woman 
ean buy, sell and manage her personal 
property as she pleases, without her hus- 
band’s consent or signature. She can also 
buy, control, and manage real estate, and 
receive all the rents and other proceeds from 
it; but she can not mortgage or convey her 
real estate without her husband’s signature. 





Veterinary Questions 
Answered by’ Dr. A. S. Alexander 
Branding Stock 


Please give me some information about 
branding cattle. “Will the brand stay a 
lifetime? Does it need any salve or any- 
thing put on after the branding? What is 
the best time for branding, and how deep 
a brand is needed? Also, what kind of 
branding-iron is required? 

South Carolina. C. E. E. 

Any blacksmith can make you a branding- 
iron. with any letter or device desired. The 
mark it makes when cherry-red hot and held 
firmly upon the skin until the part smokes, 
and becomes chocolate color, or nearly white 
and oozes serum, will remain in place for 
life. Calves may be branded at any time. 
but it i8 best done at weaning time or earlier. 


Cribbing and Windsueking 


Please tell me the cause and cure for a 
horse which is a cribber. My horse is 
five years old. He bites his teeth over 
wood, and grunts and rolls his stomach. 
He does not eat the wood. Is this any- 
thing which is dangerous for the horse if 
he can not be cured? 

Washington. C. W.G. 

The horse is evidently a confirmed cribber 
and windsucker, and this vice is incurable. 
It may be temporarily prevented by buckling 
a wide strap fairly tight around the neck, 
just behind the throat-latch, and stabling the 
horse in a box stall from which everything 
has been removed upon which the chin could 
be rested or the teeth set to practise this vice. 
The vice is learned when a colt is cutting 
teeth or when he is stabled in a stall next to 
a cribber and windsucker. An unnerving 
operation sometimes succeeds, but can only 
be done by a specially trained surgeon and is 
seldom attempted. 


Cross Sows; Orphan Pigs 


Please tell me what is ailing my brood 
sows. Have had two with pigs, and when 
they are through nursing the mother bites 
the young and does not want them around. 
Have been feeding skim-milk and they are 
in good condition. Could they be too fat? 
Would these same sows be ‘all right to 
breed again or would they be apt to do 
the same trick. A friend advised to feed 
them tankage, but they do not want that, 
and do not think they needed that as they 

had skim-milk. Could you please also 
send a good formula to feed orphan pigs? 

Minnesota. C.J. O'B. 

Examination will probably show that the 
little sharp teeth of the pigs are lacerating 
the sows’ teats; and if so, the teeth should be 
snipped off with pincers. In so doing, great 
care must be taken not to bruise or cut the 
gums, or infection may result. The teeth 
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Feels good 
and prevents inteclion! 


An after-shaving application 
of diluted Absorbine, Jr. leaves 
the skin cool, soothed and re- 
freshed. It is the liniment with 
the clean, pleasant odor. 


It is an effective antiseptic for 
tazor cuts and scratches. It is 
cleansing, healing and prevents 
infection. 


Its germicidal properties are 
excellent for conditions of sore 
throat; used regularly as a gar- 
gle it destroys germs that other- 
wise may cause serious trouble. 


After brushing the teeth, use 
Absorbine, Jr. as a mouth wash. It 
keeps themouth and breathsweet 
and clean; and destroys crevice 
hidden germs that cause decay. 


affer shanng 











At your druggist’s, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c. postpaid. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


93 Temple St., 
Springfield, Mass. 











“I Would Not Part 
With It For $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. 
Conserve your body and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


WOMEN and MEN. 
velops an erect, and graceful 


figure. Brings restful relief, 
comfort, energy and_ pep, dren 
ability to do things, health Also 


and strength. Does away with 
the strain and pain of standing and walking; re- 
places and supports misplaced internal organs; 
reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after effects of Flu. fortable and easy to wear. 
Costs You Nothing to Try It __. 
Write today for illustrated book, free, with full in- 
formation and measurement blank. Address 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS |; 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the. modern § scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No 
noxious springs cr pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb, No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U.S. pat- 
e and meas- 











ents. Ca’ 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 234K State Street, Marshall, Mich. 





. The Farm Journal is easy to 
Remember, pay for—costs only a dollar 
for 48 big numbers, color covers and all. Don’t 
forget to renew your subscription. 
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referred to are temporary and will be re- 
placed by permanént ones. As soon as pos- 
sible allow the sow and litter to graze a suc- 
cession of fresh green crops and also feed 
mixed meals, including tankage, from a self- 
feeder. Continue supplying sweet skim-milk 
as a drink. The sows should be bred again. 
The feeding of orphan pigs on cow’s milk is a 
somewhat thankless task and is often a 
failure. Better success will be had if a table- 
spoonful of bacon grease is added to each 
pint of milk at. first. Feed the milk blood- 
warm and a little at short intervals. 


— 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


J. P. I, Nev.: See treatment recom- 
mended for removal of moles in answer to 
M. B. G., Ohio. 

M. B. G., O.: Ordinary moles may be re- 
moved by the high frequency electric cur- 


rent. Ankles that are naturally large and 
not swollen can probably not be made 
smaller. 


R. R., Mass.: I do not know what the 
substance js that remains on the scalp after 
using the preparation you mention to darken 
the hair. You might try a cloth slightly 
moistened with chloroform, applying rather 
lightly to avoid any undue irritation. 


Mrs. L. J. E., Pa.: A small amount of 
camphorated oil placed in the nostrils and 
snuffed up, might be good for a cold in the 
head. There are, however, numerous prep- 
arations in a gelatinous form which you 
would find pleasanter to use. 


L. K., Ohio: For simple nervousness, 
sodium bromide in fifteen or twenty-grain 
doses taken in one-half glassful of water 
between meals and at bedtime is worth 
trying. Of course, it is much better to find 
out the cause of the nervousness and remove 
it, than to treat oneself blindly. 


F. H., N. Y.:. A coated tongue, accom- 
panied by a heavy feeling in the left side, 
may indicate various things. I would sug- 
gest trying dilute nitro-hydrochloric acid in 
five to ten-drop doses in water after each 
meal. The brown floating spots before the 
eyes are permanent and no cure is known.: 


H..E. W., Ill.: If three members of one 
family, need to have their tonsils removed, it 
could be done at some hospital or dispensary 
without an exorbitant charge. The method 
of removal at the present time consists in 
enucleating the entire gland and not in 
cutting off the portion which projects above 
the surface, as was formerly done. 


M. C. M., Va.: Short, sharp pains in the 
lower abdomen apparently caused by sud- 
denly straightening from a stooping position 
are probably not of seriousimport. However, 
it would be well to be examined to ascertain 
their cause. Mental or physical illness 
would probably not result from concussion 
of the brain occurring several years ago. 


S. C. J., Pa.: I do not advise a daily 
douche for a mild case of leucorrhea. If 
treatment is at all necessary, a douche two 
or three times per week, using a good as- 
tringent antiseptic wash will be sufficient. 
There gre numerous preparations of this 
sort; they usually contain boric acid, sodium 
salicylate, alum and some aromatic sub- 
stance. 


Miss L. W., Va.: According to the tables 
of one of the prominent life insurance com- 
panies a girl nineteen years of age should 
weigh as follows: Absolutely normal, 132 
pounds; 20 per cent underweight, 106 pounds; 
20 per cent overweight, 168 pounds. Bloat- 
ing of the stomach, facial pimples, ringing in 
the ears, and chronic headache accompanied 
by dizziness is due to some constitutional 
cause which can be found out by a pains- 
taking examination only. 






Frog: “‘Hey, Bill, let’s 
see you jump through 
the hoop!” 
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Army & Navy Goods 
At Rock Bottom Prices 


Army Underwear 


Here is the underwear 
you will need for the cold 
months to come. 50,000 
garments just received; 
100% wool; finest work- 
manship; pull over shirts; 
drawers- re-inforced for 
extra long wear. 


Value $2.50 each. 








U. S. Army 
Rubber Boots 


A necessity for the wet 
months that will soon 
be here. Brand new; 
well known makes; 
sturdy lining; U. 8. seal 
on every boot; choice of 
knee or hip beets) Ener 
anteed water-proof and 
perfect from top to bot- 
tom; sizes 7 to 12, 


3850 $3.69 


Moleskin Pants 


Made of 
non-ripable 
moleskin; 
: the strong- 

estand most 
durable pants made. Dust, wind and 
water-proof; excellent workmanship. 
Every point of strain re-inforced; 
plenty of strong pockets ;cuff bottoms; 
value $3.50, sizes 28 to 50, 


Army Duck Pants, 
water-proof, all 
sizes $1.90 


























Government stock. Made of 
@ fine grade all wool O. D. 
cloth; have lined chest; 
double elbow; 2 roomy pock- 
ets with flaps; cut full size; 
easy to wash. Regulation. 
Each shirt beara U. 8., In- 
spection stamp. Guaranteed. 


Sizes 14 to 1714; 
m” Value $5.00 $3 45 
§S 3 for $10.00 a 

















Add lic extra on above Send for Free 
items for P. P. and 
Insurance. Catalog. 














SOLD ON MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, 


r’ MILITARY F# 














being dici ppli Ss 
made self-adhesive pur- 
posely to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 





F 





y 
themselves at home without 
Reduced Fac-Simile hindrance from work—most Grand Prix. 
Gold Medal obstinate cases conquered. 
Soft as veivet—easy to pepiv—tgenponeien- Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand x. Process of recovery is 
natural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. We 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely FREE 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 


Plapae Co., 1515 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 





Goodyear Raincoat GIVEN 


We will send a handsome Rainproofed, All 
Weather Coat to one person in each - locality 
who will show and recommend it to friends. Write 
foday to The Goodyear Mfg. Co., 6548 RD, 
Goodyear Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


See gr: 
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Are your eyes open? Send u us sedd hethdieats and 


pictures, so that all may enjoy them 








chusetts Institute of Technology has 

weighed the earth and found it to tip 
the seales at 6,000,000,006,000,000,000,000 
tons. We are glad we're on top. 


i PROFESSOR of physics at the Massa- 


Girls, do you know that there are more 
than a half-million women farmers in 
America? 


A pearl buyer at Basra said, ‘‘As long as 
there are pretty women there will be men 
buying pearls.” 


Fire losses in the United States and 
Canada during June of this year amount- 


PLETAL TE” SERS OT EN 


make ideal bird refuges? The broad expanses 
of short grass on the fairways furnish ex- 
cellent feed grounds for our song and in- 
sectivorous birds. Most g@f courses have 
water hazards, at which birds can drink and 
bathe, and are practically free from many 
of the natural enemies. Nesting places, how- 
ever, are needed and bird-boxes should be 
put up in the trees and shrubbery throughout 
the course. If you wish to make a bird 
sanctuary out of your golf course, write us 
and we will give you full information. 


Truck Hauls Huge Tree 





ed to $24,000,000. 


Boulder county, Colo., has five radio 
clubs among farm boys. Great is radio 
and its possibilities are almost boundless. 


This is the only imscription on the 
pillar above the grave of Confucius: 
‘“*Most Holy Ancient Teacher.” It’s great 
to be called a teacher. 


Think this over. Nature never planned 
an eight- hour day for farmers, but, by 
the jumping grasshoppers, she surely 
insists on an eight-hour night. 


“Oh, see that pig,’’ said Sam’s best girl, 

“‘Why has his tail a corkscrew curl?” 

“His tail,”’ said Sam, “‘is curled with joy, 
For he belongs to a pig-club boy.” . 


The street cars in Tokyo all contain a 
comprehensive map of the city, so well 
made that it is very easy to find your 
way without asking questions. American 
cities, please copy. 


In Indiana, a skunk was found curled 
up fast asleep in a hen’s nest. Where 
is the skunk now? As a little boy once 
said, “‘he has went,”’ and the neck-piece 
is very becoming. 


Five plants in Philadelphia produce 
350,000 quarts of ice-cream daily during 
the summer months. One day in June, 
one of the plants sent out 162,000 
quarts. Philadelphia ice-cream is noted 
everywhere. Come and try some. 


In proportion to its size, a cockroach is 
twenty times stronger than a horse. But 
take it from us, we would rather have one 
horse around our place than a million cock- 
roaches. 


Do you know the twelve imperial emblems 
of the Chinese? Here they are: Sun, moon, 
stars, mountains, dragons, pheasants, altar- 
vessels, water-lilies, flames of fire, riee, axes 
and classic characters. 


The model American road is now under 
construction. It is in Lake county, Ind., 
and will cost $100,000 a mile. This price in- 
cludes the lighting installation and the 
beautification of the right of way. The de- 
sign calls for forty feet of ten-inch 
reinforced concrete pavement. 


In 1921, oats in Germany and in 
England averaged yields of forty-one 
bushels to the acre, while the aver- 
age for the United States was 
twenty-four bushels. 


The smallest farm was recently 
discovered in New York City. 
Artisans working in tilling a tiny 
space—24 x 26 inches—on a side- 
walk in Greenwich Village, revealed 
to the passerby what is probably the 
smallest piece of privately owned 
property in New York City. An 
inscription on the spot now reads: 
“Property of the Hess estate which 
has never been dedicated for — 
purposes.”” The microscopic ‘‘lot’”’ 

a remnant of what was once a vik holding. 


Golfers, come forward and show your leve 
for the birds. Do vou know that golf courses 








It is seldom that a large tree can be success- 
fully transplanted, but with the help of a 
five-ton truck a forty-foot tree was moved 
fifty miles across rough country, replanted, 
and went on growing. 

A force of thirty men, under the super- 
vision of an expert nurseryman, were re- 
quired to do the work. Great care had to be 
taken in removing the roots from the ground, 
the soil having to be balled around the 
tendrils very carefully and then covered 
with burlap. Then the whole was corded to 
a heavy platform of oak, and the stem was 
wound with wrappings to protect, the bark. 

Block and tackle, rollers and derrick were 
required to load and unload this forty-foot 
tree. It was loaded so that the trunk ex- 
tended hack over the rear of the truck. Its 
weight with packing, ete., was 10,470 pounds. 


What Is the Donkey Doing ? 


of a Peking, China, farmer. The donkey is 
blindfolded so that he will run around all day. 
He thinks he is going somewhere, but he isn’t. 


National crop and market reports are now 
broadcasted by radio, from forty-five govern- 
ment and private broadcasting stations in 
the United States. The market news 
through the use of the telegraph, press and 
radio is received by no fewer than 15,000,000 
people. Great is radio, and it is only in its 
infancy. 


Frank Jackson, a farmer of Kellerton, 
Iowa, pitched horseshoes with the Chi- 
cago Champions and won in a walk. In 
one match he made twenty-six ringers 
and nine double ringers. He pitched in 
perfect form, each of the two and a half 
pound shoes turning two and a half times 
in the flight of forty feet, and alighting 
with the calks facing: the pég. Jackson 
says he has pitched horseshoes on the farm 
since he was old enough to plow, and used 
to carry horseshoes hung.on the handle 
bars. When the horses stopped to rest 
he pitched the shoes at the corn stalks. 


Hear Ye! Hear Ye! Here is how a 
‘flapper’ dresses in Anam. Anam is 
located in French Indo-China, Asia. 
This flapper wears a one-piece gown 
caught loosely about the waist. Her 
body is bare save fof two long strings 
of beads, one hanging beneath each 
breast. She wears as many necklaces as 
her neck will permit, and her forearm is 
covered by a_ spiral metal bracelet. 
Earrings have enlarged the lobes of her 
ears, but her most striking feature is the 
huge, hand-carved pipe she is apt to be 





smoking.’ And now be prepared to be 
surprised. Her hair is parted and done 
up in the demure fashion of an American 
girl of the Civil War period! 


During the early summer, the long and 
heavy rains in New England have re- 
sulted in tremendous loss of bird life. 
The rains have been more severe ‘“‘Down 
East” than in Massachusetts, and reports 
state that in places in Maine at least 
two wheelbarrow loads of dead chimney- 

swallows have been taken from single long 
chimneys. . The catastrophe to the chimney- 
swallows, or chimney-swilts, was directly due 
to’ the heavy rains, which drove to the 
ground the insects on which these birds feed, 
causing the birds to starve to death, as these 
birds catch their prey on the wing and can 
not subsist otherwise. 

In Eastern Maine and in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, there has 
been great destruction of red-winged black- 
birds, wrens, swamp-sparrows and _ song- 
sparrows. A similar catastrophe occurred in 
this district in 1903, when there was an 
abundance of rain, together with cold 
weather. 


Two boys watching a mule colt at play, 
noticed that several times he raced to a cer- 
tain spot, and back to his mother, 
at top speed. One boy wagered 
that, barefoot, he could outrun the 
colt, and taking his position, all in 








No, he is not churning or grinding grain. If 
you.look closely, you will see water gushing 
out of a small sluice at the bottom of the 
erude machinery. This is an irrigating plant 


readiness, waited for the start. 
Soon they were off and going good, 
until they reached the turn, when 
the unexpected happened; the mule 
turned the wrong way, they got 
confused and collided head on. 
There was a cloud of dust, a tangle 
of arms and legs, several good-sized 
groans, and then all was quiet. The 
mule recovered first; somewhat be- 
wildered, he trotted back to -his 
mother, giving a sickly little bray 
that resembled the warning of an 
old-time auto horn. 

Our hero, with the assistance of 
his companion, was just getting up 
when he heard the donkey’s hee- 
haw. ‘Now listen to that,’’ he. said in 
disgust, “how'd I know which way that 
fool mule was going to turn? If he only 
had honked down here.” 
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Guaranteed Savings 


WITH 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


No description by word or picture can do justice to this fine 
rug. You must see it, you must handle it, you must have it 
on your own floor to fully realize its beauty, its charm, its 
quality. I want this rug to beits own salesman. I want to 
send it to you on 30 Days’ Free Trial to use as your own at 
My Risk. If your satisfaction is not complete—or if for any 
reason in the world you wish to do so—you may return the 
rug after a whole month’s use. The trial will not cost you a 
penny. I will refund your first payment and all freight 
charges without quibble, question, delay or formality. Sign 
the coupon, send it and $1. The rug will soon be on its way 


Big Free Book 


My new Cotsleg now ready. 
It is big! It is beautiful! It is 
Free! From cover to cover it 
pictures and describes a Won- 
derful Stock, a Great Variety 
of Furniture and Furnishings. 
It will give you Thousands of 
Ideas for making your home 
brighter, better, happier. 

Gna of the reasons why Thou- 
sands get all their furnishings 
from me is that You-~ Don’t 
Buy from pictures when You 


of 30 to 50% on 

Furniture Lamps 
Enameled 

Cooking Sets 
Aluminum 

Ware 
Refrigerators 
Washing 

Machines 
Lace Curtains 
Portieres 
Dishes 


Sewing 
Machines 

Guns 

Silverware 


ORDER 


to you. 





Free Hearth Rug 
A Prize to the Prompt 


This 27x52 inch Tapestry Brus- 
sels Hearth Rug is of the same 
quality, the same materials and 
the same colorings as the 9x12 
ft. room rug described on this 
page. It matches the big rug 
exactly. When usedin the same 
room, the two will harmonize 
perfectly. This Free Hearth 
Rug is a Prize to the Prompt. 
To get it you must send in your 
order promptly. Both rugs will 


Price Last Year $39.95 


Special Price Now $24.95 


Easy Monthly Payments 


The former grice of this Fine Rug was $39.905—and 
without the Free Hearth Rug of course. You would 
have been satisfied to pay this higher cost. Now that 
I have slashed $15.00 from the price and am including 
the Free Hearth Rug besides, this offer is a Tremen- 
dous Bargain that you cannot afford to miss. Size: 
Full Room Size 9 x 12 ft. Material and Quality: 
Brussels of extra good grade. Genuine, high-quality 
wool worsted face, with heavy back. The worsted 
yarns are carefully selected. Made entirely in one 
piece and without a single seam. A rich-looking rug 
that will give many years of satisfactory service. 
Design: A floral pattern with a touch of the oriental; 


Baby 
Carriages 
Glassware 
Stoves 
Ranges 


Deal with Spear. Everything 
I sell is sent on 30 Day’s Free 
Trial—with a Money-Back 
Bond. This means that no 
matter what you order, that 
article must be its own salesman for a 
whole month right in your own home 
before you decide to buy. 


Astounding Bargains 


Do you want to see a Tremendous 
Array of Astounding Bargains? Do 
you want to be Satisfied that you 
need wait no longer for Prices to 
Come Down? Then, send for my 
Free Book of the Biggest Bargains— 





Clecks 
Cameras 
Victrolas 


be sent together. Send in your 


order today. Send forit Today. Just a few minutes 
with this book will prove that the time 
has at last arrived for you to BUY 
RIGHT provided you Deal with Spear. 
Sending for my catalog does not obli- 


gate you to buy anything. 





dainty, yet distinctive. The handsome center medal- 
lion is made more beautiful by the exquisite pastel 
effects of varying shades. Then there are the lavishly 
beautiful scrolls and floral field. Colors: Blue and Tan predomi- 
nate in this beautiful design. The strikingly individual medallion 
is in 4 shades of handsome blue, brown, rose and old gold. The 
main ground is a wonderfully beautiful be nem | of soft rich tans 
and ivory in a moiré effect. The outer scrolls and large clusters of 
roses in the corners are in natural colors and gold. The semi-ori- 
ental border is in blue and tan. These colors are guaranteed to 

absolutely fast and will not run or fade. Thisis a rug for any room 
in the house: bed-room, dining-room, living-room, library or 
parlor. It will harmonize with any kind of furniture. Former price, 
$39.95. Fill out and send 
the coupon today. Order 
No. PA5050. Terms: $1 











S SPEAR & CO., Dept. A-202, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
@Send me at once ox12 ft. Rug and Free Hearth Rag as described above. 
Enclosed is $1.00 first payment. It is understood that it at the end of the 30 
days’ trial I am satisfied, I will send ros $2.00 monthly. Order No. PAsoso. 
t 
with order, $2Monthly. 


B Total price, $24.05. Title remains with you until paid in full. Send me your 
Z — B Big Free Catalog also. Please print or write name and address plainly. 
Ae 8 
Total Price $24.95. ER 4 , 


“J Will Trust a 
You Gladly” 


g of Pittsburgh 


R. F. D., Box No. or Street & No. 


> Spear&Co.<asi%. ? . 
+ P ittsburgh, Pa. & : “aS Shipping point is difterent from your post office fin in fine below vag 


§ Send shipment to. ‘ . 
REE (if you want the Free Catalog Only. Send No Money, put an X here 
CATALOG | and write your name and address piainly on the above lines. 
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On Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces 
Direct to You from Manufacturer 


Send today for the new Kalamazoo Catalog— 
crammed full of money-saving bargains. Never 
before in our 21 years experience have we pub- 
lished a book that meant so much to you in sav- 
ing money. It shows our new improved designs 
in Kalamazoo Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, etc., and quote 
prices that mean a saving of 25 to 50 per cent. 


iY 
The Kalamazoo Catalog is our only salesman. *-¥ 
It asks no salary—no commission—no profits. *% 
It bridges the gap between you and our factories, bringing ~* 
into your home our wonderful money-saving prices on 4 
highest quality Kalamazoo products. 


Reduced Prices—New Designs 


This year is our 2lst Anniversary. We are celebrating 
with the most wonderful values in Kalamazoo history. We 
bought iron and other raw materials when the markets 
were down. You are getting 
the benefits in extra savings. 


4 Get our catalog and see the 
.«( truecolor illustrations of the 









|), new designs in Kalamazoo 

% ranges —finished in beauti- 
ful blue and gray porcelain 
enamel, nickeled base, etc. 
Also beautiful heating stoves 
and our new furnaces in pipe 
and pipeless style of installation. 


Over 50 Styles 
and Size Stoves 
and Ranges. 

















oO} AKalamazse | 8 
Direct to You iat 







Get Our Price 
. on this Beautiful Blue 
\ Porcelain Enamel Range. 
Also get our low prices on fur- 

niture, kitchen cabinets, sew- 

Kalamazoo ‘\ ing machines, washing 
Stove Company “\. machines, aluminum 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Get your copy of this catalog at once. See for yourself how you can 
save dealing direct with manufacturers. Money-back guarantee; 30 
days’ trial; cash or easy payments; 24-hour shipment. Don’t wait. 
Mail the coupon now. Ask for Catalog No. 105. 









Gentlemen:— ware, dishes, cream (7 
Please send me with- ce ” KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPAN y 
out obligation your other necessi- Kalamazoo, Michigan 





Bargain Catalog No. 105. ties. 
I am interested in 
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